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Some one of the British journals, in speaking of the prolific 
press of the English Society named above, says, rather freely, 
‘We wonder where Brougham can find the men to write all 
these tracts.” Now we must as freely say, though without 
designing the least disrespect, certainly, to that distinguished 
individual or his praiseworthy coadjutors, that it seems to us 
they might find them anywhere. ‘The truth is,—and the truth 
in this case is a matter of so much disappointment and regret 
to us, that we cannot suppress the expression of it,—there is a 
most lamentable want of tact, not to say talent, mm these pub- 
lications. No doubt the first series is sufficiently learned, that 
is, the scientific part of it, though we cannot ‘ wonder,’ cer- 
tainly, that men should be found to do this work for a fair 
consideration. But the want of talent appears in this, that 
there is no adaptation, in these tracts, to the purpose for which 
they were avowedly written. They are wholly unfit for the 
diffusion of knowledge among the mass of the people, or 
among the mass of general readers. And when this deficien- 
cy was confessed, though not remedied in the current se- 
ries, as it ought to ‘have been, the moment it was discovered ; 
when a new series is brought forward, as if starting anew 
would better help the matter; when, we say, a new series 
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(the Library of Entertaining Knowledge) is got up, on pur- 

ose to correct the preceding error, what have we but a col- 
lection of children’s stories about Menageries and Forests, de- 
scriptions that look like a traveller’s memoranda of trees and 

lants; rambling anecdotes about dogs, cats, and jackalls ; 
and all this, with scarcely any pretension to philosophical clas- 
sification or instructive inference. We have had, but this 
moment, as we were writing, an exact illustration of the char- 
acter of this series.) We were expressing our disapprobation 
about this work in conversation ; and the answer was, ‘ But 
don’t you think it is a very good thing for children?’  ¢ It is 
indeed a good thing for children,’ was our reply, ‘ but it was 
designed for men.’ The title ‘ Entertaining’ we were in 
truth afraid of, from the first; and it seems to have impress- 
ed its character upon the tracts, almost to the exclusion of all 
other objects. ‘They may do good, no doubt; we are not 
sorry to have them for our youth to read as entertaining 
books ; but we cannot admit, that these or any publications 
of the British Society are examples of what can be done to 
further its great project. 

Our brethren across the water must pardon us if we ex- 
press ourselves somewhat strongly; for we have looked to 
them for the best thing that could be done; we have re- 
joiced at their great and noble undertaking ; we have actually 
had visions of the good they were to do, and, confess it we 
must, we are grievously disappointed. ‘The truth is, the first 
failure seems to have led to a separation of things which it was 
their very business and intention to unite. Of scientific books 
we had enough before ; entertaining and intelligible treatises, 
too, such as Goldsmith’s and St Pierre’s ; but the object of 
the Society was to give these matters a form sufficiently sci- 
entific for the best purposes of instruction, and yet to render 
them intelligible and interesting. Now its first series of 
tracts had enough of scientific classification, but was not in- 
telligible to the mass of readers. To remedy this, the So- 
ciety has issued a second series; but, by this arrangement, 
being unwilling to trench upon the ground of the first, they 
have cut themselves off from a large portion of the field of 
interesting and useful instruction ; and that, too, the best por- 
tion. For instance, in the first series the subject of Vegetable 
Physiology was treated of ; a subject which yields the most 
interesting results for mental and moral contemplation. But 
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in the second, as this ground was preoccupied, we have only 
an account of the general aspects and qualities of trees and 
plants; all very proper, and such as might have answered a very 
good purpose, if it could have been introduced to clothe the 
dry and barren limbs of the first. So again, we have Animal 
Mechanics in the first series, and the forms and habitudes of 
animals in the second. Now it does seem to us, that a work 
may be produced, with enough of scientific classification and 
detail on the one hand, and yet, on the other, intelligible, in- 
teresting, exciting and satisfying inquiry, gratifying the natu- 
ral curiosity of the human mind, directing it to the practical 
applications of science, and exalting it to that devotion which 
is its great end. It might indeed be a work, and one of the 
noblest works, of united learning, genius, taste, and piety. 

We have lately spoken of the new American Almanac, a 
work highly valuable in its general objects and character. 
There is one portion of it, however, against which we must 
enter, with qualifications, the same complaint, as against the 
first series of the English publications. ‘The Second Part, 
on ‘the Calendar, Celestial Changes, and Astronomical Phe- 
nomena,’ is that to which we refer. ‘There is an interesting 
series of brief chapters on these subjects ; but here and there, 
when the matter becomes more deep and difficult, the writer 
certainly forgets that apparently hardest of all things to keep 
in mind, how many degrees he stands above those whom he 
undertakes to instruct. We refer, for instances of this obser- 
vation, to portions of the chapters on the ‘ Calendar,’ on the 
‘Year,’ on the ¢ Solar and Lunar Cycle,’ and on the ‘ Tides.’ 
We will consent that any intelligent, but general reader, shall 
be umpire between us and the learned author of the Second 
Part, on the point which we have respectfully suggested for 
his attention. 

The publications before us, with many others of the same 
character, invite our attention to a great and interesting pro- 
ject, which is nevertheless so novel and unprecedented, that 
it is probably regarded by some as extravagant and visionary, 
and by others, as unimportant and indifferent. A defence of 
this project, in these points of view, claims attention, for rea- 
sons that extend far beyond any limited sphere of our own, 
and in fact beyond our own country. It is indeed one of the 
peculiar and great undertakings of the age, to communicate 
scientific knowledge to the whole intelligent portion of the 
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mass of society. The energies of the social world, aroused, 
as they never were before, to the work of general improve- 
ment, are now, especially in England and in this country, di- 
rected particularly to this object. ‘Three distinct series of pub- 
lications, having, as one of their leading objects, the advance- 
ment of this enterprise, and bearing upon their title-pages some 
of the greatest names of England, are now issuing from the 
British press; and the Lyceums, which are rapidly springing 
up among us, are likely, if the first efforts are successful, to 
spread over the whole country. The records of Greek and 
Roman literature give no example or hint of productions or 
projects such as these. The splendid fables of Arabic learn- 
ing and genius, though royal halls gave audience to them; 
the mystic lore and cumbrous philosophy of the East, furnish 
nothing that can enter into the comparison. ‘The Lyceum, 
that was first built on the pleasant banks and among the shady 
groves of the Ilissus, where Aristotle taught philosophy, was 
designed only for a few studious youths. ‘Those sequestered 
retreats were never invaded by the footsteps of the Athenian 
artisan or tradesman, nor by fruiterers or husbandmen from 
the fields of Attica. The noble project of bringing down 
high philosophy and holy science to the mass of the people, 
has been reserved for this age. It is a novel enterprise 
among mankind. It is an unwritten page in the history of 
the world. It is a project, we do not think it too much to 
say, which never before entered into the conceptions of men ; 
for it is an attempt to pluck from the sun; ‘ in the highest 
heaven of philosophy,’ the Promethean fire, to burn on the 
common hearth-stone in the humblest abodes of mortals. 

The error of past ages has been, to accumulate power, 
wealth, learning, and even religious responsibilities and trusts, 
in a few hands. Monopolies have not been confined to 
property ; they have extended to knowledge too. Science, 
as well as religion, has said to the mass of mankind, ‘ Stand 
by thyself, for 1 am holier than thou.’ The paths of the 
scholar have led far away from the beaten track of common 
life. He has conceived himself to have little to do with the 
world at large; he has had few sympathies with it; he has 
felt little interest in it. He has compared science indeed to 
the light of heaven; he has talked eloquently about its pro- 
perties ; ; but he has talked in figures ; he has not actually felt 
that it is one of the lights whi ch men may daily walk by. In- 
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deed, these primary interests and blessings of the world, to 
which we have referred, have not failed of diffusion because they 
have not been duly appreciated 5 but because they have been 
held by their possessors in a sort ‘of selfish estimation ; because 
they have been considered as too good for the mass of man- 
kind, or because it has been imagined that they would be 
called by acommon use. But it is the strong tendency of 
all liberal thought and feeling, at this day, to bring every hu- 
man acquisition to a practical account ; to make men in poli- 
tics their own rulers, in religion their own guides ; to spread 
wealth, by abolishing the laws of entail and primogeniture, in- 
to general competence and comfort ; and, as the best pledge 
and safeguard for all the rest, to call down knowledge, from 
its proud and inaccessible heights, to be the companion and 
cheerer of the lowliest toil and of the humblest fireside. Dif- 
fusion is the watchword of the age; and unless the spread of 
intelligence keeps pace with that of power, of wealth, and of 
religious liberty, it will become the motto of universal disap- 
pointment and defeat. 

It is certainly an interesting question therefore, whether this 
tendency of things on so large a scale, and whether the pro- 
fessed undertaking to further it, in the department of the sci- 
ences particularly, promises to be either successful or useful. 
Is not the project to diffuse a knowledge of the sciences, 
visionary, impracticable? Or, if it is not, if it can succeed, 
is there a prospect of much good to be effected by it? These 
are the questions before us. And there is the more occasion 
to discuss them, because this practical character of the age, 
of which we have spoken, is sometimes falsely considered in 
such a light as to furnish specious, but unsound objections to 
our views ; and because there is, in many minds, a peculiar 
skepticism about the practicability and expediency of diffusing 
generally a knowledge of the sciences. 

The first feeling, in many persons, to whom this sort of 
knowledge is proposed for their acquisition, is a vague feeling 
of utter incompetency to the undertaking, or of the absolute 
impossibility or impropriety of the thing,—a feeling, as if it 
were proposed to them literally to scale the heights of heaven; 
or, at any rate, to put themselves altogether out of their p lace 
and sphere. ‘ We cannot know anything about these mat- 
ters. They are for scholars to understand. They are to be 
learnt in colleges. If you attempt to teach us things of this 
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sort,’ say many with an incredulous air, ‘ you must take pa- 
tience with you at any rate.’ It takes some patience to listen 
to the objection, we confess. For why cannot men, and all 
men, know? And why should they not? The objects of 
this kind of study are God’s works, works which were ex- 
pressly designed to be studied and admired by all his rational 
creatures ; and, as religious reasoners, so far from admitting 
these things to be out of the province of the mass of mankind, 
we should say, that the world is not, and never will be, right, 
till they are generally understood. It is not in a fair and 
right state for its moral probation. But we have occasion, at 
present, only to urge the general propriety of these pursuits. 
If the object of God’s works on earth had been mere tem- 
porary accommodation and comfort, less than all the infinite 
wisdom displayed in them would have sufficed. Plants, for 
instance, could have been caused to grow without their pres- 
ent curious structure and beautiful appearance. It is as evi- 
ident that the world was made to display to its inhabitants 
the wisdom, as the goodness of its Creator. It is reason- 
able, therefore, that they should study it. No inquiry could 
be more proper for men, and for al! men. 

And why, we repeat, can they not know? ‘The objects 
to be examined are all around them; the subjects of study 
are the very elements with which they are every moment con- 
versant; the instruments are their senses ; to see, to hear, is 
to know. The times for study are all times that are not 
necessarily engrossed with other pursuits; when they take a 
walk, when they look around them upon the works of nature, 
especially when they are at leisure. Why cannot a man, who 
sits down before his evening fire, spend an hour in reading a 
few paragraphs that will teach him the curious and beautiful 
theory of combustion? Why cannot any man read enough 
upon the nature and changes of the atmosphere, the clouds, 
and the seasons, to be in the habit of reflecting philosophical- 
ly on what is passing around him, instead of receiving, as pas- 
sively, in this respect, as the post before his door, the visita- 
tion of the elements? And as to time, ‘ the time that makes a 
wise man is the time that makes a fool; and the counters, 
with which the untaught lose the game, are the same with 
which the skilful win it,’—says, or should say, some proverb 
of the East or of the West. It is strictly true in this matter, 
that ‘time and chance happen to all men’; but all men do 
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not know how to use them. ‘The thing to be learned is ‘ not 
in heaven, nor beyond the sea, but it is nigh us.’ It is said 
that Linneus, when abroad one day in the fields with his pu- 
pils, laid his hand upon the green turf, saying, ‘he had that 
under his hand, whose consideration might justly occupy all 
of them for a considerable portion of their lives. He verified 
this assertion, by showing that within that space there were 
thirty-four different species, either of grass or moss, or insects, 
or animalcules, or varieties of mineral.’ 

‘Yes, but all this is nothing,’ say our objectors. ‘ Science 
is what we are talking about.’ Nay, but this zs the very thing. 
The foundation of the sciences is observation. The business 
of philosophy is not to construct theories, but to state facts ; 
not to deal with mysteries in mysterious language, but to deal 
with plain matters in intelligible language. Science, instead 
of being a high and abstruse mystery, is a clearer up of the 
mysteries that lie in our daily path. We have no doubt, that 
the casual observations of many practical and plain men, if 
they had been properly and philosophically noted down in 
their own minds, would have laid the foundation for much 
useful philosophy. The judgment, for instance, which sea- 
faring persons form of the w eather, which seems at once as 
sure and as mysterious as instinct, is no doubt founded on ac- 
tual and careful observation. If the observer had been, in 
this respect, a philosopher ; if he had been able fully to state 
the grounds of his almost unerring predictions, he might have 
furnished far more valuable aid to the science of meteorology, 
than is now given in dry tables of temperature, wind, rain, 
and sunshine. And if the same observations were made on 
the land, it would not be difficult to form a Farmer’s Manual, 
or a ‘T'raveller’s Directory, which, in many cases, would be of 
great convenience and utility. 

When science is mentioned, the minds of many persons 
are at once carried away from what is around them, to strange 
diagrams and curious and costly apparatus. These things 
have their place and use, it is true. Diagrams are essential 
in the mathematics ; and apparatus is a needful auxiliary to 
scientific observation. But observation need not wait for 
them. The inquirer may begin his researches without stir- 
ring from the spot where he stands. He has only to revive 
the curiosity of childhood, a curiosity unhappily dulled by 
repeated disappointment ; he has only to ask, What is this, 
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and why is that? and he has begun the work of scientific 
philosophy. If he has any zeal in these inquiries, he will 
procure or invent some simple apparatus to aid him ; not to 
say that our Lyceums are now likely to make the necessary 
provision for his wants. 

It was thus, and without these resources of modern enter- 
prise, that our Franklin and Rittenhouse advanced through 
the first steps that led to their distinction as_ philosophers. 
We do not expect that many among us will rise to the same 
eminence ; but we do say, tbat, with only a moderate portion 
of the same inquisitiveness, many may attain to a degree and: 
kind of knowledge, that will give a new character to their 
minds and a new complexion to their lives, that will open 
treasures in nature, more truly valuable than the most fertile 
soil or the wealthiest mine. And to this end, we repeat, 
they are not to wait for lectures or apparatus, but to begin 
those inquiries which will as certainly lead them to reading and 
to experiments, as cause will ever lead to effect. It has been 
proposed as a good method of instructing children, to confine 
their attention to the apartment they are in, and to question 
them with regard to the nature and origin of everything in 
that given space. Such a course, we believe, never fails to 
interest them. And thus, if a man would question himself 
with regard to all the objects within the circle of his vision, 
he would find enough to elicit his curiosity, to task his reason, 


and give direction and employment to his hours of reading. 


‘True,’ some will say, ‘ but all this requires a great deal 
of thinking ; and our business is to labor.’ But why not join 
them? Need a man stop turning over the furrow of his field, 
because he observes the chemical properties of the soil? 
Must the builder pause in his work, because he proceeds up- 
on a full understanding of the principles of mensuration and 
architecture? Does any artist labor less assiduously or ef- 
fectually, because he understands not only the practice, but 
the philosophy of his art? Does the merchant lay his plans 
less wisely, because he brings into his contemplation a sa- 
gacious and comprehensive view of the principles of trade? 
The truth is, that in all these cases knowledge does not hin- 
der, but helps aman. Precisely as the philosophical, we 
had almost said, the imaginative system of the double entry 
helps the accountant, or as the science of geometry aids the 
surveyor, or of navigation, the mariner. And in a simple 
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journey upon the land, may not the traveller, without any in- 
terruption, take a philosophical survey of the country he is 
passing through, notice its soil, its productions, its capabili- 
ties, its mineralogical character? Even in judging of its 
scenery,—and no man would be thought so negligent as not 
to know whether he had passed through a fine or a dull tract 
of country,—even here, there is use enough, if he under- 
stood it, for the philosophy of taste. And with a mind thus 
employed, he would not only not be retarded, but he would 
find many sources of pleasurable interest ; he would be saved 
from some portion of the tedium of a journey ; and he would 
not need such frequent resort to the coarser stimulants which 
the tavern furnishes. 

‘But we do not know how to class these things,’ still say 
our men of doubt and difficulty ; ‘ we have no books, and we 
do not know how to begin; or if we do begin, we do not 
know how to proceed without instruction.’ 

There is some ground for these objections. Nature, at 
first, presents itself to the observer as an indigested mass. 
It is desirable that he should have some elementary works to 
aid him at the outset, to answer immediately those first in- 
quiries, which we have represented as the beginning of phi- 
losophy. And we must confess, that there is here a deficien- 
cy, which we trust is yet and ere long to be supplied. Most 
of the Manuals of Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry, of 
Mineralogy, Zoology, &c. are designed for scholars. We 
want something of a simpler character. But what then? 
shall we do nothing for ourselves, because everything is not 
done to our hands? The Lyceums which are rising around 
us, we trust, are to furnish an answer to the question. Some 
among us have undertaken to instruct and to aid one another. 
And let it be observed in this connexion, that those who shall, 
in these institutions, give the results of their inquiries in the 
form of dissertations or lectures, who shall, with a generous 
zeal, study for that purpose, cannot, in their communications, 
use too ‘ great plainness of speech.’ On this point, also, it is 
important that they should not put one thing for another. 
Prolixity is not plainness; nor are many words to be mis- 
taken for much simplicity. Perfect clearness of ideas, no 
matter in how few words, provided they be intelligible, is the 
first qualification of a lecturer. 

But again, let it be asked, shall we not read books, be- 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 67. 39 
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cause they are not precisely what we want? Few books 

would be read or studied, by this rule. Besides, there are 
portions of most of the Manuals that may be read, with un- 
derstanding and to advantage, by almost every one. And 
what if these things, in the outset, cost some study? What 
if some pages must be read over twice and thrice before they 
will be understood? If any one thinks these matters not 
worth the attention ; if he is willing that the vision of nature 
should pass before him as an idle show; if he cares not to 
understand the works of infinite wisdom, it is not to him that 
this subject is to be addressed. If he has any intelligent con- 
cern or reasonable zeal on this subject, he will not think it too 
much to spend some of his leisure hours in the reading and 
study of those authors that will lay open to him the secrets of 
that world of science, which as yet, to most men, is truly an 
invisible and unknown world. 

‘Ay,’ says some skeptical observer of this undertaking, 
‘you may address whom you will; you may say and do what 
you can; but you will never accomplish much. It is all a 
Utopian scheme ; one of the forms of modern extravagance ; 
an attempt to carry people out of their condition, to make 
philosophers out of ploughmen, and lecturers out of laborers. 
Let us rear up a community of plain, industrious men, who 
understand their business ; and let those who please, dream of 
a nation of dreamers like themselves.’ 

There are some predictions which have no other chance of 
accomplishment, than their own credit yields. If the spirit of 
society falls in with language of this sort ; if it is the tendency 
of the times to doubt or to contemn all projects for intellectual 
improvement; if skepticism is stronger than conviction, and 
ridicule is more weighty than men’s interests, then we admit 
that this great and noble undertaking of the age may fail. 
But even then we shall not admit, that it is at all necessary it 
should fail. We maintain, that, if society would seriously and 
earnestly set about the work of self-improv ement, there are 
intellect and ability of every sort enough, and a hundred 
times more than enough, to accomplish all that we desire. If 
we could promise that every leaf of scientific knowledge 
should turn to a bank note, though of the humblest denomi- 
nation, the work would be secure of the desired fulfilment. 
If men would seek knowledge, not as they seek silver, but 
with a hundredth part of the same zeal, we should not fear 
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for the result. If, for opening the sources of innocent and 
elevated enjoyment, society would expend the tenth part of 
what it now pays for excess, vice, disease, ruin, and death, it 
would be enough; enough to build Lyceums everywhere ; 
enough to procure apparatus and libraries; enough to pay 
lecturers ; enough to meet all the expenses of the most lib- 
eral, or of the most extravagant projects, in this cause. 

T he substance of the objections we are now considering 
is, that the undertaking to disseminate scientific knowledge 
among the mass of the people, is visionary, that it is unsuit- 
able to the state and objects of society. But let us consider 
what it is in this matter that is visionary. Not the knowledge 
proposed to be gained ; not the treasured wisdom of nature ; 
not the pleasure of contemplating it; not the aptitude of the 
human mind for such an employment ; not the capacity of 
common minds to receive the elementary truths of science, 
for they are very simple. What then is visionary in this 
project? That, undoubtedly, which has caused every im- 
provement that has been projected in the world to be denom- 
inated visionary. It is the novelty of the undertaking. It is 
this that marks it as chimerical. Unless, indeed, it may be said 
that one part of mankind were made to be ignorant and to 
work ; and another part made to be wise and to rule them. 
On this summary classification and appointme nt, it is true, we 
easily comprehend what is meant by ‘ rearing up a commu- 
nity of plain and industrious men, who understand their busi- 
ness.’ But, we trust, it is not visionary for men also to un- 
derstand their own nature, to reverence their Creator, and to 
look, with earnest inquiry, into those proofs of power, wis- 
dom, and benevolence, which he has spread before them. 
There cannot be a steam-boat, a power-loom, a fire-engine, 
the model of a carriage for a rail-way, or a newly invented 
machine of aay valuable description, presented for inspec- 
tion, but it is thought a mark of reasonable curiosity and en- 
lightened judgment to examine and understand it. ‘And shall 
we pass through this crowded world of skill, contrivance, 
wisdom, and beauty, and scarcely bestow upon it a casual 
thought ? 

But the point we are now considering opens to a wider 
discussion. The general question of utility here naturally 
offers itself. We have thus far been endeavoring to meet 
the question, whether anything can be done. Let us now 
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go to the inquiry, whether any good is likely to be done, pro- 
vided the undertaking can succeed. 

What is useful cannot be pronounced to be visionary. And 
yet what it is that constitutes the utility of any measure, or 
of any acquisition, may be a question, on which there will be 
all that difference of opinion, which shall make the project we 
advocate appear to some to be a visionary undertaking, and 
to others to be the soundest wisdom and the best policy. 

With some, nothing is useful but what immediately tends to 
increase the property, comfort, and outward well-being of the 

eople. And be it admitted, with all the readiness and lati- 
tude that can be desired of us, that these are important objects ; 
yet they are not the only things that come into account, as 
affecting the welfare of society. But admit the importance 
of these interests. We believe that no one estimates them, 
singly considered, at a higher rate than we do. We are 
tempted to say, that one of the greatest evils in society is, 
that people are not well enough off. Not that there is a want 
of means, for Providence everywhere is bountiful ; but these 
means are so distributed, and the maxims and habits of so- 
ciety are such, that the struggle of human interests and ne- 
cessities is too hard; that, through human misdirection, the 
temptation to dishonesty, ambition, and mutual strife, presses 
harder, if we may venture to say so, than it was meant to 
press. We have reasons then, beyond all worldly prudence, 
for wishing that competence and comfort may be increased 
in the world. 

But here we say, and might argue much at large, did our 
space permit, that the spread of scientific knowledge, a knowl- 
edge, in other words, of the mechanical powers and of the ca- 
pabilities of nature, would tend, and directly tend, to bring 
about this result. Science, it has been often said, is man’s 
empire over nature. It is this that makes a large part of the 
difference between the barbarian, who is subject. to the ele- 
ments, and of the civilized man, who commands them. It is 
this that, in civilized countries, is, every day more and more, 
rendering nature subservient to man’s use, for food, medicine, 
clothing, habitation, fuel, convenience, comfort. 

These, it may be said, are the labors of the learned. But 
Arkwright and Fulton were not learned. Besides, why 
should that which, in the hands of the studious, is so pow- 
erful an instrument, be so useless in the hands of the active 
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and laborious? We know that it is not. And it is demon- 
strable, as a matter of the plainest inference, that he, who 
works not as a senseless machine, but as an intelligent handi- 
craftsman, who understands the powers he wields, and the ele- 
ments and materials he works upon, wili have a great advan- 
tage in his knowledge. ‘The artisan, with this qualification, 
will be constantly improving his tools and the productions of 
his skill, and shortening the processes of his labor. The farm 
will be certain, other things being equal, to be better culti- 
vated, and to be made more productive, by a scientific agri- 
culturist. He will turn the stock, as well as the soil, of his 
farm to greater account, with the knowledge that books of 
science will give him. How many horses have been ruined 
by ignorance in the farrier of the part he operates upon. 
The foot of the horse is connected with the leg by muscles 
and ligaments, which answer the purpose of a fine elastic 
spring, that saves the animal from the shock, which every 
step would otherwise give him. ‘This effect is aided by the 
expansion of the hoof, and by the descent, between the two 
parts of it, of a soft, muscular substance, technically called 
the frog. Now, if the shoe be placed too far back, or be 
formed so as to contract the foot, it will interfere with this 
admirable provision of nature; and lameness will ensue. In 
the building of houses, again, scientific principles are indis- 
pensable, and undoubtedly a thorough understanding of them 
would enable the carpenter to improve his plans, and to fa- 
cilitate the execution of his task. But there is one evil that 
especially calls for a scientific remedy, and that is, the evil 
of ‘smoky houses.’ ‘There are principles, if we are rightly 
informed, on which every chimney may be constructed, so as 
certainly to draw smoke ; and any one may convince himself 
of this by the fact, that a Franklin stove is an invariable 
remedy for a smoking chimney. And yet, in many places, if 
not generally, more than half of the chimneys are so built, as 
to inflict this lasting evil, this century’s calamity, upon a whole 
household. The fuel, that is expended, either to make a 
stronger draught by increasing the fire, or to heat rooms with 
half-open doors; the colds, rheumatisms, and various dis- 
eases induced in this way ; the irritation, the actual ill tem- 
per occasioned by such circumstances, constitute, all together, 
no small item in the troubles and afflictions of domestic life! 
And all this, because one class of our artisans do not under- 
stand, in this particular, the philosophy of their business ! 
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Life, it is often said, is made up of little things. And 
how much of the discomfort, the diseases, the irritations, and 
even vices of society, is owing to little things, to little defects 
of precaution, skill, or knowledge, is a serious question. ‘This 
is not the place to enter into the subject. But of the minor 
evils that beset us, ‘ at home and abroad, in the house and 
by the way,’ we are persuaded that a fair proportion might 
be corrected or avoided by a little knowledge and considera- 
tion of the laws of nature. We see human beings, as they 
now are, instead of going on harmoniously with the system of 
things around them; instead of conforming to the laws of 
their own constitution ; instead of acting with decision, wis- 
dom, and skill, in circumstances expressly designed to call 
forth these qualities;—we see them at war with nature, and 
not only so, but contending at a disadvantage, floated and 
buffeted by the elements, without the needful safeguards, 
misled by appearances, troubled by mistakes, overcome by 
accidents, often sick from the want of care, and sorrowful for 
the want of objects, though the world is full of objects. 

Yes, full of them ; and. we now come to consider the ques- 
tion of utility in another point of light. ‘That, emphatically, 
is useful which contributes to the happiness of the mind. And 
if this is true, then ideas, reflections, thoughts are to be set 
down on the scale of utility, and are to be set highest on 
that scale. Though not reckoned in the leger, though not 
gathered into the granary, nor deposited in the warehouse ; 
though neither manufactured, nor bought, nor sold,—yet 
thoughts are useful. Nothing is so much to a man as what 
he thinks. ‘As a man thinketh so is he,’ and, especially, 
so is he happy or miserable. 

And yet there is, with many, a kind of regular and set ex- 
clusion of the mind itself from the estimate of human welfare, 
and an exclusion, by the same rule, of knowledge from the 
objects that are worthy of a distinct, professed, and practical 
attention, among the mass of mankind. Knowledge, indeed, is 
allowed to be useful, but it is useful as being auxiliary to some 
more valuable, some visible acquisition. ‘Thus the knowledge 
of the lawyer, of the physician, of the merchant, is acknowledg- 
ed to be useful ; but useful, all the while, as a commodity in 
the market. ‘That is the only popular vein of it. And there is 
no doubt that the very words, utility, advantage, good, always, 
in popular use, relate to outward possessions. And, of course, 
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with this state of mind, all efforts and combinations to ob- 
tain such possessions, all banking associations, insurance com- 
panies, fur companies, copartnerships in trade, compacts of 
all sorts to lay a grasp on the ‘ main chance,’ are the most 
reasonable things in the world. Nothing is visionary here 
but what fails; not the South Sea Company, till the bubble 
bursts ; not the cotton or woollen factory, till the stock falls 
fifty per cent. But a Lyceum, a combination among the 
people to obtain knowledge, and especially scientific knowl- 
edge, a knowledge of such things as the air, and the light, and 
the stars, an ideal good, a bubble at the outset, a thing that 
cannot be put on the file of bonds and deeds, nor served up 
in the feast, nor made anything of in any way,—why, says 
our wise man, the project is chimerical! And forthwith he 
begins to talk about Utopia, and Oceana, and Arcadia, and 
sundry other things that have no real existence. 

But knowledge i is itself a good, and a real good. And the 
Lyceum that, in ten years’ successful operation, adds twenty 
per cent. to a man’s knowledge and enlargement of mind, 
will be, at least, as much valued by him, as the bank that, in 
the same time, adds twenty per cent. to his estate. ‘The sort 
of knowledge that comes under the denomination of scientific, 
it is true, must, at least a portion of it, be sought for its own 
sake ; and the defence of it is, therefore, to be put on that 
ground. We say, then, that the knowledge of nature, in those 
respects which have the least to do with men’s business, is of 
itself a most delightful acquisition. ‘To stand amidst the 
works of the wonderful Architect, as their admiring interpre- 
ter; to look ‘around, not with the dull, unconscious gaze of 
mere animal sensations, but to comprehend, in their qualities 
and uses, the things that we behold, the air, the sunshine, the 
storm, the lightning ; ; to see all things rising in their order, 
and moving in their harmony ; ; to stand, as did the first man, 
and * call by ‘their names’ all things that ‘ pass before us,’ 
is to take one of the noblest and happiest positions on earth ; 
and fittest, too, for the lord of this lower ~~ The bare 
classification of outward objects is of itself a great pleasure, 
It is this, in part, that accounts for the pron hh of the min- 
eralogist. Mineralogy, at first view certainly, is a very dull 
science. And yet its votaries take journeys on foot ; endure 
storms, cold, hunger, and weariness ; traverse extensive dis- 
tricts ; scale lofty mountains with an eagerness that seems 
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almost like mania; and all this they do, not to put gold 
their purse, but to put a few useless stones in their cabinet. 
Now, whatever be the cause, here is undoubtedly a great 
deal of pleasure. ‘The huntsman has not a keener ; no, nor 
the miser, nor the voluptuary. And the objects which yield 
this satisfaction are abundant, are common, are everywhere to 
be found. The stones in the street, the dull walls by the 
wayside, present to the eye of the mineralogist well-known 
and interesting forms and qualities. 

But if the dullest things in nature yield this pleasure, what 
must its brighter, its more beautiful, its living forms? its 
plants of every shape and structure, and birds of every plu- 
mage, and animals that sport in all its elements and _ re- 
gions? Let our Wilson tell,—for our country was his by 
adoption,—who lived among the birds, made them as it were 
his companions, and understood their notes, as if they had 
been the voices of his children. Let the venerable Blumen- 
bach of Germany tell, who has pursued the study of natural 
history till the period of eighty, with undiminished enthusi- 
asm and delight. Or, to take singly the phenomena of vege- 
tation,—what a secret world of wonders is there in every plant? 
It seems unfortunate that any man should pass through one 
spring season, and understand nothing of these most curious 
and beautiful processes, that are going on all around him. 
Growth, vegetable growth, which to the ignorant is a bare 
and naked fact, to the scientific eye is a history, a whole his- 
tory of things, ‘the most interesting to every intelligent mind. 
Survey it throughout, from its foundation silently and myste- 
riously wrought in the dark and senseless earth, till it rises 
up to the stately plant, or the towering forest tree ; examine 
its interior structure ; trace the firm and tough fibres that give 
it strength to resist the storms amidst which it flourishes ; ob- 
serve the ducts and channels carefully laid in it, to convey 
streams from the rich fountains of life below; mark its nu- 
merous cells, those secret laboratories of nature ; and then 
consider the liquid sustenance, carried to its topmost bough 
and its outermost leaf, with no forcing pump to raise it, and 
conveying each particle to the exact place and position where 
it is needed, by a process of secretion that seems like mys- 
tery, and mystery it is ;—survey this exquisite and wonderful 
workmanship, and who, we ask, would not know something 
of allthis? Who would not give a little time to procure so great 
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a satisfaction? Who can be content to pass through the 
world in ignorance of these works of his Creator ? 

But there is another view of the intellectual good to be de- 
rived from such sources. Scientific knowledge supplies ob- 
jects to the mind, that help to preserve it from stagnation, 
ennui, and melancholy. Something has been before said 
about the want of time for scientific inquiries. ‘To this it has 
been answered in general, that there is time enough if it 
be well husbanded and improved. But to put this answer 
in the form of an indisputable fact, we say, that a great deal 
of time is actually occupied with reading among the mass of 
the community around us. There are many persons, who 
are not students, but who spend some hours every week in 
the perusal of the light and fictitious works, that crowd, almost 
to the exclusion of all others, the shelves of our circulating 
libraries. Now one great evil of this sort of reading is, that 
it trains no mental faculty, and awakens no intellectual effort ; 
that, although it arouses the passions, it leaves the mind pas- 
sive to the impressions made upon it. No intellect is more 
void of activity, more fatally dull, than that of the worn-out 
novel-reacer. Scientific researches would produce a whole- 
some action, a salutary curiosity ; and the gratification of this 
taste would not be confined to the pent-up room and the 
waning lamp, but would attend the cheerful walk, amidst the 
light and breezes of day, and the rich and fair scenes of 
nature. 

There is much need of this kind of excitement. Most 
people want more to think about, and especially more that is 
useful, interesting, and worthy of a rational nature. In truth, 
there is a great deal of dulness, of mental sluggishness, in the 
mass of society. If it were not for the newspaper and the 
novel, our people would not know how to wear away the 
heavy hours allotted to them. But these do not sufficiently 
answer the purpose of excitement, not to say that one of 
them does not answer it in the best manner. Besides, our 
country is more destitute than any other of public entertain- 
ments, of public and professed holidays; and many of the 
simple resorts of this nature, the ‘ bees’ and ‘ huskings,’ are 
disappearing from our farm-houses, giving place, it may be 
feared, to grosser stimulants, to more solitary and sadder 
pleasures. All this, it is true, may not be so much felt in 
the immediate circle of commercial pursuits, of active and en- 
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grossing trade, and hazardous speculation. But it is felt 
abroad in the land, where no deep risks or keen rivalships 
agitate the people, and no evening assemblies, no theatres 
nor shows invite them. ‘The long winter evenings pass wearily 
and heavily in many a habitation. This is a people, then, 
one might think, ripe for the great modern project of im- 
provement, ripe for Lyceums and library societies ; too intel- 
ligent to sit down stupidly and think of nothing, ‘and as yet 
too little supplied with objects. And if the more active 
classes, in our cities and villages, less need such resorts as 
we propose, on one account, they need them more on anoth- 
er. For it were well, if it were possible, to calm down these 
agitating excitements of trade. It were well, if by any possi- 
bility it could be done, to make people feel that there is 
something valuable in this world besides money. It would be 
a truly republican project, too, to bring all classes of-our citi- 
zens together, in the equally ennobling pursuit of knowledge. 

Do our people, then, crave entertainment? Nature stands 
before them as a mighty storehouse of materials. ‘The show- 
man, the manufacturer of fire-works, has nothing like this. 
It would furnish to the people one grand and perpetual fete. 
It would open scenes of enchantment, and miracles of art, 
beyond all that theatre, or royal palace, or the fabled halls of 
oriental magicians could offer. ‘The entertainment, too, 
would be comparatively cheap. Less than what it now costs 
to dress up artificial scenery,—and yet, if the theatre could be 
the noble school that it ought to be, we should not object to 
it ;—less than what is given to pay for the feats of jugglers, 
mountebanks, and dancers; and less, far less than what it 
costs to distil the wholesome fruits ‘af nature into poison, 
would be sufficient to unfold the secrets and wonders of this 
mighty treasure-house. 

In the light of this contrast indeed, were it fully displayed, 
the contemplation of human folly would be perfectly over- 
whelming. If all that has been done, and expended, and lost, 
by the abuse of nature to purposes of gluttony, intemperance, 
luxury, vanity, and vitiating entertainment, had been devoted 
to the knowledge and cultivation of nature; and then, if all 
the boundless sum of treasure, toil, and life, that has been 
sacrificed in bloody and barbarous wars, had been converted 
to the same rational and beneficent use, it is impossible to 
describe or imagine the improved and happy condition in 
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which the world would now be found. If all human power, 
wealth, activity, zeal, and ingenuity had been fairly brought to 
bear upon the world’s improvement and welfare, a scene would 
have been presented, to which the fabled Arcadia of the po- 
ets would be as the simple field to the well cultivated garden. 
The earth would indeed have been as ‘ the garden of God.’ 
Means of communication, means of comfort might have been 
provided ; broad and beaten pathways might have been open- 
ed through mountains and forests, to convey the blessings of 
civilization, and the greetings of affection, to the uttermost re- 
gions ; fair cities and marble palaces and temples might have 
risen in every wilderness; rich groves and bowers of peace 
and contentment might have covered every plain, now barren 
and desolate, and oftentimes stained with blood. ‘There need 
have been no ill-constructed habitations, no damp and _ loath- 
some hovels, no scantly provided board, no gaunt and hag- 
gard vauge of hunger, no ‘looped and windowed ragged- 
ness’; and, comparatively, there need have been no disease, 
nor vice, nor misery,—at least, no such frightful masses of 
these evils,—in the whole world. And yet, when we pro- 
pose to turn the human mind to a consideration of the pow- 
ers and uses of nature, when we propose to raise it from 
these dreadful and wasting delusions to knowledge, virtue, 
and religion, we are asked, as if the world had never pro- 
ceeded upon any other rule,— ‘ What use is there in all these 
things ?’ 

We say, to religion; and upon the tendency of a knowl- 
edge of nature to awaken a rational, habitual, and fervent piety, 
we must add a few remarks in close. 

Among the qualities of the human character, it seems to 
us that piety has been, least of all, wisely and successfully 
cultivated. And we speak of the cultivation of piety now, as 
one of the great ¢nterests of mankind. ‘This is not the place 
to enter into the reasons, why it is to be thus regarded. But 
that it is a spring of lofty sentiments, a direct source of hap- 
piness, a promoter of virtue in its noblest forms; that it is a 
needful refuge for human weakness, and an interpreter of 
what would otherwise be life’s troubled mystery ; that it is, 
moreover, a most reasonable homage of creatures to their 
Creator, we shall consider as positions undisputed by those to 
whom we choose at present to address ourselves. 

But although it is thus the interest, and, we might say, the 
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grandest form of the great interest of every human being, 
piety, it seems to us, among the body of mankind, has been 
one of the most inoperative, inconstant, and factitious of all 
sentiments. Let theologians dispute as they may about hu- 
man depravity, total or partial, it must be conceded by all, 
that the Being, whose presence is ever and everywhere most 
truly with us, whose presence is constantly and most striking- 
ly manifest in every object around us, is least of all present to 
men’s thoughts. Now one reason of the deficiency of that 
great sentionent, for which, as we believe, there is a natural 
aptitude in the human breast, is, we doubt not, the want of 
knowledge, the want of enlarged and distinct ideas. It is not 
enough to say, in the general, that God is wise, good, and 
merciful. It is not enough to teach this on set times and oc- 
casions. It would not be enough to do this concerning any 
other being, in whom we wished to awaken a deep and habit- 
ual interest. We want statements, specifications, facts, de- 
tails, that will illustrate the wonderful perfections of the in- 
finite Creator ; and these details require to be such as will 
make their impression every day and hour, as will mingle 
their suggestions with all the toils and cares of business, and 
record their instructions on all the paths of life. Men, it is 
often said, and too truly, are so engrossed with occupation, so 
oppressed with labor, so agitated by competition, and _per- 
plexed with difficulty, that religion is precluded and kept out 
of sight. What is needed then is, that religious reflections 
should be mixed up, if possible, with the mass of human pur- 
suits, should start up unbidden on every side, should make 
their impression, as all deep and abiding impressions are 
made, by constant and unforced repetition. 

Now, it is precisely this want that is supplied by the scien- 
tific knowledge of nature. Not that men would think less of 
their Bible, for thinking more of this knowledge. It would 
help to explain their Bible, and give a loftier meaning to many 
of the noblest passages of ‘ Holy Writ.’ Nature, too, is as 
truly a manifestation from Heaven as the Scriptures. ‘¢ "Tis 
elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand.’ The knowledge of 
it could scarcely fail to be a most powerful means of devotion. 
It is worthy of remark, that those philosophers, in general, 
who have been students of nature, have been distinguished 
by a pious reverence for the Author of nature. How with- 
out that ‘ madness,’ which the poet charges upon ‘the un- 
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devout astronomer,’ could they escape it? It follows, as in- 
ference from premises, as cause from effect. A man, who 
reads a work of genius, if he comprehends it, unavoidably 
admires its author. How could a similar, but loftier senti- 
ment fail to arise from a study of the volume of nature ! 

But this volume has an advantage, in one respect, over all 
other volumes. It is, as we have already intimated, ‘ ever 
open before us, and we may read it at our leisure.’ Nay, 
we must read it, if we understand its language, almost in 
spite of ourselves. ‘ Its line is gone out through all the earth, 
and its words to the end of the world.’ Now of this various, 
unceasing, Omnipresent communication, knowledge, knowl- 
edge, we repeat, is the great interpreter. It would make the 
world a new sphere to us, a sphere of new and nobler influ- 
ences. Nothing that we remember, besides the direct effect 
of religious emotion, ever so effectually and entirely placed 
us in a ‘new world,’ as the simple philosophical history of 
vegetation. Knowledge would write lessons of piety on every 
leaf. Every ‘turf would be a fragrant shrine.’ ‘The earth, 
in its light, would rear ten thousand altars around us. The 
air we breathe would be incense. And heaven, beyond 
towering arch or temple’s dome, would bear us to contempla- 
tions, glorious, sublime, seer of the adorable Creator. 
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Ir we may believe certain high authorities, it was once 
thought that poetry required peculiar natural powers; such 
as are not given to all men, at least in the same measure. 
The poet, in order to pass muster, was required to possess the 
highest attributes of mind and the best affections of the heart ; 
to have an eye wide and searching, quick to discern the 
magnificence and glory of nature, and able to look down into 
the “depths of the soul. Beside the delicate sensibility which 
voluntary retirement could give him, he was expected to have 
an acquaintance with all the principles of human action, from 
the power which lifted and swayed the stormy passions of 
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the multitude, to the hair-spring which set in motion the way- 
ward ambition of kings. But not to dwell on these easy 
generalities, it is enough to say, that the poet was the fa- 
vorite creation of the imagination of the ancients. Their dei- 
ties were hardly respectable in their character and preten- 
sions; they were nothing more than human agents, exalted 
to the power and dignity of evil spirits; with more capacity 
of doing evil, and even less disposition to do good. ‘The po- 
et made the hero; so that he had no rival in the admiration 
of men; and this may account for the number and greatness 
of the qualifications required in those who aspired to the sa- 
cred name. 

For many years this imaginary being has ceased to be 
found, and grave men have doubted, whether any such ever 
existed. Certainly, the impression that any peculiar powers 
are required for the production of poetry is completely done 
away. ‘The time which Johnson prophesied, in no good hu- 
mor, is come in this country, if not in his own, when ‘ the 
cook warbles lyrics in the kitchen, and the thresher vociferates 
his dithyrambics in the barn.’ One of the first efforts of our 
forefathers was to destroy the monopoly of genius, and to im- 
press upon their children the valuable truth, that man could 
do again whatever man _ done. ‘They entered the sacred 
ground of poetry withou& utting off their shoes, and made 
sure of success beforehand: by establishing the principle, that 
praise was due to well-meant exertion. If an epitaph, an 
elegy, or even a hymn-book was called for, they considered 
it not a matter of choice, but of duty, to supply the demand. 
Even the great epics of our country, in more modern times, 
were written with the same intrepidity. ‘The writers saw that 
all other great nations had their distinguished poetical works, 
and they resolved that their own land should not be without 
them ; if no one else would write them, they would ; though 
they had little leisure for the labor, and for the art itself 
neither propensity nor vocation. 

From their time to the present, Mr Kettell will bear us wit- 
ness, vast quantities of good merchantable poetry, of which 
his three volumes are only specimens, have been thrown into 
the market every year; or rather, we should say, have been 
produced ; for some of the worthies of that collection little 
dreamed of being translated from the dark corner of a news- 
paper to a place among the northern stars. The result of 
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making this business so common has been a great develope- 
ment of mechanical skill. Very tolerable verse may now be 
made with very little expense of time and labor; though 
there is reason to fear, that, in many cases, the workmanship 
covers the want of material. It is not long since an indi- 
vidual in one of our cities offered to supply the public with 
good verse, suited to any occasion, and at low prices ; but 
the domestic manufacture had become so common, that he 
found no encouragement in his profession. We are evidently 
approaching a state of independence, even beyond that con- 
templated by the American system ; when not only our na- 
tion shall cease to be indebted to others, but every individual 
shall furnish his own supply ; and as all are pretty well satis- 
fied with their exploits in verse, we rejoice in believing that 
every one will be supplied to his mind with poetry, which, if 
none of the best, is good enough for him. 

But it must not be denied, that those who are inclined to 
look upon the dark side, represent this as a sign of the tem- 
porary decline of the art. For they say, and, it must be con- 
fessed, with some show of reason, that the gods have made 
excellence the prize of labor; and if the public are disposed 
to favor productions of the lighter kind, the fact, that excel- 
lence is no longer required, proves that the public taste is 
also declining. Neither is the success of the great poets of 
the present day any objection to this statement, because the 
labor spoken of is not required for single efforts, but in the 
preparation for great exertions. Thus it was by slow de- 
grees, that Scott prepared himself for those works, which are 
now the wonder of the world; it was not at once, that 
Moore became master of his miraculous versification and 
imagery ; and it was long before Mrs Hemans acquired that 
beautiful power, which now appears, however lightly her hand 
passes over the strings. With all their fine natural talent, 
they evidently felt and acted upon the conviction, that labor 
was essential to excellence and permanent success. Such is 
the opinion of sundry poetical skeptics ; and whether it is a 
sound and sensible doctrine, or only an antiquated prejudice, 
time will show, when the momentary fashion is passed away. 
One thing, however, is clear; that those, who believe that 
no industry is required, fall into direct and servile imitation, 
and that not of the best models. For even to become sen- 
sible of the excellences of the great masters of the art, re- 
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quires thought and study; no man is struck, at the first 
glance, with the greatness of the Paradise Lost, any more 
than the power of one of Raffaelle’s pictures ;_ we do not choose 
such works for the entertainment of our leisure hours, till we 
have become familiar with their beauties ; and as such works 
are not so popular as those which are less admired, the ju- 
dicious race of imitators choose a nearer way to applause, and 
copy the marvels of the hour. But the peculiarities, which are 
pleasing in original writers, will not bear imitation by the 
ablest hand, and such are not the hands which usually engage 
in this employment ; so that the imitation, like Gothie archi- 
tecture in our country, is more desperately Gothic than its 
original, and at last model and imitation are brought alike 
into contempt ; a fate, of which we have abundant illustration. 
We must not judge of excellence in this way. No man 
chooses the noblest sciences, the sublimest scenes, nor the 
greatest men, for the companions of leisure hours ; and it is 
but a mistaken gratitude to pronounce those who have best 
entertained us the greatest masters of the lyre. 

A great proportion of the poetry in our country is of this 
imitative kind. ‘There is evidence enough, that it is not 
owing to want of genius, and we are inclined to ascribe it 
to a want of correct and strong ambition. No man_here 

makes poetry a serious and engrossing pursuit ; and those 
who treat it merely as a graceful accomplishment, naturally 
imitate the manner of the writers they are most familiar with ; 
and as, for the reason just given, the writers most admired are 
not menage most read, it has come to pass, as once in Israel, 
that they ‘ go in by-paths,’ and the highways are deserted. 
Sull we are confident, that the way of Milton and Pope, by 
which we mean the way of thoughtfulness, care, and labor, 
will triumph at last; for we are convinced that there is a 
large body of cultivated men in our country, who, though no 
lovers of what bears the name of poetry at present, do yet 
take pleasure in reading our older writers and the truly ex- 
cellent of the day ; who know that genius is as much a matter 
of cultivation as of nature; who know that a taste for the 
beauty and grandeur of the visible world is formed by medi- 
tation, that acquaintance with the heart is not intuitive, and 
that power over hearts and souls is not to be acquired in an 
hour ; who therefore have no patience with those, who rest 
their claims upon immediate inspiration, and will neither read 
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nor hear without first having some assurance, that the writer, 
who invites their attention, instead of relying on charms and 
spells, has deliberately prepared himself for one of the high- 
est and most difficult, and, when successful, most glorious en- 
terprises of the mind. 

Mr Sprague has secured the verdict of such men in his fa- 
vor, and this is no light testimony to his merit. ‘The occasion 
for which his longest poem was written, is one that assembles 
many persons who have no particular taste for poetry, but are 
disposed to listen and criticize it like any other intellectual 
exertion. Doubtless they are disposed to be pleased with 
what they hear, for want of candor is not the fault of our 
audiences ; but we think that the poet would hazard much, 
who should attempt to interest them by the prevailing prettiness 
of the day. He is obliged to address himself to a manly good 
sense, and to that degree of cultivation in his own depart- 
ment, which men of education are apt to reach in every fine 
and graceful art. It was evidently with such impressions of 
his audience, that Mr Sprague prepared the poem before us ; 
and, as might be expected from his ability, he ensured per- 
fect success. Many of those, who looked for no pleasure 
from verse, except its lulling sounds, were amazed to hear 
from a poet so manly and business-like a production. 

We cannot help thinking, that it would be well for our po- 
ets to have some such tribunal, from whose decisions they 
might learn the public taste, which is generally merciful in 
its judgments, and almost always just. If the poet writes for 
himself, it is hardly worth while to publish his works, and he 
may choose what style he will; but if he intends to amuse or 
instruct the public, he must conform to their taste, unless he 
can prove it widely distant from truth and nature. This, we 
apprehend, no one could do. Our audiences are at least as 
enlightened as those of ancient Greece ; and there can be no 
doubt, that such works as Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude,’ Moore’s 
‘Melodies,’ Southey’s * Roderick,’ Byron’s ‘ Corsair,’ and 
Mrs Hemans’s ‘ England’s Dead,’ would be listened to with 
enthusiastic delight. We have often thought, that, in all the 
fine arts, as well as fine writing, the object should be to gain 
the favor of refined minds, w hich have no intimate acquain- 
tance with the particular art; in other words, to aim at that 
simplicity which is universally and always pleasing. We do 
not believe that one of Allston’s pictures could pass unnoticed 
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by any educated man, who had the least attachment for the 
art, however unversed in the mysteries of light, shade, and 
proportions. And when we have seen the exquisite weari- 
ness of audiences, listening to music which was understood 
by none but the performers, not to speak of the contortions 
of such as were lashing themselves up to rapture, common 
humanity has tempted us to wish, that some means could be 
devised to check this wanton expenditure of skill. Whoever 
has listened to the wailing of neglected poets, more in anger 
than in sorrow, over the perversion of public taste, would re- 
joice if a way was discovered to spare them that torture. We 
take the liberty to recommend to them to consult the public 
taste in one or two efforts; and if they deserve success, we 
believe they will have no reason to regret the trial. Nothing 
can exceed the favor shown to poets in this country. Bry- 
ant, Halleck, and others have been read and praised with en- 
thusiasm ; and if Percival had but followed their judicious 
example, his fine imagination and remarkable power of lan- 
guage would have given him a place second to no other in 
the public regard. 

Mr Sprague has shown great good sense in this respect, 
and has accordingly met with uncommon favor. ‘Though he 
has succeeded so well in theatrical addresses,;—and where 
Byron failed, it is no small praise to have succeeded,—we 
cannot wish to see any more of them. Such a stiff and un- 
gainly service is not worthy of his powers. Nor are we dis- 
posed to be so partial to his ‘ Shakspeare Ode,’ brilliant al- 
though it is, as to some other pieces of less pretension. We 
prefer the following lines on ‘ Art,’ which, we believe, were 
written for some public occasion. The circumstances are 
well selected and happily combined, and would give any 
reader the impression of true poetical power. 

‘When, from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path. 
"T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
“The curse a blessing shall be found.” 


‘She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeam never blazed ;— 
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The thistle shrunk,—the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladden’d as she gazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’s command to him are given ; 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


‘ He rends the oak,—and bids it ride, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock,—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal, 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


‘ He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill ; 
He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 
And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 


‘In fields of air he writes his name, 

And treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the Throne on high. 
In war renown’d, in peace sublime, 

He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race.’ 


The next quotation is part of an address to two swallows, 
which flew into a church window during divine service. It 
reminds us of the mild and thoughtful “beauty of Bryant’s 
‘Lines to a Waterfowl,’ perhaps the finest of that popular po- 
et’s writings. No subjects better display the talent of a man 
of genius; to give such interest to a trifle, and use it to sug- 
gest high and important instruction, though often attempted, 
is seldom so successfully done. 

‘Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 


Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
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‘ Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 


‘ Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep ; 
Penance is not for you, 
Bless’d wanderers of the upper deep.’ 


Mr Sprague is best known by his Poem delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, in August, 1829. 
The poet, on this occasion, labors under some disadvantages. 
He succeeds an orator, who has already engaged the atten- 
tion of the audience with some high intellectual subject, for a 
time limited only by his own discretion; and who, whether 
dull or able, may be supposed to leave his hearers little dis- 
posed to listen to any other. Beside, by an absurd and un- 
explained arrangement, those, who would secure places for 
these performances, are compelled to endure an hour or two 
of previous declamation, of the unmeaning kind in vogue 
in our public institutions. All these things are certainly 
against him; and it is not easy to select a subject which will 
afford sufficient interest for the variety of hearers. Mr 
Sprague, however, not only added to the high reputation 
which he put at stake, but made himself known as the author 
of a poem, the high classical merit of which has established 
his poetical character. 

His subject is Curiosity, and we think it happily chosen ; 
if the subject is a matter of importance to one, who can give 
interest to any by rich and various illustration. ‘The begin- 
ning of the poem is well imagined to awaken curiosity ; but it 
was a bold experiment to hold the minds of his hearers so 
long in suspense, and but for the excellence of what succeeds, 
would hardly have been forgiven. 

The effect of this principle, in childhood, is thus beauti- 
fully described. 

‘In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
Throned in his mother’s lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 

Next it assails him in his top’s strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break and every spring expose. 
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Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O’er the bright pages of his pictured stores ; 

How oft he steals upon your graver task, 

Of this to tell you and of that to ask ; 

And, when the waning hour to-bedward bids, 
Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids, 

How winningly he pleads to gain you o’er, 

That he may read one little story more.’ p. 5. 

Mr Sprague has taken advantage of this occasion, to lash 
many of the vices and follies of the times. His censure on 
the press is timely and powerful. We may endure to hear 
the prints of half the country praising ‘ The Course of Time,’ 
but their eulogies of the licentious and disgusting ‘ Pelham,’ 
deserve his severest sarcasm. ‘The fierce and brutal violence 
of this mighty element, for a few years past, is enough to fill 
a thoughtful mind with dismay, when we reflect, that millions 
are daily drinking from these poisonous and polluted streams ; 
and we are glad that Mr Sprague has given us a bright side 
to this dark and hopeless picture, colored with his usual 


power. 
‘ All are not such? O no, there are, thank Heaven, 
A nobler troop to whom this trust is given ; 
Who, all unbribed, on freedom’s ramparts stand, 
Faithful and firm, bright warders of the land. 
By them still lifts the Press its arm abroad, 
To guide all-curious man along life’s road ; 
To cheer young genius, pity’s ‘tear to start, 
In truth’s bold cause to rouse each fearless heart ; 
O’er male and female quacks to shake the rod, 
And scourge the unsexed thing that scorns her God.’ 
p- 12. 
We give next the character of the miser, which reminds us 
of the characters of Pope. It would be well if such portraits 
were oftener held up to detestation in this country, where the 
power of gain being universal as the passion, and balanced 
by no other restraints than conscience and religion, which 
have but little influence with the worshippers of Mammon, we 
are in some danger of mistaking avarice for a virtue, and the 
miser for a benefactor of mankind. 
‘Go, seek him out on yon dear Gotham’s walk, 
Where traffic’s venturers meet to trade and talk ; 
Where Mammon’s votaries bend, of each degree, 


The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee ; 
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Where rogues insolvent strut in whitewashed pride, 
And shove the dupes who trusted them aside. 

How through the buzzing crowd he threads his way, 
To catch the flying rumors of the day ; 

To learn of changing stocks, of bargains crossed, 
Of breaking merchants, and of cargoes lost ; 

The thousand ills that traffic’s walks i inv ade, 

And give the heart-ach to the sons of trade. 

How cold he hearkens to some bankrupt’s wo, 
Nods his wise head, and cries,—* I told you so; 
The thriftless fellow lived beyond his means, 

He must buy brants,—I make my folks eat beans; 
What cares he for the knave, the knave’s sad wife, 
The blighted prospects of an anxious life ? 

The kindly throbs that other men control, 

Ne’er melt the iron of the miser’s soul ; 

Through life’s dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends ; 


99 


But when to death he sinks, ungrieved, unsung, 
Buoyed by the blessing of no mortal tongue ; 
No worth rewarded and no want redressed, 
To scatter fragrance round his place of rest, 
What shall that hallowed epitaph supply— 
The universal wo when good men die? 
Cold Curiosity shall linger there, 
To guess the wealth he leaves his tearless heir ; 
Perchance to wonder what must be his doom, 
In the far land that lies beyond the tomb; — 
Alas! for him, if, in its awful plan, 
Heaven deal with him as he hath dealt with man.’ 
pp. 17, 18. 
There is one of the finest pictures we remember ever to 
have seen, of a family, the father of which is led by ‘ cu- 
riosity’ to visit foreign lands. ‘The gloom of his mansion, 
the regrets of his wife and children, and the thoughtfulness 
with which he leans over the cradle, with his purpose almost 
shaken, are described with truth and feeling ; and powerfully 
wound up with a view of him, lying in the cabin of the 
homeward vessel, with the seal of death on his brow, till the 
short preparation is made for that most forlorn of all services, 
the funeral at sea. We have only room for the close. 
‘ Cold in his cabin now, 
f Death’s finger-mark is on his pallid brow; 
q No wife stood by, her patient watch to keep, 
: To smile on him, then turn away to weep; 
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Kind woman’s place rough mariners supplied, 
And shared the wanderer’s blessing when he died. 
Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear, 
His body to the deck they slowly bear ; 
Even there the spirit that I sing is true, 
The crew look on with sad, but curious view ; 
The setting sun flings round his farewell rays, 
O’er the broad ocean not a ripple plays ; 
How eloquent, how awful in its power, 
The silent lecture of death’s sabbath hour ; 
One voice that silence breaks,—the prayer is said, 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid ; 
The plashing waters mark his resting-place, 
And fold him round in one long, cold embrace ; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o’er, 
Then break, to be, like him, beheld no more ; 
Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep, 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep.’ 
pp. 24, 25. 
Mr Sprague’s language is simple and nervous, and his ima- 
gery brilliant and striking. There is a spirit of pervading 
good sense in this poem, “which shows that he gives poetry its 
right place in his mind. Above all there is a lofty tone of 
thought, which indicates superiority to the affectations of the 
day. Notwithstanding the intimations conveyed in the close 
of this work, that the duties of his life are of no poetical char- 
acter, we venture to hope, that some moral subject will again 
inspire him, and hazard nothing in predicting, that, in such an 
event, he will do honor to himself and the country. 





me a OU tL 
Art. [1.— Suggestions eting Improvements in Educa- 
tion, presented to the Trustees of the Hartford Female 


Seminary, and published at their Request. By Catua- 
RINE E. Beecuer. Hartford. Packard & Butler. 8vo. 


pp. 84. 


Mucu of the existing evil in the world may be removed or 
lessened by human agency. What now is, and always has 
been, regarded as the most powerful means for improving the 
condition of our race, is education. ‘This being so well un- 
derstood, it is sometimes asked, Why, then, are the hopes of 
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careful and conscientious parents so often defeated in the fu- 
ture character of their offspring? Why is it, that the wealth 
lavished on education, and the unremitted labors of friends 
and teachers, so often yield but miserable and_ unsatisfactory 
returns; that where the good seed is sown, the harvest is 
nothing but weeds? We do not now inquire, as to the causes 
of crime and wretchedness among individuals who are borne 
down by poverty and ignorance ; or of the low and sensual 
morality of nations on which the light of Christianity has not 
yet shone ; or of those which have been for ages oppressed 
under absurd political systems. But why is it, that, in a 
country like our own, whose political institutions are wise, in 
which education is made an object of chief importance, it 
should so often prove unsuccessful in its influence on the 
character even of those who are most fortunately situated ? 
It is not our intention, at present, to enter very deeply into 
the discussion of these questions. It is evident, that the im- 
perfect success of education, compared with the means used, 
does not arise from any want of interest in the subject. On 
the contrary, the whole community of our country seems to 
be fully aware of its importance, and is striving earnestly to 
increase the present means, and improve the present modes 
of education. Every year is adding new states to the num- 
ber of those which provide free schools for the instruction of 
all classes. Legislatures and individuals have showered their 
bounty on our seminaries of learning. Every day brings 
forth new treatises for the use of schools and colleges, mad 
new volumes for the instruction and amusement of youth, 
which, compared with those in use twenty years ago, exhibit 
reat and manifest improvement. We behold, on «very side, 
proofs of the earnest and constant efforts which are making 
to promote the welfare of the rising generation. We daily 
hear of new schools on improved plans, and of new systems 
of instruction introduced into the old. Sunday schools, too, 
which are now so common, are an instrument to act on the 
moral nature of the people, the power of which is great, and 
as yet, perhaps, not fully appreciated. The societies for the 
diffusion of knowledge, the Lyceums, and Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, the popular scientific lectures, also afford means of 
advancing the intellectual, and, at the same time, the moral 
condition of the great mass of the community, to which former 
ages present no parallel. And not only are the respectable 
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portions of the laboring classes thus incited and led to im- 


provement ; but even those degraded outcasts, the tenants of 


prisons and houses of correction, have been sought out by a 
judicious humanity, and made the objects of the blessings of 
education. 

However much satisfaction we may feel in contemplating 
the facts to which we have alluded, still we cannot but con- 
fess, that education is as yet a very imperfect instrument, 
compared with what it might be rendered. 'The object of 
the little volume, named at the head of this article, appears to 
be to show some of the causes of this imperfection, and to 
suggest improvements. ‘The author is the Principal of the 
Hartford Female Seminary, an institution for the education 
of females, which has acquired a high reputation under her 
direction. It appears from the title-page, that it was pre- 
sented to the trustees of the Seminary, and that it is pub- 
lished at their request. The author, after pointing out the 
defects in school education, states some of the modes of in- 
struction which are pursued in her own establishment, and 
finally proposes certain changes in it for the consideration of 
the trustees. 

We can truly say, that we have read this little volume with 
great pleasure. Not that we give our entire assent to all that 
the author advances, for we shall have occasion, before we fin- 
ish, to controvert some of her positions ; but her book ex- 
hibits great good sense, a thorough practical knowledge of the 
business of instruction, and a deep and lively interest in the 
subject. It is evidently the work of patient reflection and 
careful observation; and written in a very animated and for- 
cible manner. Her suggestions do not all merit the praise of 
absolute novelty, but many of them have the higher merit of 
truth and correctness; and, indeed, when we consider that, 
as far back as the time of Lycurgus, the science of education 
was, In some respects, as well understood and thoroughly 
practised as at present, and recollect the attention which such 
minds as Quinctilian and Locke, to mention no others, have 
devoted to the subject, we shall readily believe, that what the 
public requires is not always to have new paths pointed out, 
but to be recalled to the old. We believe that few parents 
and few instructers can read this littke volume without de- 
riving from it something useful. And perhaps that heavy 
mass, the public, which is oftentimes so difficult to move, but 
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whose momentum is so irresistible when it is once set in motion, 
may be forced into action by this and similar publications. 

After remarking, in the outset, how much time, labor, and 
money are expended to little purpose in the instruction of 
youth, and what service teachers might render by communi- 
cating to the public the results of their experience, the author 
continues as follows. 


‘ Most of the defects, which are continually discovered and la- 
mented in present systems of education, may be traced, either 
directly or indirectly, to the fact, that the formation of the minds 
of children has not been made a profession securing wealth, in- 
fluence, or honor, to those who enter it. 

‘The three professions of law, divinity, and medicine, present 
a reasonable prospect of reputation, influence, and emolument, 
to active and cultivated minds. ‘The mercantile, manufacturing, 
and mechanical professions, present a hope of gaining at le vast 
that wealth which can so readily purchase estimation and influ- 
ence. But the profession of a teacher has not offered any such 
stimulus. 

‘It has been looked upon as the resource of poverty, or as a 
drudgery suited only to inferior minds, and far beneath the aims 
of the intellectual aspirant for fame and influence, or of the ac- 
tive competitor for wealth and distinction. ‘The consequence of 
this has been, as a general fact, that this profession has never, 
until very reeently, commanded, or secured the effort of gifted 
minds. "These have all forsaken this for a more lucrative or a 
more honorable avenue; and few have engaged in it, except 
those whose talents would not allow them to rise in other pro- 
fessions, or those who only made it a temporary resort, till better 
prospects should offer. 

‘In all other professions, we find bodies of men united by a 
common professional interest ; we find organs of public commu- 
nication, in the form of periodicals, or of official reports; in all other 
professions, the improvement of distinguished minds, and the result 
of their successful experiments are recorded and transmitted for the 
benefit of those who may succeed. ‘The duties of all other pro- 
fessions are deemed of so much consequence that years must be 
spent, even after a liberal education, in preparing for these pe- 
culiar duties ; and the public are so tenacious lest these profes- 
sions should be filled by persons not properly prepared, that none 
may be admitted, but upon an examination before those qualified 
by study and experience to judge of the acquisitions of each can- 
didate. 

‘Even the simple business of making a shoe, is deemed of such 
importance and difficulty as to demand an apprenticeship for 
years, and mankind are usually very cautious not to hazard em- 
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ploying even one of this profession who is unprepared for the 
business he attempts. 

But to form the mind of man is deemed so simple and easy 
an affair, that no such preparation or precautions are required. 
Any person may become a teacher without any definite prepara- 
tion, and without any test of skill or experience. ‘Thousands 
will be found who would consider it ridiculous for a child to have 
his foot covered by an awkward and inexperienced artisan, who 
yet, without a moment’s examination, would commit the forma- 
tion of his mind to almost any one who will offer to do the busi- 
ness. Were our country suddenly deprived of every artist who 
could make a shoe, we should immediately witness frequent com- 
bination and consultation to supply the loss. ‘The most ingenious 
would be employed to communicate to others their skill, and 
thousands of minds would be directing their energies to restoring 
this useful art to its former advance toward perfection. But the 
human mind, that spark of immortality, that wonderful origin of 
knowledge, invention, affection, and moral power, where has 
been the combined effort, the patient instruction, the collected 
treasures of experience, the enthusiasm of interest, which should 
direct in clothing this emanation of Deity with ali its expanded 
powers, its glowing affections, and undying energies? Has it 
not been the desultory, disunited business of a class of persons, 
driven to it by necessity, performing it without the enthusiasm 
which glows in all other professions, and leaving it whenever 
a livelihood could be obtained in any other respectable way ?’ 
pp. 4—6. 

Perhaps this passage may be considered as rather an ex- 
aggerated picture ; but, unfortunately, its general truth can- 
not be questioned. ‘The author next shows, how unfitted 
mothers and teachers frequently are for the business of edu- 
cation. 


‘it is to mothers and to teachers, that the world is to look for the 
character which is to be enstamped on each succeeding genera- 
tion, for it is to them the great business of education is almost 
exclusively committed. And will it not appear by examination, 
that neither mothers nor teachers have ever been properly edu- 
cated for their profession? What is the profession of a Woman ? 
Is it not to form immortal minds, and to watch, to nurse, and to 
rear the bodily system, so fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
upon the order and regulation of which the health and well- 
being of the mind so greatly depend ? 

‘ But let most of our sex upon whom these arduous duties de- 
volve, be asked; Have you ever devoted any time and study, in 
the course of your education, to any preparation for these duties? 
Have you been taught anything of the structure, the nature, and 
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the laws of the body, which you inhabit? Were you ever taught 
to understand the operation of diet, air, exercise, and modes of 
dress upon the human frame? Have the causes which are con- 
tinually operating to prevent good health, and the modes by 
which it might be perfected and preserved, ever been made the 
subject of any instruction? Perhaps almost every voice would 
respond, No; we have attended to almost everything mere than 
to this; we have been taught more concerning the structure of 
the earth, the laws of the heavenly bodies, the habits and forma- 
tion of plants, the philosophy of language ; more of almost any- 
thing, than the structure of the human frame and the laws of 
health and reason. But is it not the business, the profession of 
a woman to guard the health, and form the physical habits of the 
young ? And is not the cradle of infancy and the chamber of 
sickness sacred to woman alone? And ought she not to know at 
least some of the general principles of that perfect and wonderful 
piece of mechanism committed to her preservation and care ? 

‘The restoration of health is the physician’s profession, but the 
preservation of it falls to other hands ; and it is believed that the 
time will come, when woman will be taught to understand some- 
thing respecting the construction of the human frame ; ; the phi- 
losophical results which will naturally follow from restricted exer- 
cise, unhealthy modes of dress, improper diet, and many other 
causes, which are continually operating to destroy the health and 
life of the young. 

‘Again, let our sex be asked respecting the instruction they 
have received in the course of their education, on that still more 
arduous and difficult department of their profession, which relates 
to the intellect and the moral susceptibilities. Have you been 
taught the powers and faculties of the human mind, and the laws 
by which it is regulated? Have you studied how to direct its 
several faculties ; how to restore those that are overgrown, and 
strengthen and mature those that are deficient? Have you been 
taught the best modes of communicaling knowledge, as well as 
of acquiring it? Have you learned the best mode of correcting 
bad moral habits, and forming good ones?’ pp. 7—9. 

The remarks upon the common want of proper preparation 
in schoolmasters for their profession, and their consequent 
unfitness for it, are judicious. ‘This is indeed a great evil, 
and one for which it is difficult to suggest an adequate reme- 
dy. A very large proportion of all the teachers in our 
country, are persons who adopt the business of instruction 
merely as a means of support for some short period, not in- 
tending to take it up as the profession of their lives. ‘These 
individuals, however meritorious, cannot feel a deep interest 
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in this temporary calling. An employment, which is always 
extremely laborious, becomes irksome and disagreeable to 
those who have assumed it from necessity, not choice, and 
are constantly looking forward to leave it as soon as possible. 
With such feelings, ove can they be expected to perform their 
duties in a manner satisfactory to themselves, or useful to 
their pupils. Even with the most conscientious desire of do- 
ing everything which they ought to do, they cannot feel that 
interest in their pupils and their pursuits, which is essential to 
good instructers. ‘hey will rarely exert themselves to make 
any improvements in the received modes of teaching; or, if 
they do make such exertions, will rarely have opportunity to 
mature and apply them successfully. It may also be re- 
marked, that the personal characters of many men, who are 
in other respects estimable, totally unfit them for teachers. 
Should men, who are arbitrary, irritable, impatient, and_pas- 
sionate ; or abstracted and inattentive; or cold, severe, and 
taciturn; ever be admitted into the office of instructers? In 
theory, there can be but one opinion on this subject, that such 
persons should never be allowed to undertake the business 
of teaching ; yet, in practice, it is but little regarded. What 
effect will such instructers have on the dispositions of the 
youth committed to their charge? 

Our author says, very justly, that many of the most se- 
rious evils in education have arisen from the want of prop- 
er school-books. ‘There is undoubtedly much ground for 
complaint in this respect. Yet the evil is in a fair way to be 
gradually cured. In many of the books of instruction, pub- 
lished of late years, especially those intended for younger 
children, we find a more exact adaptation to the capacity 
and wants of the pupils; an attempt to make everything as 
clear and simple as possible, to give interest to the dry ab- 
stractions of science, and thus to make books the pleasant 
companions, instead of the severe masters, of youth. The 
introduction of the plan of Pestalozzi in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, by Colburn, must have led to some beneficial changes 
in the mode of teaching that branch of knowledge. So 
the improvements in the reading-books for young children 
must render their path up the hill of science less rugged. 
And we should think, that the use of a Greek lexicon with 
English definitions might make the study of that rich and 
delightful language less repulsive to young students, than it is 
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when the meanings of words in an unknown tongue are given 
in another scarcely less unknown. ‘The introduction of Eng- 
lish, in the place of Latin notes, in the Roman classics, is 
also a real and substantial improvement. What could be 
more absurd than to suppose that a boy, who cannot learn the 
meaning of twenty or thirty lines of Virgil in less than two or 
three hours, should be willing to task his leisure with finding 
out the meaning of twice the quantity of the learned notes of 
Father Rueus. The dictionary and the notes, which ought to 
be assistants to the scholar, if in a foreign language, only per- 
plex him with new enigmas. A great future. improvement in 
school-books may certainly be looked for with confidence 
from what has already been done, and is now doing. 


Our author remarks, that ‘another great defect in education, 
is the habit which is so often formed, of committing to memory 
words, instead of acquiring ideas” *¢'To teach children to think, 
to reason correctly, to invent, to discover, and to perform va- 
rious mental operations with speed and accuracy, to communicate 
ideas in suitable language, and with clearness and facility, these 
have been the objects of but little attention. So ge neral is the 
feeling that education consists in committing to memory facts 
and principles, that a great multitude of parents and pupils 
would feel, that following such pursuits as discipline the mind, 
induce habits of correct reasoning, cultivate quick perceptions, 
and give a ready command of language, as of little value ; and 
it is difficult for teachers to combat this not uncommon preju- 
dice. 

‘Another deficiency, in past modes of education, has been the 
neglect of using objects of sight to aid in illustrating and com- 
municating ideas. It is stated by philosophers as a fact, that im- 
pressions made upon the mind by the organ of sight are much 
more vivid and abiding than those made by any other sense, and, 
therefore, that all ideas connected with such objects are much 
more readily recalled by the principle of association. ‘Teachers 
also can testify to the fact, that whatever can be explained and 
illustrated by pictures, diagrams, or other apparatus, is much 
more readily comprehended, and more faithfully retained, than 
if mere language be the only method of communication. In our 
infant schools, “which are probably founded on more philosophical 
principles than any other establishments for education, this prin- 
ciple is extensively adopted. And those who have witnessed 
what the infant mind can achieve, when words are not used till 
they are fully understood, and where objects of sight are com- 
bined with language in communicating instruction, can readily 
conceive that the same principle, applied to more matured in- 
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tellects, must be of incalculable benefit in securing clear, accu- 
rate, and abiding knowledge. 

«But how little has this principle been adopted in common 
schools, where all books are crowded with words which children 
do not understand, and where, in most cases, not a single object 
of sight is presented for their aid.’ pp. 12—14. 

We have only to add our hearty assent to these remarks. 
One of the greatest dangers, in all systems of instruction, un- 
doubtedly is, that it should become too formal and mechani- 
cal, that the master should content himself with following the 
beaten track, without ever considering whether it is the best 
road to his object. ‘To appoint a task to be learned from a 
book, and to hear a recitation, are, in too many schools, all 
that is usually done or thought of. The strength of the 
memory, no doubt an important object, is thus increased. 
But the aim of the master should be, beyond this, to see that 
the boy understands thoroughly the subject which he is study- 
ing, that he is not permitted to take a new step till the last is 
firmly planted. He should endeavor to interest his pupils in 
whatever study they are employed upon, to animate and en- 
courage them. No recitation should pass without a conversa- 
tion between the master and his pupils. He should set before 
them the uses and objects of the study which they are pursuing, 
point out to them why they are required to engage in it, and 
direct their attention to everything in their lesson which 
should interest them. If there is anything in it difficult to 
be understood, he should explain it, and should urge them to 
ask for explanations, if he neglects to make them. He 
should also use such illustrations as are adapted to their 
minds, and endeavor to inspire them with zeal in the pursuit 
of the branch of knowledge which is before them. He must, 
if he wishes to interest them, feel a strong interest himself in 
the subject of his instructions. He should never for a mo- 
ment suppose, that they will learn everything from books, 
without any assistance from him, but should constantly bear 
in mind, that oral communications are a far more efficient 
mode of instructing children than any books can be; that in 
addressing his pupils, he has it in his power to suit his instruc- 
tions, his explanations, and illustrations, exactly to their pres- 
ent situation, their character, and moral and intellectual pro- 
gress 3 all which a book can do but imperfectly ; and that, if 
he addresses them as a friend who feels an interest in their 
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welfare, his voice will command their attention incomparably 


more than any printed volume. 

We shall not attempt to give an analysis of the remainder 
of the publication before us ; trusting that the specimens which 
we have already presented will be sufficient to recommend i 
to those who are concerned in the subject of which it treats. 
The author mentions as another defect in education, ‘ that it 
has not been made a definite object with teachers to prepare 
their pupils to instruct others ; * and expresses an opinion, 
that ‘ many of the defects in the present system of education 
arise from the fact, that the public have no standard by which 
to test the character of schools.’ She also urges very strongly 
the importaxce of introducing a greater division of labor into 
school education. Her own seminary, she thinks, affords a 
proof that this is ‘the true principle both of success and econ- 
omy in education.’ This she illustrates by a comparison of 
the present state of the school with what it had previously 
been. ‘The account of the state of things, before the prin- 
ciple of a division of labor was introduced, is as follows. 


‘The school increased for two or three years, till gradually the 
number had risen from fifteen to nearly one hundred : thus in- 
dicating that the public, at least, considered it as good as or- 
dinary schools of that character. Being accommodated with 
only one room, not more than two teachers could be employ- 
ed at the same time, and it generally was the case that from 
eight to twelve branches were taught every day, beside the ex- 
ercises in writing, reading, spelling, and upon the slate. In seve- 
ral of these branches, owing to difference in age and capacities, 
one, two, or three classes were necessarily instituted, making the 
number of recitations so great, that not more than eight, ten, or, 
at most, fifteen minutes could be allowed, even to the most diffi- 
cult and important recitations. 

‘ The teachers spent their time in the following manner. Upon 
entering the school they commenced in the first place the business 
of keeping in order and quietness an assembly of youth, full of 
life and spirits, and many of them ready to evade every rule, 
were not the eye of authority continually upon the watch. - To 
this distracting employment (enough sometimes to employ a dozen 
minds) was added the labor of hearing a succession of classes, at 
the rate of one for every eight, ten, or fifteen minutes. In at- 
tending to this, no time could be allowed to explain or illustrate. 
The teacher must endeavor to discover as quick as possible, if the 
pupil could repeat a certain set of words; if so, nothing more 
could be expected ; if not, some extra stimulus, in the form of 
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reproof or inducement, must be applied, and then all that the 
teacher could do was accomplished ; the next class must come, 
and thus through the day. 

‘ By the time the duties of the day were over, the care of gov- 
erning, the vexations of irregularities and mischief, the labor of 
hearing such a number and variety of lessons, and the sickness of 
heart occasioned by feeling that nothing was done well, were suf- 
ficient to exhaust the animal strength and spirits, and nothing 
more could be attempted, till ihe next day arose to witness the 
same round of duties. While attempting to teach in this manner, 
the writer felt that no single duty of a teacher could possibly be 

erformed. ‘The pupils could not be taught to read, or write, or 
spell, though many of them came most imperfectly prepared, even 
in these very first parts of education. No study could be under- 
stood by the pupil, nor in a single branch could the teacher pre- 
pare herself to instruct. All was a round of haste, imperfection, 
irregularity, and the mere mechanical commitment of words to 
memory, without any chance of obtaining a clear and definite 
idea of a single branch of knowledge.’ pp. 21-23. 

We have only room for a part of the account of the im- 
provements since adopted. 

‘The accommodations consist of one large hall, where the pu- 
pils assemble for all the general exercises of the school, and 
where they are expected to study when not engaged in other 
school duties. Beside this, there are fen other rooms employed 
for the other purposes of instruction, such as a Library, Lecture 
Room, and Recitation Rooms. Most of these are furnished with 
black boards, and in some cases all the sides of the rooms are de- 
voted to this purpose. Hight teachers are employed, and to each 
one the care of not more than one or two branches is committed. 
Beside these, there is a class of eight or ten assistant pupils em- 
ployed, who are preparing to become teachers, and who have the 
care of instructing one class an hour each day, in some particular 
branch. Each teacher receives her classes at regular hours, in a 
recitation room devoted exclusively to her use, and 1s allowed an 
hour for the purpose of hearing and explaining each lesson. Each 
teacher is considered as responsible for the improvement of all 
who attend to the study in which she instructs. It is expected 
that, by reading and study, she will qualify herself to teach it 
thoroughly, and, at the close of the term, that she conduct the 
public examination of her classes in this particular branch. 

‘ Beside the division of labor in the communication of knowl- 
edge, one other arrangement has greatly contributed to the best 
interest of the school. One teacher is exclusively occupied, as 
governess, in enforcing the rules of neatness, order, and propriety, 
and in administering the government of the school. She sits in 
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the hall which is devoted to study, to see that perfect quiet is 
preserved; she is the person from whom all permissions are 
sought; she attends to the regular departure and return of the 
classes to and from the recitation rooms; and in short relieves 
the other teachers from all care except that of communicating 
knowledge. No arrangement has more effectually contributed to 
the comfort and prosperity of the institution than this.’ pp. 24, 25. 


The author afterwards gives an account of the mode of in- 
struction pursued in different branches of science, and what 
she considers necessary to be taught in each of them. Many 
of her observations are valuable. ‘The mode pursued in 
teaching the art of composition, for instance, shows a careful 
attention to the subject; and we are not at all surprised at 
the success which the author represents to have attended it. 
We doubt, however, the expediency of requiring pupils to 
imitate or parody particular sentences from good writers. 
Such a course must tend to produce servile imitation and 
mannerism. 

Connected with the division of labor, the author urges very 
strongly the necessity of having one person devoted to the 
formation of the moral character of the pupils. 


‘We have yet to learn,’ she says, ‘what could be effected, 
were the cultivation of the social feelings, and the formation and 
correction of the moral character and habits, the distinct depart- 
ment of one person, who should by talents and experience be suit- 
ably qualified. To fill such a station, it would indeed task to 
their utmost limit all the powers of intellect, the resources of 
knowledge, and the affections of the heart. 

‘The writer holds that it ought to be a maxim in education, 
that THERE IS NO DEFECT IN CHARACTER, HABITS, OR MANNERS, 
BUT IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF REMEDY. Heretofore it has too often 
been the case, that teachers and guardians of youth, when they 
have found bad habits and bad dispositions existing in their pu- 
pils, have felt that these were evils that they must learn to bear 
with and control, rather than peculiarities which must be cured 
and eradicated. But this is not so. Let a teacher have sufficient 
time and facilities afforded, let her make this a definite and ex- 
press object, let her seek to learn from the experience of others 
the various operations of the human mind, let her study the va- 
rious methods of controlling the understanding, the conscience, 
and the natural affections, and there is scarce anything she may 
not hope to effect. A selfish disposition can be made generous ; 
a morose temper can be made kind ; a reserved character can be 
made open and frank ; an indolent mind can be stimulated to ac- 
tivity ; pettishness and ill-humor can be changed to patient cheer- 
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fulness; a stubborn and unsubdued spirit can be made docile and 
tractable ; vanity and heedless levity can be subdued; negli- 
gence in dress and personal habits can be remedied ; uncouth or 
disagreeable manners or habits can be cured; anything can be 
effected in a mind endued with reason, conscience, and affection, 
if proper efforts are made, and proper facilities afforded.’ pp. 43, 44. 

‘Let us suppose an institution where the pupils are all mem- 
bers of the same family, and in this establishment one teacher of 
suitable qualifications devoted to the formation and regulation of 
the moral character and the social feelings. Let it then become 

a prominent object with this teacher to gain the confidence and 
affection of the pupils. In accomplishing this it would be indis- 
pensable, that all the benevolent and generous affections of her 
own heart should be cultivated and in active exercise. Let her 
endeavor to discover all the good and interesting traits in the 
character of her pupils, that she may become really interested in 
them, and thus regulated by affection in all her efforts for them. 
This is the only way to secure their confidence, and to make 
them feel that all that is said and done is the offspring of kind- 
ness, and intended for their happiness. Let her also endeavor to 
make them acquainted with her own peculiar characteristics and 
feelings, and thus gain their esteem and affection; let her come 
to them with all the authority of a teacher, the affability of a 
companion, and the affection of a friend, and what might she not 
accomplish in correcting bad habits and forming good ones ? 

‘In addition to this, let her be able to command the aid and 
cooperation of all the other teachers of the institution. From 
them she can learn their failings and their improvement, and to 
them communicate her views, and direct those efforts and that 
moral suasion, which can be used by others as well as herself in 
restraining and correcting faults.’ pp. 46, 47. 


The following remarks seem to us deserving of attention. 


‘Another defect in education has arisen from the fact, that 
teachers have depended too much upon authority, and too lit- 
tle upon the affections, in guiding the objects of their care. It 
is not uncommon to see teachers, in their intercourse with pu- 
pils, feeling it necessary to maintain a dignity and reserve, which 
keeps their scholars at such a distance as prevents all assimi- 
lation of feeling and interest. 

‘ But if teachers possess such a character as, when known, en- 
titles to respect; if they are firm and decided in making and 
enforcing the regulations that are necessary; if they take suf- 
ficient pains to show their pupils, that every regulation has their 
comfort and improvement as the primary object ; if they can 
gain their confidence and affection, the decided and dictatorial 
voice of authority is seldom required. A request is the most 
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effectual command; a kind and affectionate remonstrance the 
most severe reproof. ‘Teachers can mingle with pupils as com- 
panions, and gain a thousand times more respect and influence 
than could be gained at the most elevated and imposing distance. 
And they can cause the principles of assimilation and imitation, 
which are so powerful in forming the young mind, to act only 
in familiar contact with those committed to their care; and for 
this very reason every teacher of yout needs to make the culti- 
vation of easy, affectionate, and affable manners, an object of 
especial attention. But while alluding to this defect, it ought to 
be remembered, that oftentimes teachers are so oppressed with 
care and responsibility, and their efforts are so constantly needed 
in discharging other duties, that it is impossible to seek a fre- 
quent and familiar intercourse with their pupils. Yet still it is 
believed, that if teachers generally would make this a definite 
olject of attention and effort, more than double the influence 
could be exerted over the minds of their charge ; for the wishes 
of a beloved teacher have unspeakably more influence, than the 
authority of one who is always beheld only at a respectful distance. 

‘For these and other reasons, it seems of great importance 
that the formation of the female character should be committed 
to the female hand. It will be long, if ever, before the female 
mind can boast of the accurate knowledge, the sound judgment, 
and ready discrimination, which the other sex may claim. But 
if the mind is to be guided chiefly by means of the affections; 
if the regulation of the disposition, the manners, the social hab- 
its, and the moral feelings are to be regarded before the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, is not e«vman best fitted to accomplish 
these important objects. Beside this, in order to secure the cor- 
rection and formation of intellectual and moral character, which 
is deemed so important, it is necessary that a degree of famil- 
iarity of intercourse, at all times and places, an intimate knowl- 
edge of feelings, affe ctions, and weaknesses be sought by a teach- 
er, which is not practicable or proper for one of the other sex 
to attain. 

‘It may be said, and said truly, that women are not prepared 
by sufficient knowledge to become teachers in many branches. 
But they can be prepared, and where they are not so well qual- 
ified as one of the other sex, they so often excel in patience 
and persevering interest, as to more than counterbalance the de- 
ficiency. , 

‘The writer cannot but believe, that all female institutions, 
for these and many other reasons, ought to be conducted exclu- 
sively by females, so soon as suitable teachers of their own sex 
can be prepared.’ pp. 49-51. 


Some disadvantages undoubtedly attend on all places of 
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instruction where a large number of pupils are brought to- 
gether. One of the greatest is, that the instructers cannot be 
sufficiently intimate with the pupils. Whether this evil is 
remedied by the proposal to have one person entirely de- 
voted to the moral character of the pupils, as is proposed by 
our author, seems to us a little questionable. One person 
cannot obtain an intimate knowledge of the character of a 
hundred young ladies at the same ‘time. Besides, is there 
not danger that, by making morals the peculiar charge of one 
instructer, all the rest may become forgetful of their respon- 
sibility for the good character and conduct of their pupils ? 

We would not, however, have it thought that we disagree 
with our author as to the importance of a greater attention to 
moral culture in all places of education. On the contrary, 
there is much reason to fear, that the formation of the moral 
character is too often lost sight of by instructers. Not that 
this object is not understood, or that it has not been duly con- 
sidered in treatises on education, or even that all teachers 
are insensible to its importance; but merely that, in many 
schools, academies, and colleges, as commonly conducted, 
the cultivation of the moral powers and feelings is not made 
so constant and direct an object of attention as it should be, 
and as we trust it will become in the gradual progress of im- 
provement. 
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Art. IV.—Elements of Technology, taken chiefly from a 
Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge, on the Ap- 
plication of the Sciences to the Useful Arts. Now pub- 
lished for the Use of Seminaries and Students. By Ja- 
cos Bieetow, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, and 
late Rumford Professor in Harvard University ; Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Member of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty; of the Linnean Societies of London and Paris, &c. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. S8vo. pp. 507. 1829. 


Tue word Technology gives but an imperfect idea of the 
contents of this volume. ‘The end of a name would have 
been better answered by some title showing, that it treated 
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of the scientific and practical principles of many of the use- 
ful, curious, and elegant arts. All the arts may safely be 
called useful; it would be difficult to bring one to mind, 
which has not been, or might not be, made to ‘ promote 
the benefit of society,’ and all probably owe their remote ori- 
gin to that necessity which has so long been recognised as the 
mother of inventions. But what are “the elegant arts, if not 
some of those treated of in this volume, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Engraving? And what objects of Art are 
more curious than the Steam Engine, the Hydrostatic Press, 
the beautiful exhibition of mechanical contrivance called a 
Governor, checking or hastening, almost of itself, the too 
rapid or too tardy action of water or of steam; the Hydraulic 
Ram of Mongolfier, creating a perennial fountain by the sim- 
ple passage of the current of an open river through a tube ; 
or the machine called Barker’s Mill, in which, without wheels 
or flume, corn is ground by the reacting force of a stream 
of water spouting against the empty air? 

Everything however, in the volume, has a practical ten- 
dency, and is suited to fulfil the intentions of the founder of 
the Rumford Professorship, from the chair of which the lec- 
tures of Dr Bigelow were delivered. 

‘A certain degree of acquaintance with the theory and scien- 
tific principles of the common arts, is found so generally impor- 
tant, that most educated men, in the course of an ordinary practi- 
cal life, are obliged to obtain it from some source, or to suffer 
inconvenience for the want of it. He who builds a house, or 
buys an estate, if he would avoid disappointment and loss, must 
know something of the arts which render them appropriate and 
tenantable. He who travels abroad to instruct himself, or en- 
lighten his countrymen, finds in the works of art the most com- 
manding objects of his attention and interest. He who remains 
at home, and limits his ambition to the more humble object of 
keeping his apartment warm, and himself comfortable, can only 
succeed through the instrumentality of the arts. 

‘There has probably never been an age in which the practical 
applications of science have employed so large a portion of the 
talent and enterprise of the community, as in the present; nor 
one in which their cultivation has yielded such abundant rewards. 
And it is not the least of the distinctions of our own country, to 
have contributed to the: advancement of this branch of improve- 
ment, by many splendid instances of inventive genius, and suc- 


cessful perseverance. 
‘The importance of the subject, and the prevailing interest 
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which exists, in regard to the arts and their practical influences, 
appear to me to have created a want, not yet provided for, in our 
courses of elementary education. Information on these subjects 
is scattered through the larger works on mechanics, on chemistry, 
mineralogy, engineering, architecture, domestic economy, the 
fine arts, &c., so that it rarely happens, that a student in any of 
our colleges gathers information enough to understand the com- 
mon technical terms which he meets with in a modern book of 
travels, or periodical work. It is only by making the elements of 
the arts themselves subjects of direct attention, that this deficien- 
cy is likely to be supplied.’ pp. iii, iv. 

Such are the purposes for which the lectures were origi- 
nally written, and for which the substance of them is now 
given to the public. Probably few young men, during the 
last twenty years, have come out from their courses of study 
at college into the business and interests of the world, without 
feeling more or less of the want, of which Dr Bigelow speaks. 
The great end of a rightly conducted education is, to bring 
out and give the complete exercise of one’s faculties ; and so 
long as the possession of a clear judgment, a quick apprehen- 
sion, a fine taste, a correct mode of reasoning, and the right 
and ready use of language shall continue to be desirable, 
something like the system now pursued at our highest places 
of education will undoubtedly be continued. 

But these are not enough. ‘There is this great want to be 
supplied. ‘The young graduate finds the conversation of peo- 
ple in society occupied with subjects that are new to him, on 
which he feels, notwithstanding, that he is expected to be bet- 
ter informed than others. He has long had his best thoughts 
absorbed with the principles of science ; he is eagerly looking 
round for their applications. In considering the connexion he 
is to have with the productive classes of society, he sees how 
important it is to him, in whatever relation he is to stand to 
them, to have some knowledge of their pursuits. He is sur- 
rounded by the products of the arts; his necessities are sup- 
plied, his taste is gratified by them ; he wishes to understand 
how the raw productions of nature have been so skilfully and 
beautifully converted into the fabrics which minister to his 
use and convenience, and give such facilities to his advance- 
ment. What are the combinations of machinery, which have, 
in a few years, in the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and 
iron, increased the productive labor of a great nation in a two- 
fold or threefold degree? What are the modifications in the 
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application of steam, which are so changing the face and con- 
dition of parts of our own country and of others, opening new 
regions to the light of society and commerce, and bringing 
near each other the inhabitants of distant climates? What 
are the inventions to which he hears such frequent reference, 
as proving the great superiority of the age, and which have 
exercised, and brought forward to public view, the genius of 
Watt and Fulton, Arkwright and Perkins ? 

He has curiosity of a higher kind. He has not drawn so 
long from the Greek and Roman fountains, without imbibing 
an undefined reverence for the hitherto unseen and almost 
unimagined excellence of creative art in painting, architec- 
ture, and sculpture. What are these charming arts of Greece 
and Italy, which the highest and noblest have admired most? 
What were the slow advances, what the coincidence of sa- 
gacity and fortune, urged by what necessity, or what inspira- 
tion, has Grecian skill converted the log hut of the savage 
Pelasgian into the temple of Virgin Athené or of Olympian 
Jupiter? What is the art by which Phidias could so give the 
form of life to marble, 

‘Che non sembiava imagine che tace ’ ? 

To gratify, and still more to excite this curiosity, and to 
supply this want, are the tendency and object of the Ele- 
ments of ‘Technology. Such have undoubtedly been the ef- 
fects of Dr Bigelow’s lectures, and many will recollect with 
what interest and advantage they were heard. As a text- 
book, this work is likely to be still more useful. It may of- 
fer the occasion, as it gives the means, of forming, in many 
places of education, a new department or a new study, as im- 
portant undoubtedly, and capable of being rendered as at- 
tractive, as any study or department whatever. 

The object of such a department would be the application 
of the principles of philosophy to the arts and pursuits of 
men. And philosophy should be here understood in its most 
extensive sense, as comprehending, not only what has been 
fixed by the principles of science, but what has been discov- 
ered by experience and observation, or brought accidentally to 
light, in whatever concerns the external accommodation of 
the solitary or social man, facilitates his intercourse immedi- 
ately or remotely with his species, gives him power over the 
elements and the productions of the earth, or enables him to 
extend his inquiries above or below him, and to penetrate 
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into the hidden parts of the creation. Such a department, or 
course of instruction, should not take the place of any other 
now existing, but should be superadded, as the key-stone of 
the arch, to give completeness and _ solidity to the fabric of 
education. 

At the end of an elaborate, but somewhiat flattering, com- 
parative estimate of the character of the arts of ancient and 
modern times, we have the author’s opinion of the value of 
the study we are recommending, which we are glad to bring 
forward in support of the view we have taken. 


‘Let any one, who would know what modern arts have accom- 
plished, compare the repeating watch, and the unerring chro- 
nometer of the present day, with the rude sun-dial and cle »psydra of 
the ancients. Let him conside r the multiplied advantages which 
attend the invention of glass, which has enabled us to combine 
light with warmth in our houses; which has given sight to the 
aved, which has opened the heavens to the astronomer, and the 
wonders of microscopic life to the naturalist. Let him attend to 
the complicated engines and machinery, which are now intro- 
duced into almost every manufacturing process, and which render 
the physical laws of inert matter, a substitute for human strength. 

‘ But it is not the contrast with antiquity alone, that enables us 
to appreciate the benefits which modern arts confer. In the 
present inventive age, even short periods of time bring with 
them momentous changes. Every generation takes up the “march 
of improvement, where its predecessors had stopp ed, and every 
generation leaves to its successors an increased circle of advan- 
tages and acquisitions. Within the memory of many who are 
now upon the stage, new arts have sprung up, and practical in- 
ventions, with dependent sciences ; bringing with them conse- 
quences ‘which have diverted the industry, and changed the as- 
pect of civilized countries. ‘he augmented means of public 
comfort and of individual luxury, the expense abridged, and the 
labor superseded, have been such, that we could not return to 
the state of knowledge which existed even filty or sixty years 
ago, without suffering both intellectual and physical degradation. 
At that time philosophy was far distant from its present mature 
state, and the arts which minister to national wealth were in com- 
parative infancy. No man then knew the composition of the 
atmosphere, or of the ocean. The beautiful and intricate ma- 
chinery, which weaves the fabric of our clothing, was not even in 
existence. When George the Third visited the works of Messrs 
Boulton and Watt at Birmingham, and was told that they were 
manufacturing an article of which kings were fond, and that that 
article was power; he was struck with the force and disadvan- 
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tageousness of the comparison. Yet the steam-engine had not 
then been launched upon the ocean, and had dev eloped only half 
its energies. 

‘So long as the arts continue to exert the influence, and to 
yield the rewards, which they have hitherto done, there will! be 
no want of competent minds and hands, to carry forward their 
advancement. With their increasing consequence, there must 
also be an increasing attention to their study and dissemination. 
Curiosity keeps pace with the interest and magnitude of its ob- 
jects. And unless the character of the present age is greatly 
mistaken, the time may be anticipated as near, when a know!- 
edge of the elements and language of the arts will be as essen- 
tially requisite to a good education, as the existence of the same 
arts is to the present elevated condition of society.’ pp. 5, 6. 

Dr Bigelow’s book is well suited to be the foundation of a 
course of instruction in this study. It is not, as might, from 
looking over its contents, be thought, a superficial work, 
gleaned hastily from books of science, and treatises on the 
arts, but evide “atly the fruit of much study and research, car- 
ied on for ten years, with the le ading view of collecting, on 
the subjects which it embraces, what is best asc ertained ‘ond 
of most important practical bearing. Except in the introduc- 
tion, the author, throughout the work, confines himself to giv- 
ing the clearest and most satisfactory account possible of the 
object he is describing, and he must often, one would think, 
have exercised great self-denial in avoiding all speculation, 
when most inviting, and all subjects of associated interest. 
His descriptions are very much Mbcidenied ; sometimes, per- 
haps, too much so. An indolent or superficial reader would 
be likely to consider this a defect. For the purpose of a 
text-book it is an excellence, as it increases, without obscu- 
rity, the mass of materials far beyond what could have been 
presented, by a different mode, within the same compass. 

It is strictly what it professes to be ; and one who should 
take it as the basis of instruction in the ‘subjects of which it 
treats, having thus furnished to his hand all the essential ma- 
terials for his lectures, all that requires the greatest research to 
collect and the most care to arrange and express, might give 
his undivided attention to those less important but often more 
interesting particulars, of a historical, discursive, or specula- 
tive nature, which might be employed to introduce and re- 
commend the solid utility of the substance of the book. 

The first chapter is upon the materials used in the arts, 
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taken from the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. ‘To 
make it interesting as it might be made, access should be 
open to a cabinet richly stored with the spoils of the ocean 
and the land, from the bone that lines the mouth of the whale, 
to the horn of the wild ox* of Brazil, or the buffalo of Mis- 
souri, and the tusk of the elephant; the soft skin and hair 
of the goat of Cashmere, and fur from the northern la kes 5 
specimens of each variety of Ww ood, or stone, or metal, of or- 
nament or use, whether growing in our native forests, or taken 
from the quarries be neath them, or brought from the shores 
and mines of distant countries ; 


‘Oro ed argento fino, e cocco, e biacca, 

Indico legno lucido e sereno, 

Fresco smeraldo.’ 
In describing them, it would be more difficult to avoid, than 
to select valuable and curious facts in natural history to en- 
liven the details. 

The second chapter treats of the form, condition, and 
strength of materials, and begins, as do most of the chap- 
ters, with exact definitions of the language to be employed. 
Among the authorities referred to at the end of the chapter, 
we miss an illustrious name. ‘The first treatise upon this 
most remarkable and useful branch of mechanics was written 
by Galileo, with an elegance and simplicity which make his 
works the delight of the scholar, as they are and always have 
been the pride of his countrymen. His original treatise con- 
tains the clearest elementary views that have, perhaps, at 
any time been given ; and the best illustrations are still drawn 
from the same source. 

Let it not be thought, that the name of Galileo is irrele- 
vant, when we are speaking of a subject which owes its ori- 
gin, the best of its methods, and the most beautiful of its il- 
lustrations, to the unacknowledged ingenuity and patience of 
this great man. 

Chapter third is upon the arts of writing and printing. 
The first section, upon the modes of transmitting knowledge 
before the invention of letters, ends with the followi ing obser- 
vations. 





: Not less than seven distant places in South America i send to , the 
comb-makers in New England contributions of horns from the great 
herd of wild cattle, that roam the interminable plains from Patagonia 
to the bay of Honduras, and a practised eye distinguishes by the twist 
of the horn the region from whicli each came. 
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‘ The founders of the Pyramids have not been able to convey 
to us their names, and the productions of the earliest sages and 
poets can never be appreciated from acquaintance. The sym- 
bolic sculptures, which cover the antiquities of Egypt, are now 
subjects of empty speculation to the curious. History must have 
remained uncertain and fabulous, and science been left in per- 
petual infancy, had it not been for the invention of written char- 
acters.’ p. 53. 

If the portion upon the invention of letters had been written 
a few months after the time at which, as we understand, it 
was sent to the press, the author would doubtless have caught 
some hints from the investigations of Champollion and _ the 
other publications upon the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
in regard to this invention, and might have been led to con- 
sider the ‘ symbolic sculptures’ as subjects of something more 
than ‘empty speculation.’ ‘The only purpose for which we 
now refer to these very curious discoveries, is to notice the 
light, which the mode pursued in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics has thrown upon the hitherto dark path, by which 
the human mind was led on to the invention of letters. 

This most important of inventions may well be, as it has 
been, considered the most ingenious or most fortunate that has 
ever been made by the human mind. If we could trace it, 
in its several steps, we should probably find that the first hint 
was suggested by necessity or furnished by accident, that 
this was gradually wrought upon by patient and sagacious 
thought, and carried out to its perfection by that divine in- 
stinct of fine minds, which forbids their resting satisfied with 
what is faulty or incomplete. 

After the obvious invention of picture-writing, or the repre- 
sentation of visible objects by delineating their figures, and 
the higher and more difficult invention of hierogly phics, repre- 
senting ideas or abstract qualities by the figures of objects 
having a real or supposed resemblance to them, it became 
necessary, on the monumental structures of the Egy ptians, to 
represent the names of individuals. When a name was sig- 
nificant, as are most proper names among rude nations, it 
would be an obvious device to delineate the figure of the ob- 
ject, of which the name was significant, with some mark to 
show that it was not to be understood symbolically. ‘Thus, 
the figure of a wolf or a cross, sculptured upon the stone, 
would call to mind an individual who had borne one of these 
names. 
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Compound names of the same kind, such as wood-house, 
Horne-man, Dart-mouth, would present no greater difficulty ; 
and in a language almost entirely made up of monosyllables, 
as the ancient language of Egypt is said to have been, nearly 
all the syllables were probably significative, and the syllables 
of most frequent occurrence significative of the most common 
visible objects. In sucha language it would not be difficult 
to represent to the eye such a word as Spi-ne-to, by objects 
which should immediately recall the sounds of which it is 
composed. 

This mode once adopted with significant names, or names 
made up of significant syllables, would be easily extended to 
those of different structure. Where it was found impossible 
exactly to hit the sound, an approximation might be made to 
it. In most cases, the sound of only a single syllable, or a 
single letter, would be indicated by a single figure, to a people 
speaking a language nearly monosyllabic. Where an object 
suggested more than one simple sound, choice or necessity 
might lead to consider it as representing only the initial sound. 
The figure of a pen, a seal, or a vase, would thus suggest 
only the sound of p, of s, or of v; and the figures of a hand, 
a ring, the mouth, and a seal, would express the name 
Hermes. 'The vowel-sounds need not be expressed, as they 
are omitted, to this day, in several of the oriental languages. 

The Egy ptian would thus have been furnished with “the 
means of expressing any proper name in characters significant 
of sounds only ; and it is precisely in this way, that the names 
of Ptolomeus and Cleopatra are found expressed on the fa- 
mous Rosetta Stone, which has acted so important a part in so 
far solving the riddle of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

It would apparently not require a great stretch of sagacity 
to discover, that the figures which had been employed to ex- 
press the sounds of which proper names are composed, might 
be applied to the expression of the sounds of all other words, 
and we are thus furnished with an alphabet of letters, made 
up of the figures of the most common visible objects. ‘The 
difficulty and trouble of representing these accurately would 
gradually lead to the use of the outline of figures, instead of 
the figures themselves, or a part for the whole, so that at 
length only a rude resemblance would remain to the form of 
the original object. 

The figures and names of the Hebrew letters are such as 
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they would have been, if invented in the way we have here 
supposed. A resemblance, more or less distant, to the whole 
or a part of such objects as the bull, a house, a camel, a door, 
is still to be traced in these letters, and is said to be still 
more striking in those of the more ancient Phoenician alpha- 
bet. The Pheenicians, according to Mr Astle, as quoted by 
Dr Bigelow, are thought to have the best claims to be con- 
sidered the inventers of letters; and it is in their alphabet, 
that we most clearly perceive indications of their having been 
invented in the way we have endeavored to trace. 

From the invention of letters, Dr Bigelow proceeds to the 
materials used, at different periods, in writing, and to what- 
ever is most curious in the arts of printing and stereoty ping, 
as they are now practised. Probably no part of the viene 
will be so new to the greater number of readers as this chap- 
ter. The concluding remarks are curious, as showing how 
near an approach had, more then once, been made to the art 
of printing, previous to its invention. 

‘Although printing with moveable types is exclusively a mod- 
ern art, yet there are some steps in the discovery, which have 
claim to greater antiquity. ‘The Chinese have printed with their 
characters for more than nine hundred years, but as the nature 
of this character requires that much should be expressed by a 
single figure, they are obliged to cut each character with all its 
complications i in a block of wood, so that their method resembles 
a limited kind of stereotype printing. 

‘Among the relics of ancient Rome, there have been found 
letters cut in brass and raised above the surface exactly like our 
printing types. Some of these contain the names of individuals, 
and from their shape and appendages, were evidently used for the 
purpose of signature, the letters being small, smooth, and even, 
while the ground beneath them is unequal, and rough, so that 
they must have been employed, not for impressions into soft sub- 
stances, but for printing with colored liquids, on a surface like 
parchment or paper. Had the individuals, whose names were 
thus printed, been visited with the thought, that, by separating 
the letters, they might print the name of anothe r, it is probable 
that the art would have been at once discovered, and that the 
dark ages might never have happened.’ pp. 69, 70. 

To illustrate skilfully the chapter upon designing and paint- 
ing, would require the knowledge and taste of a painter. 
With a few engravings, however, and a few pictures, the sub- 
ject might be made perfectly plain and interesting. Without 
such illustration, and the instruments referred ‘to or described 
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in this chapter, it is not venturing much to say, that by most 
persons the observations on perspective would not be under- 
stood. ‘I'his is true of only a small part of the chapter. 
The greater portion of it, and the whole of the next two 
chapters, on engraving and lithography, and on sculpture, 
modelling, and casting, are in the highest degree interesting, 
and perfectly intelligible. It is needless to remark, how much 
a collection of good engravings in the different styles here 
described, a specimen or two of the metal plates engraved, 
of the stone and other materials used in lithography, of casts 
and bas relie/s, in plaster and in bronze, and a few engraved 
gems, cameos and intaglios, and mosaics, would add to the 
impression made on the mind of the learner. 

But the most interesting and satisfactory portion of the vol- 
ume, both from its subject and the full and successful manner 
in which it is treated, is the chapter upon architecture and 
building. ‘The history of architecture and sculpture, if 
could be fully written, ‘would be the his story of many of the 
noblest exertions of the human mind, from its first asserting its 
nature in the most remote antiquity, in the happiest and most 
flourishing periods of the great empires, and in their decline, 
through that period, which, with this history, might cease to 
be considered dark, down to the present day. It would trace 
these arts from their original caves among the troglodytes of 
ancient Ethiopia, the present country of the Abyssinians and 
Nubians, distinguished even in that remote age by traits of 
feature and form which we are wont to regard with pity or 
contempt as the marks of an inferior nature. 

As far as can be learnt from the earliest and most authentic 
remains of art and tradition, dark-colored men, with flat faces 
and limbs not so straight as ours, were the first cultivators of the 
infant art. ‘They dwelt in lime-stone caves in the hill country 
about the sources or between the branches of the Nile. 
Emerging, at whatever period, from these abodes, they built 
houses for their kings, and temples for .their gods, in that 
massy style which most nearly resembled the sides of the 
caverns in which they had been reared. ‘They descended 
the Nile, carrying with them arts, religion, and commerce. 
Elder Thebes was their colony. The Egyptians were their 
pupils, and perhaps their children. U nder_ that splendid 
hierarchy of their priests, which had already fallen to de- 
cay when the materials for the first profane history which has 
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reached us were collecting, the valley of the Nile became 
richer, not only in corn, with which it supplied the wants of 
its neighbors, but in temples and cities, in colossal statues, in 
Obelisks and pyramids, than any country the sun has ever 
risen upon. One of its works, and that too under ground, the 
labyrinth, Herodotus* pronounced to have cost more labor 
than the pyramids, or than all the public buildings of Greece. 
Here architecture had a purpose, it spoke a language. Wis- 
dom and might of the Deity were the language of the Sphinx. 
The obelisk, which we attempt to imitate, but dare not dream 
of equalling, sacred to the sun, may have been a visible repre- 
sentation of a ray of his light, or an imitation of the figure of 
flame, one of the earliest objects of adoration, and not unfitly 
representing the creative, preserving, and destroying power of 
Deity. 

A similar style of architecture and sculpture was carried 
by the same, or a kindred race, through Syria into Persia, 
and Southern India, and may still be seen in the ruins of 
Persepolis, and in the temples of Elephante and Ellora. Is it 
not the same, too, which the genius of the Greeks has _per- 
fected, in the Doric, lonic, and Corinthian? Is it possible 
that Cadmus and Cecrops, and other forgotten captains and 
legislators ; that Thales and Pythagoras, and others who 
suiind in Egy ptian schools, should have taken, along with 
the letters and sciences which they carried home to Greece, 
no drawings of columns and statues? Is the resemblance in 
shape and proportions, between the reeded pillars + of Luxor 
and the fluted Doric, and between the lotus capital of Lato- 
polis and the acanthus capital of Corinth, accidental ? 

The origin of the orders of Grecian architecture is, not- 
withstanding, considered uncertain. ‘he account the Greeks 
themselves give of it, as we learn from Vitruvius, is deserving 
of at least something better than the contempt with which it is 


spoken of ee Wilkins.} 
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+ The origin ascribed to the peculiar form of the Egyptian pillars is 


curious and probable. They are supposed to have been meant to 
resemble bundles of the sacred lotus, fastened together at intervals, 
and having the leaves bending downwards at top, forming the capital. 

tIn reference to the Egyptian origin of architecture, the ingenious 
Mr Wilkins, with almost marvellous inconsistency, calls that nation 
contemptible,—those fathers of the sciences and arts, whom the an- 
cients, with singular unanimity, reverenced also for their virtues and 
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At some remote period, according to the Roman architect, 
Achaia and all the Peloponnesus were under the dominion of 
Dorus, a son of Hellen and the nymph Opticho. In a tem- 
ple, which this prince erected in honor of Juno, in the ancient 
city of Argos, he had the good fortune to hit upon a style 
of building, which from him has since been called Doric. 
The same style was from that time adopted in the other 
sacred edifices erected in the cities of Achaia, although no 
exact proportions had yet been fixed upon to guide in their 
erection. 

In after times, by command of the Delphian oracle, and 
with the common consent of all Hellas, the Athenians sent 
thirteen colonies into Asia, under the supreme command of 
lon, an acknowledged son of Apollo. Under his guidance 
these colonies landed on the coast of Asia, dispossessed the 
native Carians and Leleges, and founded thirteen powerful 
cities in the fertile region, to which, in honor of their leader, 
they gave the name of Ionia. There they established the 
worship of the immortal gods, and began to erect temples. 
And first to Apollo Panionius, the god of all the Ionians, they 
erected a temple in imitation of those they had seen in 
Achaia, and called it Doric, from being built in the style first 
adopted in Dorian cities. 

Desirous, however, to introduce in this building columns of 
new and settled proportions, which should, at the same time, 
be beautiful to the sight, and suited to give a firm support to 
the weight which rested upon them, (‘ad onus ferendum 
essent idonew, et in aspectu probatam haberent venustatem ») 
they bethought themselves to measure the foot of a man, and 
compare it with his height. ‘The proportions they transferred 
to the Doric column, the height of which with its capital 
was, from this circumstance, made six times its diameter at the 
base. ‘Thus the Doric column first exhibited in architecture 
the proportion, firmness, and majesty of the form of man. 

In the columns of a temple to Diana, they introduced the 
more graceful proportions of the female form. ‘These col- 
umns were made eight diameters in height. A slight base 





their wisdom. The learned Goguet says of them, ‘ Aucune nation, de 
quelque coté qu’on Penvisage, n n’a fait dans les anciens temps plus 
d’honneur 4 V’humanité.’ See ‘ Origine des Loiz, des Arts et des 
Sciences,’ Vol. 1. p. 44. 
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was in imitation of the slipper ; the volutes, of the curls of hair 
on each side of the face; the cimatia and other ornaments, of 
the ringlets on the forehead, and the flutings, of the folds of 
the robe. ‘The proportions, Vitruvius says, were improved 
by the better taste of a later age ; and this beautiful style of 
architecture, thus first adopted by the Ionian colonists, has 
been ever since called the Ionic order. 

The Corinthian column, the lightest of the three, has the 
slender and nymph- -like proportions, and more delicate orna- 
ments, of the virgin age. ‘The story of the invention of its 
capital has been often told. A young maiden of Corinth died. 
Her nurse arranged the vases, in which she had delighted 
while alive, in a basket, and placed it upon the top of her 
tomb, with a tile upon it to protect them from the weather. 
The basket had accidentally been set upon a root of acanthus, 
which, as spring drew near, threw out its leaves and shoots, 
and climbed up the sides of the basket. On reaching ihe 
tile on the top, they were forced outward, and made to as- 
sume the curve, which we still see in the C o inthian volutes. 
It chanced that Callimachus, who, from the elegance and 
skill with which he wrought in marble, was known among the 
Athenians by the name of ‘ the artist,’ passed by, and, charm- 
ed with the gracefulness and beauty of the arrangement of the 
leaves, and their position on the top of the monument, adopt- 
ed them as the most appropriate capital of the columns he was 
raising at Corinth.* 

Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us of the origin 
and proportions of the Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian columns ; 
and which Mr Wilkins dismisses with the easy and unauthor- 
ized declaration, that itis a dream. The story itself is not 
altogether improbable, and although it would be rash to vouch 
for, and perhaps impossible to prove, its truth, it is unphilo- 
sophical, as well as presumptuous, to reject it altogether, 
without giving historical or other reasons for so severe a judg- 
ment. We have too much of this hasty orainaimy which pro- 








*We have thiuwis the substance of the account of Vitruvius 
into our own language, as the translation of Vitruvius, which is 
usually quoted when reference is made to this author, fails, in 
several important particulars, of giving correctly the full force 
of the original. The word fortuito, Mr Wilking has not trans- 
lated at all, although it is against this word that one of his sarcasms 
is directed. See Wilkins’s Vitruvius, and Liber Quartus, Caput 
Primum, of the unpaged Venetian edition of the original. 
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nounces whatever is of doubtful authority an impossibility or 


adream. ‘there is hardly a strange custom among unknown 
nations to which these hard words have not at some time 
been applied. ‘The instances of Herodotus and Marco Po- 
lo are almost too notorious to be mentioned, of men, who, 
having been for ages, from the ignorance of their readers, 
disbelieved, have been found at last substantially, and often 
most minutely, correct. 

Neither are the circumstances of this story entirely incon- 
sistent with what is probably the real, remote origin of the 
Grecian orders. It may have been the good fortune of Dorus 
to employ an architect, who had received his education, with 
numbers of his countrymen, in Egypt, and who would natu- 
rally adopt a mode of building with which he had been famil- 
iar. So, indeed, might the Ionian architects, borrowing the 
idea of a column from the beautiful examples in Thebes and 
Memphis, give it the definite proportions which it wanted, 
and that perfection of elegance to which nothing in Egypt 
had attained, by the profound and poetical study of the hu- 
man form, which has long been, among artists, considered the 
measure and the perfection of every object of art. And Calhi- 
machus may have been familiar with the capitals of Egyptian 
columns, and yet have borrowed a hint from some ac cident 
like that related, prompted, as he would have been, by the 
pride of skill, which could be so much more fully displayed 
upon the rich and waving leaf of the acanthus, than upon the 
simple outline of the lotus leaf. The history of inventions in 
all the arts fully shows, that it is more frequently the preroga- 
tive of genius to pursue to perfection some casual hint, than 
to soar at once, unassisted, into the heaven of invention. ‘The 
creations of Grecian genius leave enough for the admiration 
of posterity, even if we do not add the merit of the first in- 
vention to that of having perfected all the arts they touched 
upon. 

What a picture of the vigorous action of the mind, of the 
character of the society, and of the genius of the religion of 
Greece would the succeeding chapters of our history pre- 
sent. What illustrations it would afford the scholar, of 
passages or words in almost every writer, from the treasure 
houses in Homer to the descriptions of tombs and temples in 
Pausanias. In the last period of the art, it would introduce 
us to what may be called the poetry of architecture, the 
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most curious and the most imposing of all the styles—the 
Gothic architecture, which, notwithstanding the fastidiousness 
of the southern taste, will long continue to command the 
admiration of the northern nations, with the wild songs and 
irregular dramas of the romantic school of poetry. 

On this part of the subject, it would have been well if Dr 
Bigelow had been more full. ‘There is no part of the history 
of the art, so little known in this country, indeed there is 
hardly a branch of any art so little known, as the different 
modes, the different eras, and the best examples of Gothic 
architecture ; and there is certainly none more fully deserving 
and more sure to reward inquiry. 

The section concludes with what is called, by a well known 
term, the application. 

‘In edifices erected at the present day, the Grecian and Gothic 

outlines, are commonly employed to the exclusion of the rest. In 
choosing between them, the fancy of the builder, more than any 
positive “rule of fitness, must direct the decision. Modern dwe lling- 
houses have necessarily a style of their own, as far as stories and 
apartments, and windows and chimnies, can give them one. No 
more of the styles of former ages can be applied to them, than 
what may be called the unessential and decorative parts, In 
general, the Grecian style, from its right angles and straight en- 
tablatures, is more convenient and fits better with the distribution 
of our common edifices, than the pointed and irregular Gothic. 
‘The expense, also, is generally less, especially if anything like 
thorough and genuine Gothic is attempted; a thing, however, 
rarely undertaken as yet, in this country. But the occasional 
introduction of the Gothic outline, and the partial employment of 
its ornaments, have undoubtedly an agreeable effect, both in public 
and private edifices ; and we are indebted to it, among other 
things, for the spire, a structure exclusively Gothic, which, ‘though 
often misplaced, has become an object of gener ral approbation, 
and a pleasing landmark to our cities and villages.’ p. 152. 

We would beg leave here to suggest the want and the value 
of some exact information, and some wholesome suggestions, 
in regard to what would properly be called domestic archi- 
tecture. By this we mean, plans and elevations of large and 
small houses, suited to the town and to the country ; plans for 
the arrangements of the rooms of the different stories, 
so as to combine, within a given space, the greatest possible 
amount of conveniences; some account of what constitutes the 
comforts and conveniences of a house; the most useful 
arrangements for heat and for water, for light and for air. 
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Nothing certainly is more wanted by the great mass of our 
people, than correct notions upon the modes of building cheap, 
convenient, and comfortable houses. Great improvements 
have been made within a few years, in the mode of disposing 
the space within the walls. But how much is still suffered 
from mistaken and defective plans. How much is thrown 
away on brick and wood, in situations where stone, a material 
peculiarly suited to our climate, as warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than any other, would be less expensive in 
its first cost, and would be laid for a distant generation. 

Of the plates of illustrations of this chapter, we can speak 
in great praise, for their selection, arrangement, and easy 
comprehensibility. 

The valuable chapter on Heating and Ventilation is well 
suited to our climate, fuel, and modes of building. Of the 
chapter upon the Arts of Locomotion, it is sufficient to say 
that it gives a perfectly clear description, accompanied by many 
important suggestions, of the structure, form, &c. of wheels ; 
of the best modes of attaching horses; of the different kinds 
of Roads, Bridges, Railroads ; Canals, ‘Tunnels, Aqueducts, 
Locks, Boats; form and motion of Ships ; Steamboats, Div- 
ing-bell ; Balloon, and other modes of passing on air, earth, 
and water ; 

Huey ep VOR 
HS én aneigova yuiuy. 

We were sorry not to see added to this useful mass of in- 
formation, particular directions upon the making of country 
roads. Two points demand the attention of legislators and 
of all, whose business it is to superintend the construction of 
roads, namely, , the form of surface best suited to secure a dry and 
firm way, and the angle of declivity, which will allow vehicles 
to go quite to the middle of the gutter on each side, without 
being overturned. This, for safety, ought always to be pos- 
sible, where the sides are not guarded by some firm barrier. 

The value of the chapter upon the Elements of Machinery 
is suggested by its title. Every person, who is not somewhat 
skilled in mechanics, should read it before he can expect to 
derive the greatest satisfaction from a visit to any manufactur- 
ing establishment whatever. Among other curious contri- 
vances described in this chapter, are, that for changing velo- 
cities, by means of two cones situated with their axes parallel 
to each other, and their larger diameters in opposite direc- 
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tions ; the Sun and Planet wheel of Watt ; that combination 
of power called the Toggle Joint; the Fly Wheel, commonly 
supposed to have the faculty of creating force, and really act- 
ing as if it had; and that miracle of self-regulating power, 
which has already been spoken of, the Governor. 

It is not a common fault of authors to think too well of their 
readers, but it is one into which most writers on this part of 
Mechanics have fallen. ‘To be suited to unlearned readers, 
several of the descriptions should, we think, be longer and 
more minute. A person must have uncommon quickness of 
perception, to understand immediately, from the description 
here and usually given of the Sun and Planet wheel of Watt, 
why the fly wheel revolves twice while the other is revolving 
once, and yet a line or two of explanation would make it per- 
fectly plain. So the principle on which a fly wheel, the effect 
of which is very accurately described, ac neannulete 'S power, 
does not become evident, until after mature reflection upou 
the nature of inertia, and a more full and parucular account of 
that property of matter than is usually given. We recommend 
these and some other like points to ‘the care of the author in 
future editions. 

There is no subject on which there is more vagueness of 
thought among practical men, or more inaccuracy of statement 
in most writers, than the subject of the next chapter, the 
‘ Sources and Comparative Value of the Moving Forces used 
in the Arts.’ All of them, animal strength, water, wind, steam, 
and gunpowder, are extremely difficult to estimate accurate- 
ly by themselves, and still more so to compare with each 
other. Notwithstanding the many careful experiments that 
have been made, muc h still remains to be determined, and 
_we shall look with great impatience for the conclusions arrived 
at, in the experiments which, we understand, have been lately 
undertaken in a neighboring town, by a person, who has un- 
common qualifications and extraordinary facilities for experi- 
menting. Some fixed unit of measure ought to be adopted, 
as Hachette many years ago endeavored to persuade mechan- 
ics, to which all forces should be referred. The unit he pro- 
posed, or the dynamic unit, was the force re quired to raise a 
kilogramme to the height a a metre in a given time. 

The measure recommended by Mr Watt, and generally, as 
Dr Bigelow says, adopted, is the average power “of a horse. 
‘'The measure of a horse’s power, according to Mr Watt, is, 
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that he can raise a weight of 33,000 pounds to the height of 
one foot in a minute.’ p. 256. Now, to say nothing of the 
uncertain quantity of a horse’s power, and of its difference 
among different breeds and in different countries, what an 
awkward unit Is 33. How much simpler to refer at once to 
some absolute unit, such as the force necessary to raise one 
or one thousand pounds one foot in oné minute. 

In the chapter upon the Moving Forces, we have accounts 
of the different kinds of water and wind mills ; of the steam 
engine, carriage, and gun; of the useful application of gun- 
powder. Some fuller developement might have been given 
with advantage, of the three modes of action of steam ; but 
the drawings and description of the machine are exceedingly 
clear and satisfactory, and taken from the latest and best 
authorities. 

The fifteenth chapter treats of the modes and means of 
making ropes, carpets, cotton, woollen, and linen cloths; hats 
and paper, and of spinning jennies, mules, power looms, 
double speeders ; with a word of memorial (may it prove a 
monument of lasting fame) to Hargreaves, Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, Moody, and others. We can only say of it, that as we 
found a great deal of it new ourselves, we are much inclined 
to think others will find it so likewise. 

In the two succeeding chapters are contained descriptions of 
clocks, watches, and other instruments for measuring time 5 
and of the modes of extracting, with many processes of work- 
ing, the precious and useful metals. In these and the succeed- 
ing chapters, the bountiful contributions of the sciences of 
Mechanics and Chemistry to the arts, are exhibited, with a 
great mass of facts usu: uly hidden from all eyes but tose of 
artists and operatives, yet amply deserving the attention of 
every one. ‘Three of these chapters are upon the subjects 
of communicating and modifying Color, by paints, dyes, and 
other processes ; Vitrification, or the making and cutting of 
glass, artificial gems, and Reauinur’s porcelain ; and Indura- 
tion by heat, or the arts of making sabes. and various kinds 
of pottery nae porcelain, ancient and modern, from the un- 
burnt bricks of Babylon, to the Etruscan vases. 

g, may be traced to the earliest 
ages, and they are found among the ruins of almost every ancient 
nation. The walls of Babylon, some of the ancient structures of 
Egypt and Persia, the walls of Athens, the Rotunda of the Pan- 


‘The use of bricks in building 
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theon, the temple of Peace, and the Therma, at Rome, were all 
of brick. ‘The earliest bricks were dried in the sun, and were 
never exposed to great heat, as appears from the fact that they 
contain reeds and straws, upon which no mark of burning is visi- 
ble. ‘These bricks owe their preservation to the extreme dryness 
of the climate in which they have remained, since the earth of 
which they are made, often crumbles to pieces when immersed in 
water, after having kept its shape for more than two thousand 
years. ‘This is the case with some of the Babylonian bricks, with 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed character, which have been 
brought to this country. ‘The ancients, however, at a later period, 

burnt their bricks, and it is these chiefly which remain at the pres- 
ent day. ‘The antique bricks were larger than those employed by 
the moderns, and were almost unive rsally of a square form. Be- 
sides bricks made of clay, the ancients also employed a kind of 
factitious stone, composed of a calcareous mortar. *’ pp. 463, 464. 

The work very properly concludes with a chapter upon the 
Preservation of Organic Substances; and appended are 
twenty neatly exec uted plates. 

A complete cabinet of apparatus, suitable to the illustration 
of the several subjects of the volume, would exhibit models of 
most of the curious engines and machines, which are employed 
in the useful arts, and collections of substances and _ instru- 
ments that would be, at the same time, useful in the depart- 
ments of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Beautiful mo- 
dels of columns and other parts of buildings, and of some of 
the most remarkable ancient and modern edifices, may be 
easily imported. A common carpenter might be instructed 
to make wooden models of arches, domes, bridges, fire- 
places, stoves, carriage wheels, water wheels, and many 
other parts of simple ‘machines. A common clock of large 
size and the parts of a watch, would exhibit everything of 
greatest importance in Horology, and furnish specimens of 
many of the Elements of Machinery. Spinning jennies and 
double speeders might be found among the machinery in our 
manufactories, that has been superseded by the ever active 
ingenuity of our inventive countrymen. A working model of a 
steam-engine ought to be found in every place of education, 
for without it no one can get perfectly accurate ideas of its 
mode of action. 

Much of what we have enumerated, may, however, be dis- 


‘* Some travellers have even advanced the opinion that the Pyramids 
of Egypt are constructed with an artificial stone.’ 
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pensed with. ‘The only indispensable part of the apparatus is, 
specimens of the materials used in the arts. No description 
or uncolored drawing can enable the imagination of one not 
familiar with colors, to conceive of a pigment of a particular 
shade of blue or yellow, or of Quincy sienite, or bird’s eye 
maple. And, indeed, what more beautiful exhibition could there 
be toa person interested in the arts, or what more likely to cre- 
ate an interest in them, than a full collection of the native and 
foreign marbles, granites, and other stones used in building, 
showing their appearance when rough from the quarry, and 
when they have received surface and shape from the hand of 
the artist, and a similar collection of the various kinds of im- 
ported and indigenous woods? 

At the end of each chapter Dr Bigelow has given a list of 
the best books upon the subjects of that chapter; and few 
treatises of high authority have been omitted. ‘This adds 
much to the value of the work. By means of it an exceeding- 
ly valuable library might be collecte ‘d; and the use of it would, 
in some measure, supply the want of a catalogue raisonné of 
a library already formed. We could wish there had been 
added the titles of some authorities, for hints or materials for 
lectures on domestic architecture, which we have noticed as 
among the desiderata. The Italian writers on Architecture 
would doubtless afford something to supply the deficiency. ‘The 
second volume of the Civil Architecture of Milizia, a work 
which ought to be given to our language, would furnish at least 
abundant suggestions on the subject. 

We trust it is unnecessary to add to what has been said any- 
thing to recommend Dr Bigelow’s book. It ought to be in 
the hands of every scholar, and of every gentleman of taste or 
leisure, and we hope it will lead to a more general attention to 
the arts as objects of liberal curiosity. 

Every educated person may find time, at some period of his 
life, to gain an intimate knowledge of some one of the useful 
or elegant arts, Or of some branch of science or of literature. 
In a great majority of cases, this can be done consistently 
with that devotion to the peculiar studies of a profession, which 
is the only foundation of eminent success. A comprehensive 
and liberal mind will regard this occasional relaxation as a 
want. Instead of diminishing the vigor of its action, it will in 
the highest degree contribute to it. From the delights of its 
voluntary pursuit, it will return to the necessary duties of daily 
VOL. XXx.—NO. 67. 46 
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occurrence with renewed animation. Some such recreation, 
indeed, is essential to the health and freedom of the mind, and 
will give it strength for higher and more energetic action. 

In the desultory habits of reading, which are now too pre- 
valent, relaxation is sought for in an endless variety of pur- 
suits. Few give their attention long enough to any single 
object, aside from their profession, to obtain the commanding 
knowledge of it which will enable them to enlighten others, or 
to acquire a strong interest in it themselves. The choice of the 
afternoon’s conversation, or the evening’s reading, is left to the 
accident of the last review or gazette, or the latest novel. Years 
and lives of leisure are thus wasted without a purpose, and 
without enjoyment, by men who, by giving the hours of re- 
laxation to a single object, might easily gain such a mastery of 
it, as to prepare a fund of entertainment for their friends, and 
for themselves a delightful resource against the monotony of 
daily cares, and the heavier but hardly less certain oppression 
of disappointment. 

This resource may, indeed, be found in almost any pursuit 
which has been illustrated by human genius, or which opens 
an avenue into any part of the boundless field of natural sci- 
ence; no matter whether it be the his story of Tuscan litera- 
ture or the infinitesimal c aout, the language of the Mohawks 
or the habits of the ant, Greek history or the history of optics ; 
any one, pursued far enough, becomes a subject of great and 
constant interest. But the successful study of many of these 
supposes a degree of leisure, or peculiarity of taste, or con- 
juncture of circumstances, which it falls to the lot of few to 
possess. It is not so with several of the arts. A knowledge 
of the history and principles and some skill in the practice of 
painting, drawing, or sculpture, or a complete acquaintance 
with the theoretical principles, without the practice, of archi- 
tecture, mechanics, or any other of the useful arts, might be 
acquired in almost any situation ; and their number is such as 
to leave free action to every variety of taste. Let each individ- 
ual of a number of ge ‘ntlemen who are in the habit of meeting 
together to exchange thoughts, select thus, and pursue, during - 
the leisure hours of a single year, some one favorite object, 
and their meetings can ha rdly fail to become greatly more 
pleasant to all, when each shall bring to the common stock 
something which belongs to himself alone, than they are likely 
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to be, while, pursuing one course, their ideas and sources of 
information are nearly the same. 

Nor is it only as contributing to the entertainment of social 
circles and the luxury of private study, that the apportionment 
we speak of is important. Without it the fine arts in this 
country can never be successfully cultivated and made to pro- 
duce anything like the beautiful models of which the older 
countries in Kurope are full. ‘They have here no imperial or 
ducal patrons, no Juliuses or Leos, to lavish upon them the 
revenues of empires and of centuries; and may they never 
have a Pericles to appropriate the contributions of indepen- 
dent federal states to the ornament of a single city or a single 
state. ‘The patrons of the fine arts among us are legislative or 
municipal assemblies, and parishes, and their organs are com- 
mittees. 

In this state of things our only hope for the advancement of 
the arts is in the cultivation of individual taste, in the gradual 
formation of a love for the arts, which shall render a few at 
least in each state and in each town so far distinguished, that it 
shall seem ridiculous even to a popular assembly to pass them 
over, in the choice of committees, in favor of the demagogues, 
by whom, in other concerns, they are often so willing to be led. 
‘Then only shall we cease to see public buildings curtailed of 
their wings, and left to support their dome as they can without 
them; or slender Greek pillars, of a light order, crushed be- 
neath the weight of an enormous Gothic spire; or solemn 
gray walls of eternal granite enclosing the tawdry ornaments 
appropriate to a village assembly-room, 

Wherever a pure taste in the arts exists, we see it produ- 
cing its natural effects. The few instances of beautiful public 
buildings in our towns, can easily be referred to the influence 
of some single mind. It is only necessary to render, among 
educated men, and particularly among men of wealth and lei- 
sure, the cultivation of the fine arts more general, to make the 
violation of good taste in building, painting, and music, as rare 
as It now is common. 

What has been said in regard to the oultiv ation of the arts, 
is almost equally true in regard to the exact and the natural 
sciences. In all there is a want of concentration of individ- 
ual effort, of the apportionment of the parts of the wide do- 
main of science to single proprietors. ‘There should, it is 
true, be a union of action ; but the purpose for which the cul- 
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tivators of the different districts should assemble, should be to 
give common facilities, and to enrich themselves and each 
other by the exchange of their separate commodities. 

The publicatiow of Dr Bigelow’s book will contribute to the 
diffusion of a better taste, by making known the essential prin- 
ciples of the arts, and thus preparing for the circulation of 
larger and more particular treatises. It will do it no less by 
layi ing before the young inquirers something like a map of the 
various regions of pleasant knowledge, at a time when the af- 
fections are unoccupied, and 

‘The world is all before them where to choose.’ 
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Art. V. Report of the Secretary of the Navy tg the Presi- 
dent of the United States, December 1, 1829. 


WE know of no work of art, no production of human genius 
and human power, that in any manner rivals, or may even be 
named in comparison with, the sailing ship. Nor can we, in all 
the various modes of existence resulting from modern civiliza- 
tion, find any social position so strange, so unnatural, and yet so 
full of interest, as that which is offered by a ship of war. How 
singular the sensations of him who gazes for the first time upon 


this artificial wonder! His awe at the immense proportions of 


the huge machine mingle with astonishment at the celerity with 
which it traverses the water by the aid of its wide-spread and 
snowy wings,—at the ready obedience with which, at the will 
of a pigmy, like himself, it changes its course, advances to- 
wards the wind, retreats before it, or, entering the port, sud- 
denly becomes still and stationary as the surrounding hills, 
while the clouds of canvass, which, an instant before, whiten- 
ed the heavens, disappear, as if by magic, from his view. As 
he approaches, the awe excited by its growing size and formi- 
dable defences, keeps pace with the pleasure which he feels 
in finding these qualities blended with so much of symmetry 
and beauty. The smooth side broken only at regular in- 
tervals by the protruding cannon, the graceful curves of bow 
and stern, and the nice proportions of the tapering spars, as 
they rise in exact and Corinthian harmony, each sustained by 
its system of stays and rigging, in turn attract and gratify his eye. 
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And when at length he stands upon the deck, perplexed and 
amazed at the'strange sights and sounds that surround him, his 

ears pierced by the shrill whistle of the boatswains, or grated by 
their rough bellow, rising above the din of the multitude, in 
voices which he can scarce recognise for those of his fellow 
men; when suddenly he beholds this scene of more than Ba- 
bel confusion pass at the command of an individual, first into a 


death-like silence, and then into a movement as concerted as of 


a single body yielding to its inward will; and finally turns to 
survey and scrutinize the various arrangements for the com- 
fortable accommodation of so many inhabitants, for destruction, 
and for defence,—no spectacle can have equal power to over- 
whelm him with wonder and admiration. 

There is, indeed, much that is curious in a man-of-war. 
Each ship offers in itself a perfect community, self-existent 
and self-dependent ; entirely unlike anything to be met with 
on shore. In fact, the land does not more differ from the wa- 
ter, than life ashore does from life afloat. One of the very 
first things which strike landsmen when they enter a man-of- 
war, is the entire restraint, nay, absolute surrender of volition 


in all except one of those embarked ; the stern superiority of 


him who orders, and the mechanical and unqualified submis- 
sion of those who obey. A ship, indeed, with its captain, offi- 
cers, and seamen, forms no imperfect miniature of a mon- 
archy, with its king, nobles, and third estate. If there be any 
difference, it is that the gradations are more decided, the des- 
potism more complete. ‘This state of things results less from 
the subordination necessary and common to all military estab- 
lishments, than from the peculiar difficulties and dangers at- 
tending naval life, which do not allow each man to remain, 
even in immaterial things, master of his actions, but, inas- 
much as the fate of all depends upon the conduct of each, re- 
quires a harmony of action only to be obtained by the most 
complete subordination to a single will. 


These peculiarities render the economy of a man-of-war 


very interesting to landsmen, and the subject, well treated, is 
susceptible of much attraction. In ‘ Roderick Random’ we 
have a good and true description of naval life. ‘The ¢ Pilot’ 
and ‘Red Rover’ of our countryman give us a more general, 
and at the same time more graphic picture of sea affairs ; no 
author has more completely mastered the mysterious sources 
of interest that hover over the wanderers of the deep. With- 
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out abandoning the fireside, we are yet led forth in fancy to 
roam the trackless waste of waters, become participants in the 
elastic feelings of his heroes, as they dash onward, triumphing 
over space and the elements. He teaches us to prepare for 
battle, and nerves our arms to meet and grapple with the foe ; 
to read the prognostic of the coming storm, to share the ma- 
riner’s anxiety, to aid him in arresting its fury, and fairly car- 
ries us rolling forward, until the head swims and the eye grows 
dizzy. Nowhere, however, have we seen, in so few words, so 
spirited and moving a picture of the warrior-ship, as in tose 
noble lines of ‘Childe Harold.’ They bring all our quarter- 
deck recollections thronging so palpably around us, that we 
cannot forego the pleasure of copying them. 


‘ He that has sailed upon the dark blue sea, 

Has viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 


¢ And oh, the little warlike world within! 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 

The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
Where, at a word, the tops are manned on high ; 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides; 
Or school-boy midshipman, that, standing by, 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 

And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 


‘White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid lieutenant w alks ; 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and feared by all—not oft le talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame.’ 


The Report of the Secretary of the Navy we have placed at 
the head of this article rather as affording us an opportunity to 
express some of our opinions on the subject, than with a view 
to criticism or elaborate discussion. We have only to remark 
in passing, that the Report contains some suggestions which 
seem to us important, and we are particularly glad to find in it 
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a4 renewed recommendation of the establishment of naval 
schools. But on this topic we shall touch hereafter.* 
Without further preliminaries, we shall avail ourselves of the 
present occasion to institute a brief inquiry into the origin and 
progressive improvement of navies in general, and into the 
condition and prospects of our own in particular. And if it be 
vemegiaad that, independently of the protection of our com- 
merce, a navy is our natural means of defence; that all the 
natons from which we have anything to fear are separated 
from us by intervening oceans (we consider the present prox- 
imity of British territory as but accidental and temporary), and 
that they can only reach us by a display of naval power ; that, 
in fact, of the foreign wars we have already waged, a majority 
have been exclusiv ely of this character ; that, whilst this mode 
of warfare demands infinitely less sac rife e of life and money, 








*In reverting to naval concerns, we are forcibly reminded of a work 
of much merit, which perhaps we ought sooner and in a more formal 
manner to have introduced to the notice of our readers. We allude 
to the ‘Sketches of Naval Life, in a Series of Letters from on board 
the Brandywine and Constitution Frigates.’ The title of the book it- 
self promises much entertainment, and the author has well redeemed 
this promise. Descriptive scenes of a well-ordered ship of war, adorn- 
ed in the first place by the presence of the most interesting and most en- 
viable individual now living, the warrior, the patriot, the philanthropist, 
Lafayette—him whose generous sympathies were too expansive for 
asingle hemisphere, —and afterwards relieved by visits to the fairest 
portions of the oid continent, accidentally rendered more deeply inter- 
esting by the passing events of a revolution, then fixing the attention 
of the world, furnish no unworthy or ungr: iteful theme. Perhaps full 
justice has not been done to it, for this would be no easy achievement ; 
yet we should neither deal fairly by the author, nor by our own feelings, 
did we not commend his total freedom from pretension and quackery, 
and the patriotic and liberal spirit in which his work is written. We 
would especially bear testimony to the good sense of that part in 
which he speaks of the improvements necessary to the perfection of 
our naval system. His concluding letters constitute the most valuable 
portion of the work, and may be read with equal advantage by naval 
men and by legislators. ‘The advice to a young midshipman about to 
enter upon the duties of his profession, is equally creditable to the sound 
sense and good feelings of its writer; and we think that every young 
man, thus situated, might derive great advantage from its attentive pe- 
rusal. Such a one is apt, when commencing his career, and looking 
With an eager eye to the attainment of honor and exc ellence, to form 
vague determinations as to the course of conduct which is to lead him 
to success. A system of action thus methodized and written down, 
might tend in no trifling degree to keep alive these generous aspira- 
tions. 
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the force by which it is maintained is without danger to our na- 
tional liberties; finally, that a navy goes forth to meet the dan- 
ger at a distance from our shores, leaving the cultivator to reap 
in peace the fruits of his Jabor, unalarmed by the turmoil of 
approaching war, and spared the slaughter and destruction that 
mark the track of armies ;—if we keep i in mind these facts, the 
subject may well command our attention. 

Naval war exists in the earliest stages of society; it has its 
origin in the very passions and constitution of our nature. The 
savage has scarce learned to venture forth upon the water in 
the canoe which he has rudely hollowed from a tree of the 
forest, ere, embarking with his bow and arrow, his hardened 
war-club, his javelin, or his lance, he transports himself to the 
spot whither he is attracted by revenge for some real or suppos- 
ed injury, by avaricious longing for some contemptible booty, 
the desire of making prisoners, of adding to the number of his 
wives, of provicting victims for the altar of idolatry, or of furnish- 
ing a horrible banquet. He succeeds in his enterprise ; or, met 
by a wary adversary, with equal weapons, and with everything 
to defend, they join battle ; instead of trumpets, the wild whoop 
and war- ooaple sound the onset; arrows and javelins are hurl- 
ed, clubs are brandished ; the frail barks of the combatants are 
overturned beneath them; and with the sea for an arena, and 
fury to make up for the imperfection of their weapons, they 
are enabled to strew it with victims. And thus we find the 
Caribs, not only destructively encountering each other, but 
disputing the victory with the steel-clad Spaniards, who first 
intruded upon the scenes of their triumphs; and with no bet- 
ter weapons than bows and arrows, even these wielded by the 
hand of woman, offering fatal resistance to the ferocity of the 
civilized. 

Not very different from these Carib battles was naval war 
in the earliest ages reached by history or tradition. The he- 
roes of Homer went forth in slight barks that were stranded 
and launched at pleasure, and the same individuals rowed and 
fought alternately. Among them, as among the Caribs, su- 
perior strength and valor decided the victory. In process of 
time, however, naval war began to assume a peculiar system ; 
the ordinary vessels built for commerce were no longer used 
for warlike purposes, but as transports; and the galley, in 
whose construction and exercise the Athenians especially 
excelled, already acted an important part at the battle of Sal- 


amis. 
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In succeeding centuries naval warfare was gradually im- 
proved with the general progress of civilization. The Car- 
thaginians, inheriting all the commercial skill of their Phoeni- 
cian ancestors, were stimulated to new enterprise by their con- 
dition as colonists in a novel and growing region. Removed 
too from the extremity of the Mediterranean to the neigh- 
borhood of its mouth, they were no longer willing to re- 
main circumscribed within its narrow limits, but stood bold- 
ly out beyond the We Plus Ultra of less adventurous voya- 
gers, carrying their commercial enterprises to the extremities 
of Ev we and Africa. As in all other countries the devel- 
opeme: their military marine kept pace with the commer- 
cial one, 01 which it was the natural and neeessary protector ; 
and Carthage, monopolizing the maritime trade of the world, 
pretended, like her modern representative in pursuits and char- 
acter, to the exclusive dominion of the common highway. To 
support these pretensions, a formidable and well-equipped navy 
was constantly maintained ; and we may accordingly look to 
the most flourishing era of Carthaginian history for the perfec- 
tion of naval war, as it existed among the ancients. 

The galley was the form of vessel used for war. It was 
long, low, and narrow, having space for the arrangement of 
many rowers, whilst it offered little resistance in dividing the 
water. Thus the Carthaginian triremes were usually one hun- 
dred feet long, by only ten broad, and seven high. The prow 
either curved gracefully, or was formed into the image of 
some ferocious beast. It was always sharp, and armed with 
metal to cleave the side of an adversary, and often had a pro- 
jecting weapon, like a ploughshare, beneath the surface of the 
water, to pierce the bottom. On the summit of the prow stood 
the emblem; on the Athenian galleys it was an owl, on the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian, a cock. Here also floated the 
distinguishing pendant. ‘The stern was no less sharp than the 
bow, curving gracefully upward so as to overhang the poop, 
and sometimes presented the figure of a shield. Below it stood 
the tutela, representing the deity, patron of the ship, to which 
prayers and sacrifices were offered, and which was held so sa- 
cred, as to afford a sanctuary to those who took refuge there. 
Nor was exterior ornament neglected in the galley ; paint and 
gilding were profusely used, and gods and animals represented 
on the outside. ‘The locomotive means of the galley consisted 
in sails, which, with their masts, were taken down at pleasure ; 
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and in oars, which constituted the main dependence. 'These 
were arranged in rows ascending above each other, to the num- 
ber of three; for though we read of quinguiremes, octoremes, 
up even to thirty and forty, this cannot mean distinct banks, 
but probably divisions; for the length of the oar, increasing for 

each ascending bank, must have been already unwieldy in the 
upper row of atrireme. ‘The oars ascended diagonally above 
each other; the bench of one rower furnishing the footstool for 
the one immediately above and behind his, Each bank of 
rowers had its distinct name and class; the higher ones 
received most pay; for in addition to their being stouter 
men, it was necessary to load the handles of their oars, in or- 
der to counterbalance the increased length of the portion with- 
out, which the narrowness of the galley did not admit of doing 
by a corresponding length of boom. A large oar from either 
quarter changed the direction of the galley at the pleasure of 
the pilot. The officers and men, by whom the vessel was thus 
propelled and guided, were entirely distinct from those who 
fought. ‘These were heavy-armed soldiers, trained to sea ser- 
vice, who stood drawn up in battle-array upon the deck which 
covered the rowers. 

In preparing for battle, the galleys were disburthened of all 
unnecessary articles, the sails and masts were taken down and 
stowed, and the oars alone used, so as to move, turn, and as- 
sail, without reference to the prevailing wind. ‘The fleet was 
then formed into a triangle, pointing towards the enemy, the 
store-ships forming the base, and the admiral-ship being at the 
angle in advance. ‘This being done, the chief, entering a boat, 
yassed from galley to galley, encouraging his followers in a set 
speech. When he had returned to his own, a gilded shield or a 
blood-red banner was conspicuously displayed as a signal for the 
onset. As the opposite fleets now approac shed by the exertions 
of the rowers, the shrill trumpets animated the soldiers by 
their blasts, as they passiv ely awaited their moment for exertion, 
invoking the gods, and singing a pean to the lord of battles. 
The admirals being in advance, first came in contact, each en- 
deavoring, by celerity of movement, to break the oars of his 
adversary, and pierce his side with his beak, so as to sink or 
overturn him; darts, javelins, and stones were hurled ; when 
nigh enough, the soldiers thrust at and transfixed each other 
with their spears of twenty cubits, or plied their battering-rams 
against the sides; huge pieces of iron (called dolphins, from 
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being cast in the form of that fish,) were projected from the top 
of the mast, so as to pass through the deck and bottom ; fire- 
ships, filled with pitch and brimstone, were sent among the ad- 
verse fleet, or pots of combustibles were cast aboard, until at 
length, ship grappling ship, the soldiers fought foot to foot and 
hand to hand with sword and buckler. The battle being de- 
cided, the victorious fleet returned to port, towing its prizes, 
and hung round with pieces of the wrecks; the conquerors, 
crowned. with wreaths, entered the port shouting and singing 
peans to Apollo. The choice of the spoil was piously set 
apart as an offering to the gods; wrecks and entire galleys 
were placed at the porticos of the temples, and, to commemo- 
rate the event, the beaks of others were raised upon the tops 
of columns. 

Naval war underwent but slight variation until the Romans, 
urged by their contest with Carthage for the possession of Si- 
cily, first turned their attention to the creation of a marine. It 
is a singular instance of national greatness and magnanimity, 
that, when without a ship, and totally ignorant of maritime af- 
fairs, the Romans should have meditated a contention for the 
dominion of the seas. A Carthaginian galley, opportunely cast 
upon their shore, furnished them with a model ; and, for want 
of better sailors, a sufficient number were hastily manufac- 
tured, while the galleys were building, by means of benches 
pl ced upon the land, where the rowers were trained to the 
use of the oar. ‘The galley s being complete, the rowers were 
embarked and further exercised in port; and then the soldiers 
were taken on board, and the fleet set sail. And now, to do 
away with the vast disparity between his own motley crew and 
a thoroughly practised enemy, the Consul Duillius resorted to 
an expedient which brought about a partial revolution in naval 
warfare. He caused a plank bridge to be so suspended from 
the mast of each galley, that, by loosening a cord, it could be 
let fall at pleasure on board of an adjoining vessel; where the 
spikes at the bottom, and grapnels attached to it, held it im- 
movably fixed. This was the origin and character of the 
corvus ; the result will show its use. The adverse fleets came 
in sight off Sicily, and the Carthaginians, flattered by the com- 
parison between their own trim ‘ships and the clumsily built 
and worse manceuvred galleys of the Romans, were filled with 
the happiest anticipations. As they drew nigher, the lumber- 
ing appendage at the mast, hitherto the object of derision, be- 
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gan to excite distrust. This grew stronger when they found 
that, instead of pausing to send off their missiles, the Romans, 
concealed behind their curtain of hides, urged boldly on until 
each galley had struck an adversary, when the corvus was let fall 
with terrible force upon the deck, crushing and transfixing those 
who had gathered to defend the entrance. ‘The two galleys be- 
ing thus connected as by a bridge, the Romans rushed boldly to 
the assault, covering their bodies with their shields. ‘The skill 
of the Carthaginians was completely neutralized, while their 
previous confidence was exchanged for consternation; the 
Roman soldiers, on the contrary, fighting as on land, deserved 
and won the victory. 

Little modification took place in this system of naval warfare 
until the introduction of cannon. ‘The navies of the Eastern 
empire continued to consist of galleys, now reduced to dromones, 
having two tiers of fifty oars, making in all one hundred, rowed 
by as many men. Signals had been introduced to convey or- 
ders when out of hearing, and the line of battle was changed 
from a triangle to a crescent, of which the horns pointed rear- 
ward. ‘The admirals, remaining in the centre, continued to 
head the encounter. ‘The weapons, of annoyance were still 
bows and arrows, engines discharging javelins with terrible 
force, as well as huge rocks, a single one of which was often 
fatal to a galley and her crew. But the most destructive ma- 
chine then used was the iron tube which each galley carried 
on her bow, and from which the Greek fire was projected in a 
constant stream upon the enemy, kindling a blaze which wa- 
ter made but more furious, and scattering a horrible death, to 
which the sea offered no alternative.* ‘Though the assault of 
the beak remained in use, it was more common to grapple at 
once, so as to escape the terrible range of the fire-tube, and 
lie broadside to broadside; thus attached, whilst the rowers 
transfixed each other with lances through their row-locks, the 
soldiers fought with such desperation, that often none remained 
to claim the victory. 





*The Greek fire has been lately rediscovered by our countryman, Mr 
Brown. He discharges it, like water from an ordinary engine, through 
a leathern hose terminating in a tube of metal; and from its resinous 
and adhesive quality, he projects it to a much greater distance. The 
moment the stream emerges into the open air, itis kindled by a match 
affixed to the end of the tube, and converted into a liquid fire of a de- 
structive activity, nowise inferior to that described by the ancients. 
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The revolution in naval war produced by the introduction 
of cannon, though not immediate, was eventually greater than 
upon land. ‘They were first used by the Venetians, who 
mounted them on the deck of their galleys, either pointed over 
the rail, or through port-holes pierced through the bulwarks. 
In the galea, which was first used at the batile of Lepanto, a 
row of small cannon was pointed between different divisions of 
the oars, while the heavier pieces were arranged upon the 
poop and forecastle. Notwithstanding the efficacy of cannon 
to destroy such frail fortresses as ships that a single shot 
might deliver over to the lurking enemy on whose bosom they 
reposed, yet, perhaps because their adaptation was at first im- 
perfect, we do not find that they immediately became the 
chief means of annoyance in naval engagements. At Lepan- 
to we see Don Juan and Ali, the rival admirals, after a short 
cannonade, rushing to the encounter, grappling ship to ship, 
and fighting with ‘bows and arrows, firelocks, swords, atta- 
ghans, “pikes, and battle-axes. ‘The Christians prepared for the 
melée by such defensive armor as mail and helmet, and the 
Turks covered their bodies with huge leathern shields. At 
length, as the adaptation of cannon to ships of war became more 
complete, this means of annoyance grew more prominent, and 
was made the arbiter of almost every battle. Ships of war, 
too, had increased so greatly in size, that it became dangerous 
to both parties to come in contact, lest the weight and mass of 
each, moving independently, should cause an exchange of 
shocks which might send both to the bottom. Moreover, the 
fashion of causing ships to tumble in, made the distance so 
great between the upper sides, at the moment when their bo- 
dies were in contact below, as greatly to increase the difficulty 
of boarding. From all these reasons the contact of ships and 
hand-to-hand fighting, which made the ancient sea-fights so fa- 
tal to life, were exchanged for battering at a distance, until 
one ship should be made leaky and ready to sink, or have her 
guns dismounted, or else be so crippled in her spars as to re- 
main at the mercy of her antagonist. ‘Thus the destructive ef- 
forts of the ancient mode of naval warfare were chiefly di- 
rected against the lives of the combatants, whilst in modern 
times they are chiefly exerted to destroy or disable the ship. 
Cannon having become the great destructive agent of ships of 
war, their relative powers were thenceforth determined by the 
number and calibre of their respective batteries, ‘These de- 
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pending in turn upon the size and capacity of the ships, led to 
their progressive enlargement, until we find the sea groaning 
under the weight of huge wooden masses, carrying their two, 
three, and even four tiers of cannon. ‘The oar, moved by the 
muscular energies of man, was of course powerless to propel 
the vast machine which had thus taken the place of the galley, 
and it therefore only remained, by the adaptation of sails, to 
render available the agent furnished by nature, in a restless 
and ever-moving element. 

When two adverse ships meet in modern times, each ma- 
nceuvres to obtain the weather-gage, if chance should not al- 
ready have decided it before coming insight. ‘The advantage 
in being to windward is manifold ; in the first place, it enables 
the weaker ship, if not to escape immediately by superior 
sailing, at least to keep out of action until favored by the in- 
tervention of night, or by the many chances of the ocean ; in 
the second, it enables the stronger ship to direct its course ai 
once upon the weaker, with the best possible chance of cap- 
ture; and lastly, in the case of equal ships, the one having the 
weather-gage goes into action with a decided advantage. ‘The 
ship to windward can at pleasure bear down to board, or cross 
the bow or stern of her adversary to rake her decks ; ; more- 
over, being careened towards her adversary, she receives her 
shot far above the ordinary water-line. On the other hand, 
the leeward ship, presenting her broadside far below the ordi- 
nary water-line, should she receive a shot there, the wound 
would be brought below the surface in the event of the tack 
being changed, or the ship, by a diminution of wind or of sail, 
being brought on an even keel ; moreover, the leeward ship is 
not only incommoded with its own smoke, but with that of its 
adversary. 

Having determined to fight, a very few minutes serve to clez 
a ship for action. Sosoonas dr um and fife have pealed forth es 
well-known alarm, all repair to quarters; the guns are loosed, 
the magazines opened, the decks wet and sanded, and fire-tubs 
filled with water ; additional shot and wads are brought from 
below, the yards ‘hung j in chains, and the sheets stoppered, lest 
they should be shot away ; the pumps are rigged, and shot-plugs 
and fishes for strengthening wounded spars are made ready ; 
loaded muskets and pistols, swords, pikes, and tomahawks are 
placed in readiness to board or repel boarders. All being at 
their stations, and everything prepared, the ships approach 
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under easy sail, and the battle begins. Round shot are fired 
low so as to pierce the hull near the water-line, or at the body 
of the ship, to disable the guns and kill the men who manceu- 
vre there; grape and double-headed shot are directed at the 
gangways ‘and body of the ship to destroy life, and at the spars 
and rigging to bring them down and cripple the evolutions of 
an antagonist. Thus the fight continues until one party 
being ready to sink from shot-holes between wind and water, 
or being incapable of further resistance from the disabling of 
guns, or slaughter of crew, and from loss of spars equally in- 
capable of escape, is compelled to yield. Sometimes, indeed, 
when thus situated, boarding and a sudden effort of desperate 
valor may retrieve the worst situation, and render the van- 
quished victorious. But in order to effect this, the party hav- 
ing the worst must be to windward, so as to bear down and grap- 
ple. At this critical moment the boarders are called up, by 
sound of trumpet or the clatter of rattles, and, seizing their 
weapons, leap upon the deck of the enemy, where, as in storm- 
ing a fortress, or as in the ancient sea- fights, individual cour- 
age and prowess may decide the victory. 

In the encounter of fleets, as of single ships, the weather- 
sage is esteemed an advantage. Drawn up in columns, they 
engage ship to ship, conquering by superiority of numbers, of 
evolutions, or of fire. Instead of engaging line to line, some- 
times the enemy’s array is broken, and his ships cut off and 
overpowered in sections, while some are too distant to take 
part in the conflict. It was by this manceuvre, skilfully devised 
and boldly executed, that Nelson and Collingwood decided 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

Among the naval powers of the present day, Britain claims 
the preéminence ; a preéminence founded on vast national 
resources, from which the government supplies itself at the 

call of vanity or ambition ; and upon an extended commerce, 

covering every ocean and every sea, and furnishing em- 
ployment to thousands of hardy seamen, who are forced at 
pleasure into the public service. ‘The next marine in point of 
force and numbers is that of France. ‘The great population 
and resources of that nation, and the extent of coast by which 
she is nearly surrounded, naturally adapt her to make a bril- 
liant display of naval pow er. But her mercantile marine, the 
only true foundation of a military one, has been so crippled 
and kept under by the pabeied force and grasping character 
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of her neighbor, that the large navy which she now possesses 
rather results from the determination of government to create 
one, than from the character and immediate interests of the 
nation. Spain, though even more adapted than Britain, by 
the happy union of great internal and external resources and 
means of developement, to excel as a maritime power, and 
though but half a century since she was second only to the 
mistress of the seas, may now, thanks to the withering exten- 
sion of priestcraft and despotism, eating like a cancer at the 
core of her greatness, be said to possess no marine whatever. 
Russia, with littke commerce, is yet not without a formidable 
fleet, which, called into existence by the ambition of her 
emperors, may increase in power and rest on a more natural 
foundation, should she, while developement is going on within, 
gain an extent of coast on the Mediterranean, and add the 
Greek seamen to the number of her subjects. Holland is still 
prominent among naval powers, excelling as formerly in the 
number and excellence of a ships, and in the skill, expe- 
rience, and courage of her seamen. She owes her present 
comparative insignificance more to the developement of her 
neighbors than to her own deterioration. 

This brief view would have included, a few years since, all 
the maritime nations of the earth. But in the mean time a 
nation has sprung up in another hemisphere, destined ere long 
to become the chief of naval powers; we speak of this west- 
ern world, and our own happy Union. Already is our com- 
mercial marine second only to that of Britain; already do her 
statesmen calculate the time that must elapse before we can 
equal her; already do they point to the period when the scep- 
tre of the seas shall depart from the hand that has so long 
wielded it in the spirit of tyranny and exclusion. It is true 
that not only Britain, but several minor powers, exceed us in 
number and force of ships; but as in every nation the com- 
mercial marine is the true and only foundation of the military 
marine, so the extent of the one is the only true measure of 
the other. ‘The sinews and muscles of naval war are not the 
less our own that we do not exercise them; when it shall be 
necessary to strike the blow, their force will assert itself. But 
it is not enough that the pugilist should have strength of body, 
nor does it suffice that we possess the elements of naval pow- 
er. ‘They must be developed, concentrated, organized. Our 
merchant ships visit every corner of the world where there is 
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water to float them, and our ships of war must follow to lend 
them protection, and enable them to pursue their occupations 
in peace. A dozen ships of the line, displaying the American 
ensign in the British Channel, would have protected our trade 
from belligerent spoliation, and saved us from the check which 
our national progress received, and the heavy debt which 
we contracted in the late war. We are, however, indebted to 
that event for calling into existence the navy which we now 
possess. ‘The few ships which we sent to sea at its commence- 
ment accomplished, indeed, more than could have been ex- 
pected from so inconsiderable a force, and fairly fought their 
way into the public favor. Their astonishing speed, and the 
active energy of their commanders, enabled them to harrass 
the enemy in every sea; and, aided by a discipline never be- 
fore equalled i in any naval service, when they met an enemy 
of equal, or even slightly superior force, they were able to 
thunder forth their fire with a precision and rapidity that ren- 
dered a naval battle the affair of minutes instead of hours. 
Since the war, we have added gradually to the number of our 
ships, until now we could put to sea at short notice with a doz- 
en ships of the line, the largest, noblest, and most efficient 
that ever went into battle. ‘This is not merely an American 
conceit, but the acknowledgment of the whole world. We 
have preserved the exterior proportions of the most beautiful 
class of vessels in our ships of the line, which, while they pre- 
sent the level side, uniform outline, and perfect symmetry of 
frigates, for which they are often mistaken at sea, yet threaten 
an enemy with-batteries of one hundred guns of a calibre hith- 
erto unknown upon the ocean. We see no room for improve- 
ment in this important class of our ships, should there not soon 
occur another era in naval war, by the introduction of a new 
agent more déstructive than any now in use. We have not 
been so successful in the frigates and _sloops which we have 
constructed since the war, as in our ships of the line. New 
models have been introduced with a view to improvement, and 
the result is, that while the best of the new frigates and cor- 
Vettes are in no particular superior to the old ones, many of 
them are decidedly inferior in speed and beauty. We speak 
of beauty as an advantage, and we consider it so without 
doubt ; for, independently of the fact that good looks and good 
qualities are almost invariably found together in ships, that at- 
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tachment of officers to the vessel they sail in, which is so de- 
sirable, depends in no slight degree upon her beauty. 

The era to which we allude, as capable of changing the sys- 
tem of naval war, and setting aside our ships of the line, i is the 
introduction of bomb-cannon, or the practice of projecting 
bombs horizontally. It has been discovered that shells, or 
hollow shot charged with combustible matter, may with per- 
fect ease be projected in a right line from ordinary cannon, 
and that consequently they may not only be successfully used 
from the land against ships, which the difficulty of striking 
when projected in a curve before prevented, but also in the 
ordinary naval battle between ship and ship. ‘The frail char- 
acter of these floating castles, too, renders them peculiarly 
assailable by this means of destruction. Experiments have 
been tried in various countries, and especially in France, to 
prove the practicability of this new mode, and the results, so 
far as we are acquainted with them, threaten the overthrow of 
the present method of naval warfare. Hollow shot, charged 
with combustibles, were fired from ordinary cannon into masses 
of timber bound more securely together than the most solid 
ship, and they were rent to pieces. Hulks prepared for the 
purpose were attacked in the same manner; when the shell 
failed to explode, it produced the same injury as an ordinary 
shot ; if it entered a mast and there exploded, it shivered and 
overturned it with its whole system of yards and rigging ; if it 
came through the side and lodged upon deck, its explosion 
scattered smoke, fire, and destruction on every side; if it 
lodged in the side and there exploded, the rent opened, if 
near the water, was such as to cause inevitable sinking. ‘These 
facts, thus determined, have led naturally enough to various 
speculations as to the means of meeting the danger. ‘There 
are two sides to a question of fighting, as to every other ques- 
tion; and when efficacious means of destruction have been 
invented, it next becomes necessary to devise preventive 
means to obviate them. In this spirit we remember to have 
seen, several years ago, an article ina French Review, in which 
the practicability was gravely discussed of defending ships from 
shells and shot of every kind, by means of bands of iron nailed 
upon the whole exterior surface. Should this idea be real- 
ized, ships of war would become so many cuirassiers afloat. 
We would suggest to the attention of the speculative, that since 
shot are harmless when they strike even a wooden surface at 
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a certain angle, ships of war, instead of being wall-sided, 
might be made to tumble out, and continue increasing in 
beam from the surface of the water upwards, so as to give to 
their sides the angle that would deflect a cannon-ball. This 
would be the more feasible, if, as has been suggested by the 
speculators on the subject, the introduction of bomb-cannon 
should cause the abandonment of large ships, and the substi- 
tution of smaller ones; for, whilst a ship of the line offers 
many times the surface for attack that a sloop or a schooner 
does, her increased means of annoyance are not proportionate ; 
ten bombs lodged in the side of a ship being as efficacious for 
her destruction as a hundred, a ship carrying ten guns becomes 
as formidable as one mounting ten times ten. 

What we give here is only the result of experiments upon 
the other side of the ocean. We should like much to know 
if anything has been done upon this side. If the same exper- 
iments have produced the same results here, and proved con- 
clusive as to an approaching change in naval war, would it not 
be the part of wisdom, instead of multiplying expensive con- 
structions connected with an exploded or obsolescent system, 
to be beforehand, not only in introducing the new engine, but 
in preparing to meet and resist it? The advantage will at- 
tach to the first nation that adopts it, in the event of war; but 
cannot long remain peculiar. Ifthe plea of humanity be in 
the way of its adoption, we answer, with the history of all ages 
to support us, that naval war has become less fatal to life as 
the means of destruction have become more effective and for- 
midable. The slain at Salamis were more than those of Le- 
panto, and this last battle counted alone many times the added 
victims of the Nile, of Trafalgar, and Navarino. Besides, 
what has humanity to do with warfare? Is it from humanity 
that we mount guns of the heaviest possible calibre, from 
which we are prepared to shower round shot, grape, and can- 
ister,—that we wield muskets, pistols, pikes, cutlasses, and 
tomahawks? Why did we so strive, during the last war, to 
excel in rapidity of fire? And what, in fact, is any and every 
naval battle but a trial of powers of destruction? With us, in- 
deed, the cause of resistance is the cause of humanity. What- 
ever may be the character of other governments, the genius 
of ours forbids any but a defensive war; and self-defence, 
among nations as among individuals, is equally legitimate and 


praiseworthy. 
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But to return to our ships; admitting their organization to 
be perfect, that of the officers and crews who sail them ad- 
mits of great melioration. ‘To begin aft, as in duty bound, 
the first and most glaring defect that our system offers, is the 
want of the higher ranks found necessary in other countries 
in every warlike force, whether naval or military. It does not 
require any familiarity with discipline either ashore or afloat, 
to conceive how different may be the tardy and reluctant 
compliance conceded by one captain to another, temporarily 
placed over him, but hereafter to become his equal, from his 
unhesitating and earnest obedience yielded to a General or 
Admiral. In every military corps, indeed, we find a respect, 
an awe, an unqualified submission, shown to rank, which is 
not always accorded to age, talents, and experience. ‘This 
element of subordination is carefully cherished in the constitu- 
tion of our army, where there are ranks suited to every degree 
of responsibility, and where, moreover, although the Secreta- 
ry of War be usually himself a military man of more or less 
experience, his deliberations are shared by a Major General, 
who, after ascending the various gradations of his profession, 
at length finds himself at its head; from that eminence he can 
look down and survey the whole, with an eye familiar with the 


wants, capacities, and feelings of hischarge. If this variety of 


ranks, and this supervision of a commander-in-chief be found 
necessary to the well-being of a land force, we do not see how 
the like can be dispensed with in a naval force, whose system 
can scarce be appreciated by a landsman, necessarily ignorant 
of the matériel and personnel of his charge, and of all its com- 
plicated relations. We consider this question simply in its con- 
nexion with the efficiency of the navy, and with the public wel- 
fare of which this is the barrier. We lay no stress on the em- 
barrassment and humiliation our commanders sustain on fo- 


reign stations, where they often come in contact with men of 


superior rank in command of inferior forces; nor of the cry- 
ing injustice of allowing the faithful officer, after attaining the 
modest rank of captain in the prime of life, there to come to 
anchor and grow gray, until those who commenced their ca- 
reer under him as school-boy midshipmen, shall have reach- 
ed the same station and become his equals. Yet we do find 
some difficulty in accounting for this defect of our naval system, 
when we remember that the proper policy is not only under- 
stood, but adopted even in the organization of our militia, 
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where our worthy legislators, making the case their own, 
evince no reluctance to receive much higher rank, and wear 
habitually and with complacence far more sonorous titles, than 
those which they so jealously withhold from the navy. 
In descending to the subordinate officers, we think that we 
can still discover a want of proper gradations. ‘To prove this we 
will simply instance the fact, that “the first lieutenant of a large 
ship, who has been fifteen or twenty years in service, is nowise 
superior in rank, emoluments, and consideration to the youngest 
lieutenant of a schooner, whose term of service may be but 
half as long. It can scarce be necessary to prove, that the 
situation of the first requires greater qualifications, and involves 
higher responsibilities, or that his age and wants merit a higher 
rank and increased salary. We are aware, indeed, that the 
naval officer, devoting himself,—mind, character, health, and 
life, to serve his country, must abandon all hope of hereafter 
forming those tender ties to which nature prompts, and which 
are the only preservative for virtue; or, if betrayed into the 
imprudence of matrimony, be content to descend to a humil- 
lating parsimony, which is yet no protection from poverty and 
discomfort. But we do contend, that, if a young man enters 
the navy, high in hope, without any view to sordid considera- 
tions, and with the future alternative not fairly before him, 
it is neither worthy nor becoming a great nation, when it 
finds its noblest youths thus entrapped into its service, and 
unfitted for other employment, to profit by the advantage, and 
withhold from them even a younger brother’s portion of that 
competence which their talents and industry would have se- 
cured to them in any other walk of life. Deficiency of salary, 
though common to most of the ranks in the navy, bears hard- 
er, how ever, upon the superior officers, especially the masters 
commandant, than upon the older Heutoniaits. We think, 
however, it is sufficiently obvious among these last to require 
two gradations of lieutenants ; those of the inferior one being 
called sub-lieutenants or ensigns. ‘These could do the duties 
of lieutenant in the smaller vessels, and of sailing-masters in 
all. ‘The rank of masters should be allowed to extinguish it- 
self. Few of our commanders receive willingly on board 
their ships any other masters than passed midshipmen, tempo- 
rarily appointed to the station; well aware, as they are, that 
men taken from the command of merchant ships are, through 
age, habits, and education, ill calculated to harmonize with the 
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regular officers. One important advantage of having the du- 
ties of master filled by officers in the line of promotion, is, that 
they are very improving, and calculated to cherish science 
among those who perform them. ‘The establishment of the 
intermediate gradation of ensigns, too, by multiplying promo- 
tions, would diminish the present tedious probations of mid- 
shipmen, and tend to keep hope and ambition alive in the 
pursuit of a toilsome career. We can, however, give no rea- 
son so potent for the creation of this rank, as the fact that it 
already exists in the present practice of giving increased pay 
and additional buttons to passed midshipmen, whereby they 
are invested with a sort of mongrel promotion. Much as we 
think this intermediate rank required, we do not see that 
positive necessity for it which exists for the creation of the 
higher ranks. 

Of the various classes of officers into which our navy di- 
vides itself, there is none, however, that so urgently recom- 
mends itself to the solicitude of the country as that of mid- 
shipmen. It may be further said, that none can, by future 
results, so well reward the solicitude that may be bestowed 
upon it. ‘The habits and characters of the older officers are 
already formed, and will admit only of slight modification ; but 
midshipmen may be modified at pleasure. According to the 
existing system, their only education beyond the mere reading 
and writing they have learned of the school-madam, is picked 
up on board, so that if they acquire anything in addition to 
the mere practice of the profession, it is owing, in the first 
place, to their own zeal and desire of improvement, and, as 
they grow older and draw nigh the term of their probation, to 
the terrors of an approaching examination. Some may say 
that the practice of the profession is enough, and instance sun- 
dry hard fighters, who have known no more, to prove it. But 
our most meritorious officers, of every rank, are not of this 
opinion ; and accordingly we find them acquainting themselves 
with the laws of nations, mastering the languages of those 
countries which they most frequently visit, and cultivating a 
taste for the sciences, and the study of that nature which pre- 
sents herself to them in so many various and imposing forms. 
But all these acquisitions are made in the face of every disad- 
vantage. Study is prosecuted without system ; the best works 
are either unknown or are procured with difficulty ; and the 
habit of application and fixed attention, the most valuable of 
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all habits, the very root of all excellence, cannot well be form- 
ed except in youth, when mind and character are alike flexi- 
ble. ‘This youth is now spent on ship-board, and its best 
days, the days of aptness and docility, usually consecrated to 
education, are idly wasted, or, at best, employed in acquiring that 
practical knowledge, which would be of infinitely easier attain- 
ment were a foundation laid, and the mind matured by years and 
study. Often those generous impulses, which, if directed 
aright, might lead to the most brilliant results, left to them- 
selves, or at best unwholesomely restrained, run riot until 
mind and character are perverted, and the hopes of affection 
and patriotism drowned in debauchery. We see but one 
measure adapted to remove the evil and attain the good, a 
measure, which, though longed for by the navy, desired by the 
nation to which it is so justly dear, and again and again urged 
upon Congress by executive recommendation, yet from the 
intricacies of parliamentary proceedings, the clashings of party 
interests, or some other sufficient cause, is still unhappily a 
desideratum. 

We speak of a preparatory school for the navy, such as the 
army possesses in the Academy at West Point. ‘The motives 
for establishing the one are not inferior to those which long 
since called the other into existence. Naval affairs are not 
less distinct from the ordinary pursuits of life than military af- 
fairs, and therefore we cannot discover why those, who are 
to make them a profession, should less need a specially 
adapted education. And if it be admitted that a preparatory 
education is as necessary to qualify a youth to become a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, as to excel as a soldier, it will not be 
denied that high qualifications in the former are not less essen- 
tial to the safety, honor, and reputation of our country. In time 
of war the navy is to fight our battles, to meet the danger at a 
distance upon the deep, and preserve our shores from the 
foot of the invader; surely the navy should not merely be 
brave, but skilled in all the arts and resources that decide the 
fate of battles; versed not only in whatever theory may sug- 
gest, but acquainted with all the expedients that have ever 
been resorted to in extremity of peril by the naval heroes of an- 
cient and modern times. In seasons of peace, our friendly rela- 
tions with the greatest powers of the earth are in no slight 
degree entrusted to the keeping of our naval commanders ; for 
itis only on the common highway that we come in contact with 
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each other, and it is there that our interests and honor are 
most often brought into collision. No one, then, can deny 
that the happiness of our country is as much entrusted to the 
safeguard of the navy as to the officers of the army, whose 
most important functions go no farther than to keep the peace 
with the wandering tribes, “whom we continue driving before us 
into the wilderness. At all times our ships of war are the re- 
presentatives of our country in every quarter of the globe ; it is 
chiefly by the worth, by the intelligence, and by the courtesy of 
their officers, that an estimate can in those distant regions be 
formed of the nation that sends them forth. Surely, then, our 
national honor, and the consideration in which we are held by 
other countries, that consideration concerning which we are so 
sensitive, and which, however condemned by some, proves a 
strong motive to excellence, are not less entrusted to the keep- 
ing “- our naval officers, sind visit every region, than to our sol- 
diers, who are only seen by those who, coming among us, have 
the whole nation before them. It is not our object to draw in- 
vidious comparisons, with a view to undervalue the Military 
Academy ; we desire not to depreciate the army, but to vin- 
dicate the’ navy. Instead of restricting the efforts of that no- 
ble institution, we would willingly see the most practical and 
perfect education in America extended to a double number of 
our youths, who should convey the seeds of science to every 
corner of the republic. 

Our ideas of a Naval Academy are, that it should be estab- 
lished in some healthy, isolated situation, with the sea in sight, 
and constant opportunities of witnessing the manceuvres of ar- 
riving and departing ships. The age of admission might be 
twelve years, and the term of service four years, making the 
youths sixteen at the time of graduation; at this age, with 
their previous training, they would be able to serve some bet- 
ter purpose on ship-board than that of play-things for the older 
officers. ‘The system of discipline should be rigid, yet pater- 
nal, under the superintendence of a most carefully selected 
officer. Mathematics would of course form the groundwork 
of their education ; but we would not urge its pursuit beyond 
the point necessary to render intelligible the various problems 
of nautical astronomy ; upon this would afterwards be raised 
the superstructure of physics, astronomy, navigation, survey- 
ing, naval architecture, and the theory of working ships. In 
connexion with these more solid studies, a knowledge of his- 
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tory, of the laws of nations, and of the rules of composition, 
should be acquired. ‘The French and Spanish languages 
should be thoroughly taught by natives, and the more advanced 
classes should be able to understand lectures in both languages. 
An infusion of young men of French and Spanish parentage, 
from Louisiana and the F'loridas, would greatly facilitate this 
most necessary acquisition. Drawing would be a highly use- 
ful accomplishment to naval officers. As for general litera- 
ture, we would leave them to acquaint themselves with it 
hereafter, during the abundant leisure of their future profes- 
sion, doing no more io cherish a taste for it than to provide 
a well-selected library, in which travels, naval chronicles, and 
whatever relates to the sea should not be forgotten, and from 
which all idle books of a sickly and demoralizing character, 
such as form the chief mental nutriment of modern readers, 
should be most carefully excluded. 

Nor would we be satisfied, as in most seminaries, with 
merely training the mind; we would bestow equal care upon 
the unfolding of the bodily powers, and strive to send each 
aspirer forth a perfect Lacedemonian. No young man should 
wear a sword until he could wield it to some purpose in 
defence of life or honor. ‘The chief of our exercises, how- 
ever, would be found in the manceuvres of a small ship; not 
moored in the mountains, as at Angouléme, nor planted upon 
dry land, or rather on the tops of trees, as at Amsterdam ; but 
a real, moving, live little ship, that could lift her anchor and 
sail away at will. In such a ship, reefing, furling, steering, 
and all the manipulation should be performed by the lads 
themselves. Each class should have its proper station; the 
junior class should do the hauling and deck-work; the next 
would know enough to become topmen; those who should 
have served a year longer would fill the stations of fore- 

castlemen, petty officers, and helmsmen; the senior class, 
having learned a lesson of obedience and subordination i in each 
succeeding gradation, would now in turn exact equal defer- 
ence in the character of officers, and be stationed in various 
parts of the ship, each directing the efforts of his more youth- 
ful and less experienced gang; while one of this number 
would in rotation be invested with the command of the whole, 
under the ever-watchful eye of the superintendent. An al- 
lotted mis of every fine day might be employed in strip- 
ping or rigging ship, or in reefing and furling ; one day in 
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each week should be exclusively appropriated to a cruise round 
the harbor. 

During at least one entire month of every year, we would set 
the whole school free from study, and keep the lads constantly 
embarked, organized, and stationed for evolutions and for bat- 
tle, like the crew of a regular cruiser. In this interval we 
would not merely have them reconnoitre the coast, and become 
pilots, but brave the ocean, visit various ports, and penetrate 
our noble rivers. We would not deny them the cordial atten- 
tions, which their proud and admiring countrymen would hast- 
en to tender to them, wherever they appeared; and we can 
conceive no vacation so delightfully spent as would be this of 
our young aspirants after naval glory. Seamanship, taught in 
the way that we thus suggest, would be taught most thorough- 
ly; nothing would be left to accident, or individual ambition 
and desire of excellence, but every youth would be forced to 
become a seaman and an officer. We can see no reason for 
withholding the institution, which justice, not less to the navy 
than to the nation, claims from our legislators, but the plea of 
economy. ‘l’o remove this, we would suggest that the lads 
should be clothed and rationed upon a regular system, at the 
public expense ; parents would be happy enough to procure 
their children such an education on any terms, and as for the 
boys, they are quite as well without money. We might find 
another source of economy in abolishing the expensive exami- 
nations, which now furnish a poor substitute for preparatory 
education. 

It has been suggested that, in the event of our having a naval 
academy, an observatory, for which we already possess the neces- 
sary instruments, should be connected with it, and the professors 
be constituted a board of longitude. ‘The suggestion is an admi- 
rable one, and we would improve it by the additional idea, that 
the institution should contain a hydrographical dépét, for the 
collection and collation of charts, and for procuring, by corre- 
spondence with navigators, naval and mercantile, whatever in- 
formation might conduce to perfect a knowledge of the coasts 
and waters of the navigable world. Science gains by concen- 
tration, and the neighborhood of such pursuits would greatly 
tend to raise the standard of scientific excellence among the 
studénts of the academy. ‘The nation which holds the second 
rank for extent of commerce and navigation, should not de- 
pend entirely for the most necessary calculations upon one that 
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is already her rival, and may again become her enemy ; nor be 
the only one to do nothing to improve nautical science, and di- 
minish the dangers of the deep. Pride and policy alike forbid it. 

When our navy shall be supplied with officers from an 
institution such as has been suggested, we may confidently 
look for some new accessions to the honorable reputation which 
it has already obtained for itself. One of the greatest benefits 
it would confer, would be found in the probation of mind and 
character which would take place at the academy, whereby 
those who are disqualified would be purged from the profes- 
sion, and, instead of going on disgracing themselves as mid- 
shipmen, lieutenants, and superior officers, be arrested at the 
very threshold. The seeds of good being thus sown, and our 
young men thus prepared to run an honorable career, much 
might still be done alter they entered upon the active exercise of 
the profession, by the care and solicitude of the commanders. 
We think there might be more sympathy between the command- 
er and his officers. Especially do we think there should be, 
as we know there often is, something paternal in the govern- 
ment over the midshipmen. We think that every opportunity of 
improvement should be thrown in their way, by not only allow- 
ing them to visit the ports where their ship may be anchored, 
but encouraging them to make excursions into the interior, and 
bring away more definite ideas of national manners and cus- 
toms than can be gathered in a visit of a few hours to the 
shore, the chief of which time is usually spent in the billiard- 
room. It is in the power of every commander to introduce his 
officers, everywhere, to the best society, and we can conceive 
no way so effectual of diverting them from destructive dissipa- 
tion. ‘The author of the ‘ Naval Sketches’ speaks very sensibly 
on this subject, in describing the occupations of our officers 
‘during their yearly wintering at Minorca. 

Before we take leave of that part of our naval system which 
applies to the officers, we will avail ourselves of the occasion 
to express a few opinions upon the subject of their uniform. 
In all military corps, one of the most efficacious means for the 
support of discipline and concerted action, is a uniformity of 
dress. Harmonious appearance and the mere gratification of 
the eye are not its only advantages. It furnishes the means of 
distinguishing a peculiar class of men from all others, and, by 
preventing them from withdrawing themselves from the obser- 
vation of their superiors, greatly increases their sense of amena- 
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bleness. It abets the authority of those who order, and rivets the 
subservience of those who obey. ‘The great essentials of a uni- 
form dress we take to be perfect and decided uniformity, in 
connexion with plainness, cheapness, neatness, and durability. 
These essentials are in no particular attained by the present sys- 
tem. ur officers have now a dress so expensive and gaudy, and 
in such bad taste, that they are ashamed to wear it; and an un- 
dress, that is no dress at all. Both being lawful to be worn, some 
choose the one, and some the other, according to individual 
fancy; whilst others compromise matters by adopting a mean 
between both. ‘Thus, a laced hat may sometimes be seen in 
connexion with a rolling-collared coat, nowise different from 
those worn by our citizens, except in a profusion of buttons. 
In fact, the undress naval uniform is a uniform exclusively of 
buttons ; and nothing is more common than to see a coat, which 
has already done its owner good service in his peaceful char- 
acter of citizen, during the interval of his cruises, by the aid 
of a few pounds of brass, transformed suddenly, upon the arrival! 
of an order from Washington, into as pugnacious a campaigner 
as ever paraded a quarter-deck. ‘The fashion of such an old 
servant, its velvet collar, or fan-tail skirt, can no more than its 
faithful service save it from conscription. 

We think that there should be one only uniform; which, 
whilst it should be characteristic and decided, should be at 
once neat, plain, cheap, and durable, entirely free from all Jace 
and tinsel, to glitter for a week, and then look dim and tarnish- 
ed during the rest of the cruise. With this view, we suggest 
the substitution of a single-breasted coat of green or blue, to be 
worn buttoned in front, and free from cuffs, pocket-flaps, and 
other excrescences ; a pantaloon of the same for winter, and of 
white for summer. ‘The coat might be lined with buff or scar- 
let, and a rib of the same be carried down the outside seam of 
the pantaloon.* ‘T’o these should be added half-boots, a plain 
cocked-hat, and a stout sword, for use as well as show, made 





* The two colors being equal in other respects, we should prefer the 
green, because it is not worn by the navy of any other nation, and 
would, therefore, be more characteristic. We may perhaps owe our 
readers an apology for thus marring the dignity of the critic page with 
a dissertation upon buttons and broadcloth ; but stateliness, grandilo- 
quism, and generalization would be alike thrown away upon such a 
subject, and we had only to choose between not speaking at all, and 


speaking specifically. 
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on a uniform pattern at the government armories; it should be 
worn securely upon the hip, suspended from a concealed 
shoulder-strap. As for the trifling swords of every possible 
pattern, W hich now dangle at the heels of our officers, they are, 
in connexion with the general ignorance of their use, rather a 
danger than a protection. The only variation we would allow 
from this single uniform, should be that of round- “jackets, of 
similar cloth and fashion to the coat, and cloth foraging-caps. 

A large double-breasted fatigue surtout, of the same color, 
should relieve the whole family of plaid cloaks, upper benja- 
mins, pea-jackets, and monkeys. ‘This or some similar general 
system of uniform once established by order, we would compel 
all the officers, on all occasions, to dress in uniform or fatigues, 
in conformity to the temporary regulation of the commander. 
This authority 1s already exercised to produce uniformity in 
the appearance of the seamen, though no regulation of the ser- 
vice specifies their uniform; much more, then, may it be ap- 
plied to the dress of the officers, whose dress is regulated, and 
with whom suberdination should ever begin. We would have 
a uniform system running through the dress of the various ranks 
of officers, and reaching, to a certain extent, to the sailors, 
whose dress should also be regulated; the superior officers 
should be distinguished from their inferiors, less by superior 
glitter, than by the quality of their epaulettes, or some minute 
ornament, obvious rather to their own corps than to a stranger 
or an enemy. Nelson lost his life at ‘Trafalgar by the conspic- 
uousness of his uniform. We think this subject worthy of at- 
tention, not merely because it has much to do with the ap- 
pearance and display of our navy; but because it might always 
affect its efficiency ; and because a neat uniform would, among 
the younger officers, do much to cherish in them a love and 
pride of profession. 

Let us now consider what room there may be for improve- 
ment in the organization of the most numerous class of our 
navy, the class of inferiors. In the first place, then, we con- 
sider the abolition of the marine-corps absolutely necessary to 
the efficiency and harmony of our ships. ‘The marine-corps 
was adopted in our navy with the rest of the system which we 
copied from Britain, although the reason of its institution did 
not apply to us; it having been originally instituted in order 
that the officers might avail themselves of the aversion existing 
between the seamen and soldiers, to make themselves a bul- 
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wark of bayonets in the event of mutiny, so likely to result 
from the vexatious irksomeness of a compelled and hopeless 
servitude. The voluntary enrolment and regular discharge of 
our seamen entirely remove this danger from among us; so 
that we do not derive from the marine-corps the advantages 
which led to its institution, whilst we are fully exposed to all 
its inconveniences. ‘These are manifold. in the first place, 
soldiers, when embarked, whilst they are more in the way 
than an equal number of seamen, are either of no use for 
the ordinary duties of the ship, or else, in becoming useful, 
they lose entirely their distinctive character, and cease to be 
more of soldiers than the seamen among whom they become 
mingled. Between the marine and sea officers, too, there is a 
perpetual discord, arising from their unnatural association. 
The marines carry on a continual contest of conflicting privi- 
leges, as to the command of their guard, and sometimes even 
endeavor to set themselves free from that law of universal sub- 
jection to the commander, which is the sole bond that keeps a 
naval community together. We would say, then, to avoid the 
great injustice of disbanding the marine-corps, and depriving 
its members of their profession and support, either make it an 
exclusive appendage of our naval stations, or else incorporate it 
with the army. 

The marine-corps abolished, or, at least, its unnatural con- 
nexion with our ships severed, it would be easy to introduce a 
more perfect and harmonious organization among the crew. 
Nothing would be easier, if necessary, than to have all the men 
trained to the use of the musket, and qualified to act on shore 
in defence of the coast, without the danger of dispersing. But 
the great object of rendering them effective at sea would be 
perfectly attained by enlisting them for a particular ship, with 
the right of transfer, and in all cases for the duration of the 
cruise. ‘This arrangement would save our commanders the in- 
finite embarrassment which often results from the expiration of 
the term for which their crews have entered. No men are 
greater sticklers for the letter of the law than seamen; and 
when thus illegally detained beyond their time, they often be- 
come discontented, and the commander must either yield a 

ortion of his authority, or resort to a harshness of discipline, 
which the circumstances render as unpleasant as it is unjust. 
To obviate the dread of an unlimited term of service, which 
might deter seamen from entering for the cruise, care should 
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be taken that no cruise exceed three years; a term already 
sufficiently prolonged. In entering a crew, we would not al- 
low them to enter for any particular rank or wages; but would 
classify them according to their merits when embarked, award- 
ing the stations of petty-ofticers to those who should possess re- 
commendations for having faithfully filled those stations in other 
ships, and retaining the power to promote, through all the va- 
rious gradations of boys, ordinary seamen, seamen, and petty- 
officers, according to individual merit and good behavior. 
We do not think that the boatswain, gunner, carpenter, and 
sail-maker, should be warrant officers, but entered like the rest 
of the crew, and equally subject to promotion and degradation. 
These offices are best filled by individuals temporarily appoint- 
ed, and liable to removal at the pleasure of the commander ; 
while those who have warrants, having no hope of going high- 
er, and no immediate fear of descending lower, lose all ambi- 
tion. Moreover, they would furnish to the whole crew, when 
within their reach, a powerful motive to emulation and excel- 
lence. Fina!ly, we would not receive a single individual into 
our ships who was not a native-born American. But under 
the present system of discipline, and whilst there is danger 
of being for ever degraded by the stroke of the lash, Amer- 
ican seamen, or, at all events, the better class of them, will not 
enter the service of their country. ‘That system which deters 
Americans from serving their country, and forces us to receive 
a large proportion of foreigners as the only alternative, must be 
false, cannot be permanent, and, therefore, demands of legis- 
lative wisdom (we do not appeal to humanity) an immediate 
reformation. 

Our navai system, as we have already seen, was received 
from Britain. Her sailors, forced into her navy like slaves, 
and forming at least one excepted class from the boasted spirit 
of universal emancipation, could of course only be controlled 
by the same bodily compulsion by which they were kidnapped 
and deprived of their liberty. ‘Though voluntary enrolment 
was at once substituted among us for compulsion, the lash, 
which was its counterpart, was most inconsistently retained. 
Hence the more worthy of our seamen were excluded from the 
public service, except when out of employment in time of war 
or embargo; and of course it was compelled to supply itself 
from among the less scrupulous; out of whom and the for- 
eigners, who entered extensively, a class was formed and per- 
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petuated of degraded individuals, who have rendered the name 
of man-of-war’s men a stigma, and who, accustomed to obey 
no law but that of brute compulsion, are still kept in order culy 
by the means of their degradation. 

The navy, in point of ease of labor, quality of food, and the 
chance which long voyages offer for accumulation (to which 
sailors, however quickly they may spend their money, are not 
indifferent, as may be seen by their making long voyages 
in the merchant service, at reduced wages) ; the pleasures to 
be derived in it from a numerous society and stated leisure 3 its 
festivities, music, dancing, esprit de corps, pride of ship, and 
all its multiplied means of enjoyment, holds out strong induce- 
ments to seamen; all, however, counteracted among the less 
corrupt by the terrors of the lash. ‘Take away these terrors, 
and our best seamen will enter in abundance. Associate with 
them a large number of youths, alike unimpaired in character 
and constitution ; and these, cherished by their officers, and 
ambitious to excel, will soon become skilful seamen. Seaman- 
ship is incomparably more perfect in the navy, and it will, 
therefore, be easy to send these young men forth more perfect, 
than if they had been reared in the merchant service. Hence, 
then, instead of being indebted to the merchant service for 
seamen, whom we send back corrupted, and only susceptible 
of being kept in order by naval discipline, to mutiny, and cause 
the miscarriage of voyages, we should furnish it with seamen 
equally distinguished for skill and habits of subordination. 

We agree with the author of the ‘ Naval Sketches,’ in con- 
demning the daily issue of ardent spirits as part of the naval 
ration. A whole crew, without reference to previous habits or 
individual constitution, learns to swallow the poisonous dose. 
We can indeed conceive no idea more shocking, than that 

rave legislators should have thus set their names to a law, whose 
sole effect is the promotion of intemperance. ‘There is no truth in 
the idea that grog is a bounty for enlistment; it is only a boun- 
ty to those whom it would be desirable to exclude from the 
service. In merchant ships, where our best seamen are found, 
the issue of grog is unusual. Grog, in a man-of-war, is a 
sufficient source of all discord and of every crime; while grog 
continues to be drunk there, the sound of the lash and a 
shriek of the tortured and degraded victims will continue to re- 
verberate through our ships. We agree farther with bim in 
believing that much advantage might be derived from the cul- 
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tivation of the moral character of seamen; and one can, in- 
deed, see no suflicient reason why a ship of war, instead of 
being a school of ignorance and vice, might not offer a specta- 
cle of intelligence, good order, and morality. We are aware, 
that in every system of government there will be crimes, and, 
consequently, that there must be punishments; but what pre- 
vents those punishments which are found efficacious ashore, 
from being equally efficacious afloat? and why might not the 
hope of reward furnish as strong an excitement to good con- 
duct as the fear of punishment? Be it as it may, substitute 
whatever punishments you please, even death itself, but let 
corporal punishments cease henceforth and for ever from among 
us. With our seamen, as with our children, let us leave them 
to that nation in which everything is complicated, factitious, 
unnatural; let it not be said that, while Frenchmen, bowing to 
the nod of their Emperor, were able to conquer the world by 
the aid of moral incitements, Americans cannot defend their 
country but by the impulse of the lash! , , TA: 
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Art. VI.—Elements of Geometry, with Practical Applica- 
tions for the Use of Schools. By 'T. Waiker. Second 
Edition. Boston. Richardson, Lord, & Holbrook. 1830. 


12mo. pp. 104. 


Tue progress of Geometry, from its rude beginnings in 
Egypt, to its present state of advancement, exhibits one of the 
most perfect and beautiful developements of human intellect. 
Starting from a few simple truths, the application of which the 
necessities of common life first taught that primitive people, it 
passed, step by step, along its for ward path through the Gre- 
cian and Alexandrian schools, and from them through the mid- 
dle ages to modern times, until it has at last entered a region 
of unerring truth, no Jess wonderful to the uninitiated eye, than 
would be the fabled glories of oriental Fairyland. As the sci- 
ence advanced from truth to truth, each more surprising than 
the last, it is no wonder that the imaginations of its de- 
votees were enkindled to the most dazzling anticipations of the 
grandeur of future discoveries. The delight, which the mind 
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naturally experiences from the vivid perception of some hither- 
to unknown result, must have acted as a continual stimulant to 
the early cultivators of geometry, prompting them to unwearied 
efforts in the prosecution of their beautiful studies. Ac- 
cordingly we learn from history, that the investigations of 
this science, particularly among the geometers of Greece, 

aroused an enthusiasm nowise inferior to the divinest lispira- 
tion of poetry. ‘The absolute certainty of the truths which 
it demonstrates, the clear and elegant methods which intellec- 
tual ingenuity has devised of arriving at those truths, the regu- 
lar progress from one portion of the science to another, the 
beautiful harmony and unerring symmetry of each part with 
all the others, make it, now that the successive labors of ages 

have by degrees unfolded the majestic system, one of the most 
curious and interesting objects of human contemplation ; and 
explain and justify the lofty, and perhaps, at first sight, ex- 
travagent admiration with which the ancient mathematicians re- 
garde “dit. 

The study of geometry, to say nothing of other cognate sci- 
ences, is not, according to the popular impression, a dry and 
uninteresting pursuit. ‘here is that in it, which calls out and 
absorbs the powers of the mightiest intellect, and which, as 
with the spell of an enchanter, concentrates upon itself the va- 
ried energies of the imagination, the reason, and the judgment. 
No men have obtained a place in the intellectual history of 
antiquity, who aspired more loftily to eternal fame, who were 
animated with the impulses of more throbbing anticipations, 
than the geometers. ‘Their names are not upon our lips, 
like those of Homer, and Aéschylus, and Virgil, because we 
are less familiar with the prodigious efforts “of their minds 5 
they speak not, like the poets, in the seducing tones of passion 
and sentiment, but in the sterner accents of truth; and he who 
would hold communion with them, must attune himself, not to 
the strains of the graceful but Epicurean muse of Horace, but 
to the severe teachings of unadorned and majestic truth. But 
though their names are rarely mentioned, except to point a 
sentence, to give force to an antithesis, or to surround a com- 
mon thought with the charm of classical aliusion, yet among 
the initiated, who know how to appreciate them, they are 
reverenced with an intenseness proportioned to their sterling 
worth ; and the more deep and enduring, perhaps, by reason 
of the narrow limits within which this reverence is confined. 
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We know but little of Egyptian geometry. Judging from 
the well-known problem of measuring the height of the pyra- 
mids by their shadows, said to have been solved for them by 
Thales, we should conclude that their theoretical knowledge 
must have been extremely limited ; judging from those stupen- 
dous monuments theniselves, which thousands of years have not 
shaken down or perceptibly affected, we cannot resist the con- 
clusion, that, in practical mechanics, they possessed an almost 
unrivalled skill. We know of nothing more interesting and 
curious in ancient historical writings, then the minute and ap- 
parently accurate sketches of the Egyptians, their national 
character, their internal economy, their pricsthoods and su- 
perstitions, their learning, and, most especially, their public 
works, the pyramids, the labyrinths, and the excavated lakes, 
given at length in the second book of Herodotus. ‘The saine 
author ascribes the origin of practical geoimetry to the opera- 
tion of an * Agrarian Jaw,’ carried into execution by Sesostris, 
by which each of his subjects was put in possession of an equal 
portion of land; but the proximity of some to the Nile, and 
the exposure of their lands to annual inundation, rendered 
necessary a remeasurement, and thus gave birth to geometry, 
or the art of measuring land. But, as we have intimated 
above, there is no reason to believe the Egyptians ever ex- 
tended their geometrical discoveries very far, or that any an- 
cient nation, previous to the Greeks, uuderstood geometry as a 
symmetrical and progressive science. ‘The celebrated and 
most important theorem, that ‘ the square of the hypothenuse 
of a rectangled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other two sides,’ though now understood by every tyro, re- 
quired for its demonstration the genius of a Pythagoras; and 
the joy he experienced on discovering and establishing its 
truth, is, to us, ove of the most electrifying passages In the | his- 
tory of the human mind. We can hardly conceive a more 
befitting occasion of offering a hecatomb to the gods, than 
when the intellect has just “entered triumphantly the citadel 
of knowledge, and made captive a master-truth, which is des- 
tined to bring beneath its sceptre so many subject-domains of 
science. Of Pythagoras the same thing may be said as of 
nearly all the Greek geoineters, that lie. was gifted to an ex- 
traordinary degree with the power of imagination. In proof 
of this we have only to adduce his belief and defence of that 
fanciful doctrine, called metempsychosis, which he had per- 
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suaded himself that he had experienced in his own person, 
a fact alluded to by Horace (Lib. I. Ode 28.) 
‘ Habentque 
Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Orco 
Demissum, quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat atre.’ 

We have referred to this characteristic trait of Pythagoras 
by way of illustrating the compatibility of exact studies with 
the exercise even of the wildest imagination. We can barely al- 
lude to a series of authors, all of whom were distinguished in 
their times, and some of whom left behind them memorials 
of their genius, which have lived to our day,—Qnopides, who 
lived nearly five centuries before Christ;—Zenodorus, a con- 
temporary of his, who showed, that figures with equal circum- 
ferences have not therefore necessarily equal areas,—Hippo- 
crates, who made the first discovery of certain curvilinear 
spaces being equal to certain rectilinear, and distinguished him- 
self by his attempts to solve the problem of the duplication 
of the cube, one of the most celebrated propositions in ancient 
geometry, said to have originated in a response of the Delian 
oracle, directing the Athenians to appease the wrath of Apol- 
lo, by doubling the altar in his temple, which happened to 
be a perfect cube. Passing over these names and others with- 
out further comment, we come to Plato, who, for forty years, 
presided over the Academy with unrivalled genius and elo- 

uence. ‘The characters of such men as Plato, we contem- 

late with mingled pride and reverence; with pride, for they 
show the high powers with which our nature is gifted, and the 
universality of true genius; and with reverence, for they have 
raised themselves, by the assiduous cultivation of their immortal 
intellects, to a dignity of character which we view as one of 
almost inaccessible glory. ‘This wonderful man possessed by 
nature a spirit keenly alive to lofty and ennobling sentiments ; 
he possessed by education a taste which realized the excel- 
lence of the beautiful and the sublime. Poetry and music were 
the elegant amusements by which he not only unbent but re- 
fined his mind. In his earlier days he is said to have written 
many metrical pieces, which, when he gave himself to the 
pursuit of philosophy, under the instruction of Socrates, he 
destroyed ; but in his extant works we yet discover a sufficient 
vein of that noble enthusiasm, to convince us of the inex- 
haustible riches of the original mine. Gifted with these lofty 
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powers and ennobling sentiments, which, according to the popu- 
lar impression, do not chime well with a love of mathematics, 
Plato not only was a perfect master of geometry himself, as 
far as the science had been cultivated, and made many addi- 
tions by his own discoveries, but insisted that it should be 
made a leading object of study by his disciples. Every school- 
boy knows the i inscription over his door, ‘Let no one enter 
here who is ignorant of geometry.’ It is not wonderful that 
the influence of Plato should have given an impulse to the 
science, which lasted long and contributed much to its ad- 
vancement. An illustrious school of geometricians formed un- 
der his auspices, embracing the names of Aristeus, Eudoxus, 
Menechmus, and many others, gave themselves to the pursuit 
with an enthusiasm worthy of the cause, and wrought improve- 
ments corresponding to their talents and zeal. One of the 
first writers, who collected the scattered elements of geome- 
try into a regular system, was Euclid, an author of the Alexan- 
drian school. ‘The fame which his treatise has ever enjoyed, 
is one of the most striking instances of lasting literary glory, 
that the history of man has to offer. Down to the present day 
it has been used, almost exclusively, in the mathematical 
schools of the civilized world, while Aristotle, who, for many 
centuries, exerted a most despotic power over the reason of 
men, has been gradually banished from the halls of learning. 

Archimedes of Syracuse flourished about half a century 
later than Euclid. His name, from its having been recorded 
in Roman history, is more familiar to general readers than that 
of any other ancient mathematician. As a geometer, he un- 
doubtedly has a claim to he placed first in the first rank. The 
enthusiasm with which he regarded the cultivation of his favor- 
ite science, and his disinterested and almost passionate devo- 
tion to the cause of truth, without reference to its application 
to purposes of utility, may be regarded as a striking instance 
of the moral sublime. His method of approximating the ra- 
tios of incommensurables, has served as a guide to all suc- 
ceeding geometers. We know of no fairer title to be placed 
among the great lights of mankind, than is given by such nu- 
merous and important discoveries as were made ‘by Archi- 
medes ; and the noble consciousness of his greatness, and his 
faith in the just appreciation of posterity, place him on the 
same roll with Galileo and Bacon. Few things, recorded in an- 
cient history, are oftener alluded to, than the destructive effects 
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which he was enabled to produce at the siege of Syracuse, by 
means of his knowledge of geometry and mechanics. Science 
then achieved one of her sublimest triumphs over brute force 
and the ordinary apparatus of warfare. 

‘ Against these naval forces,’ says Livy, ‘ Archimedes dis- 
tributed along the walls engines of various magnitudes. ‘The 
ships which lay at a distance, he assailed with rocks of great 
weight ; those which were nearer the city, he attacked with light- 
er and more numerous weapons ; and at last, that his country- 
men might be protected against the enemy, while discharging 
upon him their weapons, he made in the wall, from top to 
bottom, numerous apertures, a cubit in diameter, through 
which, under cover of the wall, part of them harassed the ene- 
my with arrows, and part with darts shot from crossbows. 
Those ships which approached nearer, in order that the en- 
gines might overshoot them, were annoyed by a long lever 
(tolleno), one arm of which projected from the wall, An 
iron grapple was secured to its extremity by a strong chain, 
and this grapple fastening upon the prow of the ship, raised it 
upon the stern by means of a counterpoise of lead, which 
brought to the ground the other arm of the lever ; then being 
suddenly disengaged, the ship fell from the wall, and was 
dashed into the water, to the terror of the sailors, with such 
violence, that, even if it had fallen in an upright position, it 
would have dipped much water. In this way the attack by 
sea was completely frustrated ; and all the forces of the ene- 
my were concentrated in preparation for an attack by land. 
But on this side also, the city was defended by a similar appa- 
ratus of engines, prepared at the expense of Hiero, during a 
course of many years, by the uniivalled ingenuity of Archi- 
medes.’ * 

We have quoted this passage at length, not only because it 
refers to one of the most remarkable military operations of the 
Romans, but because it is the most remarkable instance of a 
military defence being protracted by the aids of science, that 
we find in the war annals of antiquity. Archimedes consider- 
ed himself as descending from the dignity of the pursuit of ab- 
stract truth, to turn the powers of knowledge even against the 
enemies of his country. He wished that his glory should rest 
upon the permanent basis of the discovery of geometrical truth ; 
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and in this his anticipations and hopes have been realized. 
That his name might be perpetually connected with the mem- 
ory of his discoveries, he directed that a sphere, inscribed in a 
cylinder, should be engraved on his tomb, hus making his 
most brilliant intellectual exploit his only, and, we may “add, 
his most glorious epitaph. It is impcessible to contemplate the 
character of this great man, without feeling that he experienced 
the same poetical and lofty aspirations afier fame, which have 
always been, we believe, the accompaniments of greatness. 
The prophetic foresight of Horace, the passionate visions of 
Cicero, the glowing but solemn confidence of Bacon, justify 
the spirit of a French philosopher’s remark, that, in loftiness 
of intellectual character, Homer and Archimedes stand upon 
the same level. But we must break away from these reflec- 
tions, and enter upon the examination of the work, whose title 
we have placed at the head of the present article. 

Mr Walker is well known as a successful teacher of mathe- 
matics, in the celebrated school of Messrs Cogswell and 
Bancroft, in Northampton. Experience is the only safe test 
of the merit of an elementary work, in any department of 
knowledge, designed for the instruction of beginners ; and the 
book before us contains the elements of geometry, moulded to 
that form, which some years of practical acquaintance with 
the art of teaching, suggested as the best. The best modern 
treatise on geometry, compiled from ancient and modern au- 
thors, and uniting the excellences of all to an extraordinary 
degree, is undoubtedly that of Legendre. But on many 
accounts this is unfit for the use of schools. As an analy- 
sis of the science we hold it above all praise. But Le- 
gendre, though he departed, in some respects, from the rigid 
methods of the ancients, did not depart enough from them 
to avoid a degree of prolixity, which renders his treatise 
too cumbrous and expensive for a manual in common schools. 
Without in the least disparaging the merit of that eminent 
and judicious mathematician, we may assert, and we be- 
lieve our assertion will be borne out by universal experi- 
ence, that his work has not supplied the want of an elemen- 
tary treatise of geometry, for the ordinary and general pur- 
poses of instruction; which want, Mr Walker has attempted 
to supply. 

Legendre’s work is divided into eight sections, four of which 
treat of plane geometry, and four of solid geometry. This 
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division is well enough, but appears a little arbitrary. A some- 
what different, and, as we think, a more perspicuous arrange- 
ment for beginners, has been adopted by Mr Walker. On this 
point, let the author speak for himself. 

‘The division of the work into three sections is founded in 
the nature of the subject. Extension, or the space which mat- 
ter occupies, has three dimensions, length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. ‘These may be considered separately or in connexion. 
When we consider length alone, its representative is a line. 
Hence the first section treats of lines and their relutions. When 
we consider length and breadth together, or length in two ways, 
their representative is a surface. Hence the second section tr eats 
of surfaces. Lastly, when we consider length, breadth, and 
thickness together, or length in three ways, their representative is 
a solid. Hence the third section treats of solids,’ 

This arrangement is clear, and the reasons for it are strong. 
In the first edition, a desire to render every thing perfectly in- 
telligible led the author to omit the use of technical terms as 
far as possible. We have no partiality ourselves for scientific 
treatises, overloaded with these ornamental appendages ; yet it 
is very obvious, that as long as facts exist, those facts must 
have a name ; as long as propositions of different forms are to 
be treated of, it will be very convenient, at least, to have dis- 
tinguishing terms, which, when their meaning is once settled 
accurately by definitions, may ever after be employed, in a 
manner analogous to algebraic signs, instead of the definitions ; 
and if these terms are ety mologically significant of their scien- 
tific import, so much the better. This defect of the first 
edition has been corrected in the second, which is, in several 
other points, a decided improvement upon its predecessor. 

It is of great importance, in an elementary work, to bring 
the subject treated of within as narrow limits as accuracy and 
perspicuity will admit. ‘This condition has been fulfilled by 
Mr Walker. As to the scientific strictness of some of his 
means, we will not now decide, but reserve our remarks for 
particular instances. We have said that his arrangement dif- 
fers from M. Legendre’s. It differs in several particulars be- 
sides what we have already mentioned. For instance, the 
properties of the circle, of the triangle, of the polygon, &c. 
are treated of in connexion. The definitions, instead of being 
given in a body, occur as the nature of the subject demands 
them. The definitions themselves are given, in some in- 
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stances, in a different form, from the introduction of another 
element, motion, which we have never before seen thus ap- 
plied. Legendre defines a line thus.‘ A line is length with- 
out breadth.’ Introducing motion, the definition becomes, ‘ A 
line is the path described by the motion of a point’; and the 
definition of a straight line, ‘ the shortest way from one point 
to another,’ becomes an axiom to the definition, * A straight 
line is the path described by a point moving only in one direc- 
tion.” ‘This is a simple example, but illustrates the thought. 
An important use is made of motion, in explaining the mean- 
ing of the term angle. After defining it, and illustrating the 
definition on the plate, we have the following clear summary ; 
the angle may be considered as denoting ‘the quantity, by 
which a straight line, turning about one of its points, has de- 
parted from coincidence with another straight line,-—a perfectly 
intelligible account of a matter, which, as it is ordinarily ex- 
plained, is a puzzling mystery to school-boys. Among the origi- 
nal and ingenious demonstrations which we have noticed in this 
volume, we would instance, particularly, those of Theorems 31 
and 32, on perpendicular and oblique lines ; and 34, that ‘ when 
two parallels are crossed by a straight line, the alternate internal 
angles are equal to each other, and the internal-external angles 
are equal to each other.’ The principal demonstration in article 
70, in regard to the proportion of lines, is partly original, and 
partly from Bézout. The approximation to the quadrature of 
the circle, in article 113, is simple, elegant, and entirely original. 

A curved line is defined as ‘ the path described by a point 
which changes its direction at intervals so small that they can- 
not be perceived ;” and by corollary, ‘a curved line may be 
considered as made up of infinitely small straight lines.’ ‘This, 
taken in connexion with Theorem 94, ‘ The circle is a regu- 
lar polygon of an infinite number of sides,’ leads to important 
and curious results. ‘The cylinder becomes a prism of an infi- 
nite number of faces, the cone becomes a pyramid of an infinite 
number of faces, and the sphere becomes a polyedron of an 
infinite number of faces. By admitting thus much, we have the 
Fourth Section of Legendre’s Second Part reduced something 
more than one half, and the whole treatise of the ‘ Elements,’ 
nearly one fourth. We are aware, that the strictness of an- 
cient geometry would reject an aid like this; but for the pur- 
poses of practical instruction, we see not the slightest reason 
for a pertinacious adherence to the rigor of Euclid. Modern 
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geometers have universally found themselves compelled to de- 
part, more or less, from this ideal severity of demonstration ; 
and we see no objection against wider departures still, if the sci- 
ence may be explained by this means more briefly, and with 
equal or greater clearness. In such circumstances, nothing 
short of a blind and bigoted adherence to ancient methods, 
utterly at war with the spirit of improvement, can persist in 
following the beaten track. 

We have thus cursorily examined Mr Walker’s book. His 
plan is simple and natural; his explanations are clear 3 his 
original demonstrations are ingenious ; 3 and his illustrations easy 
and familiar. He has condensed into 102 duodecimo pages 
more geometrical truth than we had supposed it possible to 
bring within so narrow limits, and all that is essential to be 
taught in ordinary mathematical instruction. We recommend 
this treatise as well adapted to the purpose for which it was 
designed, and calculated to supply a destderatum in our schools. 
In parting, we have only one word more to say, which ts, that 
the study of gnometyy, in our opinion, should prec ‘ede that of 
algebra. This latter science is more abstract in its symbols, 
and requires a greater effort of purely intellectual labor to 
comprehend it. But geometry starts from notions as simple as 
the first ideas of arithmetic, and proceeds, step by step, clear- 
ly, irresistibly, by a process that cannot, with an ordinary ei- 
fort of attention, be mistaken, to the most important and _strik- 
ing truths. ‘The imagination is aided by the use of diagrams, 
and thus a remarkable and happy union of abstract reasoning 
and sensible perception renders this science an admirable ex- 
ercise for the yet unfolding intellect. ‘Take that mystery 1 
arithmetic, the doctrine of the square and square root; trace 
it to algebra, and a faint glimmering of light dawns upon the 
hitherto impenetrable darkness that enveloped it; but when 
the pupil advances to geometry, all difficulty vanishes, and the 
mystery is made as clear as day. And so of others. In ge- 
ometry there is no such darkness. Let its principles and 
practice be first understood, therefore, and they will serve as a 
light to guide the inquirer in the symbolical regions of numbers. 
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In a former article, which appeared in our number for July, 
1828, we ventured to offer a few hasty and imperfect sug- 
gestions on the political situation of Europe, at the commence- 
ment of the late war between Russia and Turkey. We then 
intimated, that, although the result of the struggle was Ina 
great measure uncertain, the not unfounded jealousy, enter- 
tained by Great Britain and the other western powers, of the 
constantly progressive influence of Russia, would combine with 
the moderation, for which we were disposed to give credit to 
the latter government, to limit as much as possible the duration 
and geographical thoatre of the war, and might be expected 
to bring it pretty early to a close, which would be conformable, 
in Its results, to the policy of Russia, and the wishes of the 
friends of civilization and humanity throughout the world. 
These anticipations have been, in the main, confirmed by the 
progress of events. Although the first campaign in Europe was 
hardly distinguished by so brilliant a course of triumphs on the 
yart of Rusia, as the rivals and the well-wishers of that power 
had alike foretold ; yet, taking the two campaigns in Europe to- 
eether and including the two in Asia, the exhibition of milita- 
ry power has, upon the whole, quite equalled the most exalted 
expectations, that either fear or hope could have suggested be- 
forehand. On the other side, the influence of the policy of 
the western nations, especially Great Britain, in restraining the 
advances of Russia, and limiting the duration and theatre of 
the contest, has been distinctly visible at every step; while the 
facility and ‘good grace with which the Emperor accommodated 
his proceedings to the successive and not always perfectly rea- 
sonable or consistent demands of his anxious allies, and the 
moderate conditions on which he has granted another term of 
national existence to an enemy completely at his mercy, 
evince a spirit of generosity, good faith, and, we may add, 
good policy, as commendable as it is uncommon in the coun- 
cils of governments, especially of the form and character of 
that of Russia. The resistance of the Turks, although at the 
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first moment somewhat obstinate, turned out, on the whole, to 
be as feeble and as badly directed as there was every reason 
to suppose that it would be, from the well-known decrepitude 
of that ruined and tottering empire. ‘The terms of the peace, 
were dictated, as we have just remarked, in a spirit of mode- 
ration towards Turkey, and good faith towards the other pow- 
ers ; but are yet decidedly favorable to the future advancement 
of Russia ;—a great deal more so, probably, than if they had 
evinced, and for the moment gratified, the most inordinate and 
grasping ambition. The general result places in strong relief the 
relative strength of the two belligerents, and completely settles 
the question, already free from doubt in the minds of most ju- 
dicious men, of the military preponderance of Russia in the 
southeast of Europe, and indirectly, by a necessary conse- 
quence, over the whole continent. 

This result, while it involves consequences of the deepest 
interest to the western nations of the old world, is by no means 
a matter of indifference to us. ‘The state of the international 
relations among the great powers of Europe, constitutes regu- 
larly one of the principal elements to be taken into view in 
making up an opinion on our own foreign policy; and it is of 
high moment that our statesmen, and the public at large, 
should possess correct information respecting the changes that 
successively occur in the nature of these relations. We there- 
fore venture to hope, that we shall not be considered as de- 
viating too far from the line of observation, which seems to be 
naturally marked out for an American Journal, by offering a 
few hints on this subject. We shall first briefly notice, chiefly 
under a political point of view, some of the events of the war, 
and shall then indulge in a few conjectures on its probable ef- 
fects upon the political situation of Europe and the world. 
The general object of our remarks will be to develope and 
substantiate the suggestions contained in the preceding para- 
graph. 

We must here premise, that, in our opinion, as we have al- 
realy in fact intimated, the result of the war, while it has been 
highly agreeable to the policy of Russia, is also conformable 
to the wishes of the friends of civilization and humanity 
throughout the world. We have seen at times, with surprise, 
the idea thrown out in some of our most respectable journals, 
that the sympathies of the people of this country were on the 
side of the Turks in this struggle, because the Russians had 
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carried the war, so wantonly provoked by the former, back in- 
to their territory. With all our respect for the writers alluded 
to, we cannot but think that they have mistaken the feelings of 
the people on the point in question. If indeed they merely 
mean by sympathy the sentiment of commiseration which natu- 
rally springs up in the mind, at the view of a fellow-being in a 
state of suffering, however obviously the result of his own 
fault or crime, there can of course be no objection to the use 
of the term in this connexion. But if, as seems more prob- 
able, it be intended to convey the impression, that there was 
anything wrong on the part of Russia, in invading the territo- 
ry of the Ottoman empire for the purpose of obtaining satis- 
faction for the manifold injuries and insults which she had _ re- 
ceived from that power during the series of years that has 
elapsed since the last treaty, or that there has been any exhi- 
bition of an overbearing spirit in her deportment during the 
course of the war, or of the negotiations that preceded and 
terminated it, we must, for our part at least, dissent entirely 
from the opinion. So far indeed are we from taking this view 
of the subject, that we consider the Russian government as 
having shown a reluctance to enter on the war, and an anxiety 
to employ every possible method for escaping from it, which, 
in a weaker power, would have been looked upon as actually 
dishonorable, which unquestionably contributed to raise the 
pretensions and increase the insolence of the Turks, and which 
nothing but the extreme delicacy of the relations between Rus- 
sia and the other great powers of Europe would have at all 
justified. There cannot be a doubt, that the reckless levity 
with which the ‘Turks broke the treaty of Akerman, before the 
ink with which they had signed it was fairly dry, and the con- 
temptuous frankness with which they avowed, in their official 
manifesto, that they signed it merely to gain time and over- 
reach the Russians, were the effect of the long delay and un- 
exampled patience exhibited by the latter during the negotia- 
tions, and which the Turks, whose vocabulary contains no 
expression for such ideas as those of good faith and good poli- 
cy, could only attribute to bodily fear. The people of the 
United States know how to commiserate the distress, which the 
comparatively innocent population of Turkey must have suf- 
fered in consequence of the invasion of their territory, however 
rightful in itself, and however moderately and judiciously con- 
ducted; as they would commiserate the innocent and suffering 
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connexions of a pirate, who was sentenced by the laws of his 
country to expiate a life of cruelty and horror on the gibbet. 
It is the lot of humanity, that the innocent must suffer, to a 
certain extent, for the crimes of the guilty ; but as respects 
the present case it must be recollected, that the body of the peo- 
ple are not, in any country, entirely innocent of the faults of 
their rulers, since the character of the goverment is, after all, 
only an expression of that of the community. Ferocious and un- 
principled rulers are the natural product, as they are the ap- 
propriate punishment of a vicious and savage state of society, 
like that which exists in Turkey. For ourselves we inust own, 
that our sympathy is not particularly lively with the distress of 
a population, which ,could tolerate in its government such pro- 
coiliay as the execution of the Greek patriarchs and bishops 
at the commencement of the revolution, the massacre of the 
Janissaries, and the e xpulsion of the Armenians; and which took 
a part itself in the diabolical scenes that disgraced the market- 
place at Constantinople, when the women of the first Greek 
families were publicly exposed to violation on the murder- 
ed bodies of their husbands and fathers, at the rate of two 
piastres a head. Whatever natural regret we may feel at the 
sufferings of a population, savage enough to concur in such 
horrors as these, or brutal and degraded enough to acquiesce 
in the perpetration of them by their rulers , the wishes of the 
friends of humanity and civilization must surely be in favor of 
the success of a power, which undertakes to teach such a 
people by the application of mere force, the only argument 
they can or do understand, some respect for the rights and 
feelings of others. ‘The President of the United States takes 
a more correct view of the subject in his late message to Con- 
gress, where, while he a preon s rather more sy mpathy with 
the sufferings of the ‘Turks, than he would perhaps be warranted 
in doing by the actual feelings of the people, he nevertheless an- 
ticipates that the result of the war will be favorable to the 
cause of civilization and the progress of human happiness. It 
would show a very puerile sort of weakness to suppose, that a 
powerful g government, like that of Russia, is to pocket every spe- 
cies of injury and outrage from a feeble, semi-barbarous state, and 
not seek redress in the only practicable way, for fear of inflict- 
ing on the individuals composing that state the evils inseparable 
from invasion. The respectable editors, who represent the 
Russians as hostile aggressors, express, on our view of the case, 
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not the sentiments of the American people, but those of the 
British politicians, which they have unconsciously imbibed from 
reading the accounts of the war, and the negotiations whick pre- 
ceded and terminated it, chiefly in the British newspapers, ac- 
companied with commentaries dictated by a natural jealousy of 
Russia. The truth is (at least as we apprehend the subject), 
that the friends of humanity feel no other regret on the occasion 
of this war and its close, excepting that the complicated charac- 
ter of the relations between the great powers of Europe prevent- 
ed them from improving the present opportunity for effecting, i in 
concert, the entire destruction of the ‘Turkish empire, and ex- 
pelling for ever, from civilized Europe, the horde of ruthless 
barbarians who have so long brooded like a night-mare over one 
of the fairest portions of her territory. When we recollect 
that another week’s march, which there was nothing to impede, 
would have brought the Russian army to Constantinople, and 
that the mere fact of their presence there would have driven 
back the Ottomans into their native Scythian des serts, and re- 
stored to the influence of civilization and Chris stlanity the de- 
lightful regions that embosom the Mediterranean, the ancient 
seats of all our art, science, and religion, aad which would be- 
come again, under these circumstances, as they were of old, 

the garden of the world, instead of being, as they are under 

their present masters, given up to desol: ition, and, substantially, 
no better than the pestilential haunts of a sort of privileged pi- 
rates ;—when we recollect this, we certainly do feel some re- 
gret that the immediate results of the war had not been of a 
more complete and decisive character. 

Such, we repeat, is the point to which the only regret we 
have on this occasion is almost exclusively directed. But 
while we could have wished, for these reasons, that the results 
of the war had been different, we are not disposed to impute 
blame to any one because they have not been so. We are 
fully aware that the considerations, whicli operated in giving 
them their present form, are on all sides just and weighty. The 
apprehensions entertained by the western nations of the pro- 
digious and constantly progressive power of Russia, are per- 
fectly well-founded, nor do they necessarily imply any injurious 
suspicions of the intentions of the present Emperor, but simply 
a correct notion of the ordinary course and motives of human 
action. It was natural and proper for these nations to endeav- 
or to restrict as much as possible the further advancement of 
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Russian influence, which must, at all events, result from the 
late struggle; while, on the other hand, the readiness with 
which the Emperor, out of compliment to their apprehensions, 
arrested his progress in the full tide of victory over an enemy 
who had no right, on his own account, to claim or expect the 
least consideration, was a strong proof, not only of moderation 
and good policy, but of really noble and generous feelings. It 
was impossible in the nature of things that the great European 
powers should terminate, in an amicable way, the territorial 
arrangements which would have been rendered necessary by a 
concerted and, of course, successful attack by them all on the 
Porte ; and it was better for all parties, probably in the end for 
the aggrandisement of Russia, the one which has exhibited the 
highest degree of magnanimity on the occasion, that the Turk- 
ish empire “should be left to crumble to pieces by an internal 
process of decay, and that its territory should distribute itself 
to future occupants, in such a way as the force of circum- 
stances may determine. 

Without, however, dwelling any further on these preliminary 
considerations, we shall proceed to offer a few suggestions on 
the events of the war, and on the negotiations that terminated 
and preceded it. As respects the latter, it would be difficult to 
find a stronger example of the utter inefficacy of mere diplo- 
macy, however ably conducted, and, indeed, as such, success- 
ful, for the purpose of controlling the force of circumstances, 
and accomplishing important political objects. ‘The negotiation 
which immediately preceded the war was planned and con- 
ducted, on the part of Great Britain, by the ablest minister 
who has appeared in that kingdom for half a century past ; and 
he succeeded in completing his arrangements probably to his 
own entire satisfaction. He obtained the signature or appro- 
bation of all the principal powers to the celebrated treaty of 
London, by the effect of which he intended, under the appear- 
ance of codperating with Russia for the emancipation of 
Greece, to hold the former in leading-strings, sustain Turkey, 
compel the Greeks to be content with a qualified indepen- 
dence, and especially remove all danger of war. Such were 
the objects of these diplomatic conventions; but so far were 
they from answering the expectations of their authors, that they 

may fairly be regarded as the direct and immediate moving 
cause of the whole series of untoward events that followed 
them—the battle of Navarino—the war between Turkey and 
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Russia—the virtual destruction of the former empire, and the 
complete independence of Greece. The false and unnatural 
position in which the naval commanders of the allies in the 
Mediterranean were placed by the treaty of London, produced 
the encounter of the two hostile fleets; and thus, by a kind of 
inexplicable fatality, led Great Britain herself to inflict upon 
her ‘ancient ally’ a blow, second only in severity to that which 
has since been given by the Russian invasion. ‘The battle of 
Navarino again, which could only have appeared to the Turks, 
unskilled as they are in the refinements of European casuistry, 

an act of open, unprovoked, and even treacherous hostility, 
was the immediate cause of the war itself, and all its political 
results. ‘The very measures which were intended to avert the 
danger of collision, not only determined or, at least, precipitated 
this occurrence, but created at the same time, by the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet, a most powerful diversion in favor of the 
party which their authors were anxious to bind down and crip- 
ple in every possible way. ‘Thus terminated this unharmo- 
nious concert, which was destined, so much against the wishes 
and intentions of its composers, to serve as an overture to the 
great work which has since been executed with such decisive 
success ; and thus commenced the war. 

This war had long been looked to, by the western powers of 
Europe, with a sort of breathless anxiety, which has been fully 
justified by the event, but which was mingled at the time with 
many grains of encouraging uncertainty, and even flattering 
hope. ‘The extraordinary display of military power which had 
been made by Russia, at the close of the war with Napoleon, 
had left a deep impression on the public mind, which had been 
recently refreshed and enlivened by the rapid and brilliant 
success of the invasion of Persia. These positive results, taken 
in connexion with the vast materials of power which are ob- 
viously at the disposal of Russia, had already, in the minds of 
many judicious statesmen, settled the question of the military 
preponderance of that empire throughout Europe. Others, 
whose interest was engaged on the other side, were still willing 
to be skeptical. The victory over Bonaparte had been achiev- 
ed in concurrence with powerful allies, under the direction, in 
part, of a British general, and throughout with the aid of Brit- 
ish gold. Persia was but the shadow of a name, too feeble 
and decrepit to test the power or increase the glory of any 
conqueror. The Turks, on the other band, were known to 
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fight with obstinacy, especially behind entrenchments. The 
Sultan was an energetic and remorseless tyrant, much superior 
to the common run of his predecessors, and well-fitted to give 
a tone to the spirit of his barbarous soldiery. [t was not im- 

robable that the war might turn out a tedious and fatiguing 
one, while the Russian finances, on the other hand, however 
iinproved by the indemnity they had just received from Persia, 
were supposed to be decide -dly unequal to the expenses of such 
a struggle. Such were the views which were entertained by 

many ‘politicians whose interest was opposed to that of Rus- 
sia, and which served as a basis for the proceedings of the al- 
lies after the opening of the war. Disappointed in their efforts 
to avert it, and unwilling, at the same time, to encounter the 
hazard attending a more decisive course, they resolved to tem- 
porize and leave something to the chapter of accidents. An 
expensive and doubtful campaign would be a stronger argu- 
ment with Russia for the conclusion of peace on easy terms, 
than any which they could urge in the form of diplomatic ad- 
dress. ‘The Danube and the Balkan were not to be carried 
by a coup-de-main; and supposing the highest expectations of 
the efficiency of the army to be realized, the allies would still 
be as well situated for a decisive intervention in favor of Tur- 
key at the opening of the second campaign, as they were at 
that of the first. It was concluded, therefore, to allow the Em- 
peror to try his fortune. If he failed at the first onset, the 
Gordian knot of policy would naturally be untied by the mere 
progress of events; if he succeeded so as to become too danger- 
ous, they were always in season to cut it with the sword. 

The only positive check which they attempted to impose 
upon the progress of the Russian arms, was, that of engaging 
the Emperor to consent that he would observe a neutrality in 
the Mediterranean while he was actively at war upon the Dan- 
ube. ‘The arrangement on this head was announced by the 
King of Great Britain, in his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, as a matter of high importance, and wears upon its face 
the apparent stamp of British origin. It is said, however, by 
some to have been adopted at the particular request of the 
French cabinet, and rather against the inclination of England 
as well as Russia. However this may be, as respects the fact, 
we incline to doubt whether the two governments or their 
apologists will hereafter contend very earnestly for the author- 
ship of the measure, which really seems to have done but little 
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honor to the diplomacy of either. It was, in the first place, 
absurd in itself; secondly, of too feeble a character to affect, 
in any great degree, the results of the campaign; and thirdly, 
by openly evincing a continued jealousy of Russia, it tended, 

on the whole, to embitter the general relations of the parties to 
the treaty. The Emperor probably gave his assent, in the 
first instance, under the idea that the concession was of little or 
no consequence; and when he found the war proceed rather 
more heavily than had been anticipated, and thought that the 
blockade of the Dardanelles would serve a useful purpose, he 
made no scruple of withdrawing a promise which he doubtless 
looked upon as given without “consideration, and, therefore, 

substantially null. ‘The good grace with which the govern- 
ments of France and Engl: ind deemed it convenient to ac- 

quiesce in this unexpected change of purpose, formed a pleas- 
ant commentary on the air of satisfaction with which the 
original concession had been announced. ‘The Russian Ad- 
miral accordingly declared the Dardanelles to be in a state of 
blockade, and forgetting, at the moment, the liberal principles 
which have always been maintained at St. Petersburg on the 
subject of neutral rights at sea, extended the restriction a little 
farther than a fair construction of the law of nations would per- 
haps justify. It was edifying and satisfactory to see with what 
zeal Great Britain, now one of the neutral powers, espoused 
the cause of that respectable but generally very ill-used fra- 
ternity. No longer ambitious of the sort of glory which, ac- 
cording to some of our law authorities, she reaped during the 
preceding war, by interpreting the law of nations wholly in fa- 
vor of the belligerent, and against the neutral, she now, to use 
a French idiom, abounded in the other sense, and with perfect 
sang froid, claimed of Russia the same privileges which she 
had, for a series of years, so resolutely refused to us. ‘The 
defence of neutral rights, which Lord Stowell is understood to 
have written on this occasion, in the favor of a diplomatic des- 
patch, would doubtless compare very well, in point of style and 
argument, with the plea for belligerent pretensions, which Sir 
William Seott drew up in the year 1812, in answer to our de- 
claration of war; and the publication of the former is anxiously 
expected by those who take an interest in such discussions. 
In the mean time, it appears to have had its effect with the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, finding himself thus driven back by 
Great Britain herself to the old eround of the Armed Neutrali- 
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ty, yielded, in his turn, with much apparent complacency to 
the very consistent and modest request of that power, dis- 
avowed his Admiral, and limited the blockade to the entry of 
the Dardanelles. 

While this diplomatic by-play was going on behind the cur- 
tain, the war opened, and brought to the test of experiment 
the hopes and fears of the interested parties, and the expecta- 
tions of the world. The course of events, during the first cam- 
paign, viewed as it was through the medium of highly raised 
expectations, appeared to many to be of a doubtful if not de- 
cidedly unfavorable character, but was perhaps, on the whole, 
better fitted than any other to secure the ultimate success of 
the Russian arms. A decided failure would probably have 
induced the Emperor (such, at least, was the calculation of the 
allies) to agree to peace on very easy terms. A more tri- 
umphant progress at the outset, by confirming the worst ap- 
prehensions of the allies, might have c aused them to interfere in 
such a way as would have brought the war to a close, and 
prevented the complete developement of power on the part of 
Russia that has since been exhibited. ‘The advantages which 
were actually gained, while they were substantial enough to 
encourage the “Russians to persevere, were still sufficiently 
moderate to quiet, in a great measure, the alarm of the allies. 
The latter began once more to breathe freely, and felt them- 
selves relieved from the terrors that had haunted their imagina- 
tions, without interruption, for fifteen years. If the Danube 
and Varna, trifling obstacles compared with those that remain- 
ed behind, cost such sacrifices, it was of course impossible that 
Shumla and the Balkan should be carried without an arduous 
and protracted effort. ‘They had, therefore, ample time be- 
fore them in which to deliberate and act at leisure. Far 
from making haste to interfere and terminate the war, they 
rather deemed it the dictate of good policy to allow the Auto- 
crat to waste, in fruitless attempts upon the impregnable bar- 
rier of ‘Turkey, the resources that might be more dangerous, if 
they should ever be employed ina “different direction. ‘The 
prestige, that bad for some time past been attached to the name 
of Russia, was now, in their opinion, dispelled ; and even if 
the success of another campaign should, in some degree, re- 
deem the failure of the first, there was no moral possibility that 
it could be so rapid and decisive as to prevent them from in- 
terfering, at any moment, in the character of armed mediators, 
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and dictating to both parties a safe peace. Little or no effort 
Was, therefore, made by the allies, in the interval between the 
two campatgns to reconcile the belligerent parties. The Em- 
peror of Russia continued to profess the same moderate inten- 
tions as before, and made, in the course of the winter, direct 
overtures to the Porte. ‘But the same circumstances which 
had relieved the apprehensions of the allies, had, of course, in- 
creased the arrogance of the Ottomans, who began to feel as if 
they had already advanced half way on the road to Moscow, 
and rejected with contempt the idea of negotiation. 

Under such auspices commenced the second campaign, 
which was destined to disappoint so completely all the calcu- 
lations that had been formed upon the first. It does not be- 
long to our purpose to examine minutely the events of either, 
under a military point of view, or to attempt to discover the 
causes of the great difference between their respective results. 
Almost the only important change in the circumstances of the 
parties, was that which took place in the person of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the main Russian army ; and it is not very 
difficult, even for unpractised eyes, to trace the successes 
which distinguished the opening of the second campaign, and, 
apparently, decided its character, to skilful combinations rather 
than any accidental advantage. It is highly probabie, there- 
fore, that it was the fortunate appointment of General Die- 
bitsch, as the successor of Wittgenstein, that gave the war a 
new turn. We may remark, in general, that whenever there 
occurs a rapid and brilliant movement in business of any kind, 
it is owing to the accidental presence of the right man, at the 
right time and place,—a thing of rare and diffic ult occurrence 
since, in the ordinary slow and encumbered march of a 
affairs, genius too often fails to produce effect for want of op- 
portunity, and opportunities, on the other hand, are too often 
lost for want of sense to see, and talent to improve them. Be 
that, however, as it may, and to whatever cause we may at- 
tribute the change in the character of the war, certain it is, that 
it was complete ‘and decisive. One of the circumstances that 
concurred in producing it, was the headstrong confidence of 
the Turks, who now began to despise the Russians as much 
as they had hitherto feared them; and, by rashly sallying from 
behind their entrenchments, and taking the chances of battle i in 
open field, to which their tactics are know n to be unequal, ex- 
posed themselves to almost certain distruction, and gave the 
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enemy a complete and easy victory. Scarcely had the account 
of the first success, which did not at the moment appear to be 
of the highest importance, circulated through the west of Eu- 
rope, when fresh couriers, following hard upon each other’s 
heels, announced, in rapid succession, the actual passage of 
the impassable Balkan, the taking of Adrianople without re- 
sistance, the advance of the Russian troops on Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, in a word, the utter rout and ruin of the 
Turkish army. Ia the mean time the Asiatic division of the 
Russian power under General Paskevitch was pushing forward 
in a career of conquest, less decisive, perhaps, as respects the 
immediate objects of the war, but not less brilliant in itself, 
and scarcely less important in its ultimate results, than the 
progress of the main army. ‘The close of the war realized ye 
surpassed the highest expectations which had been formed « 


the efficiency of the Russian arms, and which the character of 


the preceding campaign had partly disappointed. It brought 
to mind some of the rapid achievements of Bonaparte, while 
— in the freshness of his youthful genius. It was now too 


late for the allies to think of interfering, for the purpose of 


dictating, or even materially modifying the terms of peace. 
Indeed there had not even been time, since the change in the 
character of the war, for them to agree among themselves up- 
on a new system of policy, and despatch the corresponding 
instructions to their ambassadors at Constantinople. If there had 
been, an attempt to interpose with violence, at the present junc- 
ture, would have rather promoted, than obstructed, the views 
of Russia (supposing them to be directed towards political ag- 
grandizement and the acqnisition of territory), as it would 
have released the Emperor from his engagements to the allies, 
and left him at full liberty to retain, at discretion, any or all 
the conquests, which it was now impossible to prevent him 
from making. It only remained for the ambassadors, destitute 
as they probably were of specific instructions, to save appear- 
ances by coming forward in the character of formal mediators, 
and acting as the instruments, through which Russia might dic- 
tate peace on her own terms. This part was quite a different 
one from that which the representatives of the same powers had 
generally played in the affairs of Europe down to ‘the period 
of the treaty of Paris; but it was the best now left at their 
disposal, and they accordingly undertook and went through it 
in a very becoming manner. 
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The conditions of peace savor, pretty strongly, of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was concluded. The opening of 
the Black Sea to the trade, not only of Russia, but of all oth- 
er nations, was a demand, which, though conseivell in a high 
and generous spirit, could not have been even proposed, ex- 
cepting to a completely prostrate enemy. The privileges se- 
cured to the Russian residents in ‘Turkey, again, are hardly 
consistent with the formal independence of the latter power. 
The emancipation of Greece, according to the treaty of July, 
1826, was a matter ostensibly foreign to the causes of war, 
and which, in form at least, could not regularly be included 
among the conditions of peace. But although in this, and per- 
haps some other points, the treaty evidently bore the marks of 
a law dictated by an acknowledged superior, its terms were, 
nevertheless, in our opinion, not inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of a really moderate spirit on the part of Russia. It 
should be recollected, that this was a contest between a civil- 
ized and a semi-barbarous government, and that, after the re- 
peated breaches of faith, and, finally, open and official avowals 
of falsehood by that government, it would have argued imbe- 
cility, rather than honesty, to put the least confidence in its 
assurances or engagements. ‘Ihe only way to protect the 
subjects and property of Russia from aggression was to place 
the ‘Turks under an absolute physical incapacity of injuring 
them; and it seems to have been the intention of the Russian 
general, in drawing up the conditions of peace, to approach 
as nearly as possible to this point. If we compare them, not 
with those which are commonly agreed upon at the close of 
the wars between the civilized nations of Europe, but with 
those which Russia had it in her power to dictate, or with 
those which the Sultan would unquestionably have dictated, 
had he found himself with a victorious army at the gates of 
Moscow or St Petersburg, we shall not be disposed to con- 
sider them as excessively severe. ‘The probability in fact is, 
that, instead of being too severe, they will prove, on experi- 
ment, to have been too lenient; that the Turks will abuse the 
little latitude that is left to them in such a way, as to show, 
that, little as it is, it is yet too much3; and that future difficul- 
ties will arise on this account, which will render it necessary 
for Russia, before the relation of the two powers as indepen- 
dent states shall finally cease, to bring it still more nearly, on 
the part of ‘Turkey, to that of actual subjection, than it is now. 
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Such, however, has been, on a general view, the progress 
of this brief, but ener war, and of the negotiations which 
preceded and terminated it. We have no disposition to exag- 
gerate the power of a or to present the policy of her 
government under a too favorable point of view ; but our im- 
pression, from a review of these transactions, certainly is, that 
they have tended, very evidently, to augment the influence 
and exalt the reputation of this already colossal state. The 
display of military power and talent has been, upon the whole, 
taking into view at once the two campaigns and the two divi- 
sions of the army, as brilliant and decisive as could have 
been expected, or as the nature of the case would perhaps 
have rendered possible that it should be. Unassisted by any 
active ally, and embarrassed to a certain extent by the policy of 
his passive ones, the Emperor has advanced to the acc oimplish- 
ment of his object with the same firmness, which his predeces- 
sor had exhibited when backed by the armies of the Continent 
and the treasures of England, and has come out of the war 
with equally triumphant success. ‘The two leading generals, 
Diebitsch and Paskevitch, both native Russians, have done 
great credit to themselves and their country ; and, as far as a 
high military reputation can be established in one or two cam- 
paigns upon a rather limited theatre, have placed their names 
upon a level with those of the great commanders of ancient 
and modern times. What is of still more importance, perhaps, 
in estimating the character and influence of the Russian gov- 
ernment, the political transactions connected with and grow- 
ing out of the war,—although throughout exceedingly delicate 
and important,—have been managed with extraordinary ability. 
Disclaiming as before any inclination to exaggerate, we can 
yet say, with perfect truth, that, in our opinion, ace has ex- 
hibited nearly as great a superiority over the allies in the cabi- 
net, as she certainly has over the Turks in the field of battle. 
On the Russian side, the tone of discussion, while it has evinced 
at least an equal degree of sagacity and skill in the nego- 
tiators, has been throughout more firm, manly, and consistent, 
than on the otlier. The treaty of the sixth of July, which 
formed the basis of all the negotiations on the part of the al- 
lies, though doubtiess arranged by Mr Canning with patriotic 
intentions, wore on the face of it the « appearance, if not of ac- 
tual insincerity, at least of a tortuous policy, which attempts to 
overreach under the mask of friendship, stabs a rival in the 
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side, with an Art thou well, my brother? It will be said, 
perhaps, that cunning, approaching to fraud, on the one hand, 
and manly frankness, bordering at times on arrogance, on the 
other, are the qualities which naturally belong to the respective 
positions of a weaker and a stronger power, when they come 
into relation with each other; and this we partly believe. But 
at all events the facts appear to be as we have stated them. 
If we come down to the lower consideration of the mere clerk- 
ly skill with which the papers are drawn, the superiority is 
still on the same side. ‘The important documents which were 
published by the Russian cabinet, at the commencement of 
the war, are written with great ability and discretion. The 
are attributed to Count Matusévitch, a young Polish nobleman, 
educated at the Polytechnic school at Paris, who was attached 
to the department of foreign affairs at St Petersburg previ- 
ously to the war, and has since been employed as a special 
diplomatic agent at London. ‘They certainly do great honor 
to their author, whoever he may have been; and although 
emanating from a government which places the essence of ad- 
ministrative talent in action, rather than talking, would by no 
means discredit the more experienced diplomacy of western 
Europe or the logocracy of our own dear country. 

We proceed, in pursuance of the plan proposed at the be- 
ginning of this article, to offer a few suggestions respecting 
the influence of the events upon which we have thus briefiy 
commented, on the situation and prospects of the political 
world. This influence is obviously of high and lasting im- 
portance. ‘The direct and immediate results of the war ap- 
pear to be, 

1. ‘The virtual subjection of the Turkish empire to the do- 
minion of Russia. 

2. The acquisition, by the same power, of great additional 
means and facilities for encouraging commerce and building 
up a navy. 

It is quite clear, in the first place, that the conditions of the 
treaty, and the circumstances under which it was concluded, 
extend the influence of Russia over the Turkish empire as 
far as it could possibly be carried without an actual incorpora- 
tion of the territory of the latter with her own; that they are 
equivalent, in their political results, to such an incorporation ; 
and that this will be, at no very distant period, according to 
VOL. XXx.—NoO. 67. o3 
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the ordinary course of events, their natural and almost necessary 
consequence. 

The Ottoman empire is of no importance in the political 
system of Europe, excepting as a barrier to the progress of 
Russia. Now its efficiency for this purpose is destroyed by 
the present arrangement, as completely as if its very name 
had been blotted from the map. In the latter case, indeed, 
the desired effect might have have been produced, to a much 
greater extent, by placing the whole territory under an inde- 


pendent Christian government, which, with the guarantee of 


the allies, and the influence of a highly favorable position, 
would have grown up rapidly into a very powerful state, and 
been a much more effectual check on the Russian power, than 
Turkey ever has been or could possibly be rendered. By 
the present arrangement, the territory of the latter is divided 
into two unequal parts, the smaller of which is to be placed 
under a formally independent Christian government, while the 
larger is left to drag! out a little longer a nominal existence 
in the character of the Ottoman empire. It is obvious, that, 
in this way, the inefficiency of the whole, for political purposes, 
is rendered complete. Crippled and humiliated as she now 
is, ‘Turkey will of course be incapable hereafter of making 


any vigorous efforts in her own defence, and still more so of 


giving effectual aid to any alliance that may be formed in the 
west of Europe. While, on the other hand, the new Greek 
state, from the limited extent of its territory, population, and 
resources, will naturally take its place in the class of second 
or third rate powers, can have neither voice in the debates 
nor influence in the struggles of those of the first, and from com- 
munity of religion, and ‘of political interest as an inferior mari- 
time power, will fall of course under the protectorate of Russia. 
Even this state of things, unfavorable as it is to the preserva- 
tion of a balance of power in Europe, is not likely to be per- 
manent ; and when it changes it can hardly fail to change for 
the worse. Humiliation, like that which ‘Turkey has now sus- 
tained, is but a prelude to complete subjugation. ‘The pride 
of the Ottomans, which has only been rendered more sensitive 
by the entire decay of their power, will revolt at the degrada- 
tion to which they are reduced, while their ignorance and 


fanaticism will prevent them from realizing the full extent of 


their weakness and the impossibility of recovery. Under these 
circumstances, they will naturally, we may almost say neces- 
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sarily, violate the obligations imposed by the treaty, and thus 
afford to Russia the occasion of requiring of them new indem- 
nities and additional guarantees, until their resources are en- 
tirely exhausted, and the very name of independence finally 
disappears. This i is the regular progress and result of such 
relations as those which now exist between the two countries. 
It was thus that Rome successively swallowed up every inde- 
pendent state with which she came in contact, and that Napo- 
leon undermined the power, and finally destroyed the national 
existence, of all his weaker neighbors. It was in the same 
way, that Russia herself has gradually enlarged her al 
sions in every direction, until, from the somewhat limited i 

land territory that formed her original seat, she has seubdea 
her dominion to the borders of every ocean, and spread it over 
a quarter of the habitable portion of the globe. Her relations 
with ‘Turkey have, in fact, been constantly tending towards 
this catastrophe, ever since her first appearance under Peter 
the Great as a European power ; and it is a curious evidence 
of the force of circumstances in controlling the influence of the 
positive combinations dependent on the buman will, that, al- 
though the probability of such a result has been for a century 
past proclaimed by political writers, and distinctly perceived 
by all the cabinets of Europe,—although the policy of prevent- 
ing it has been felt, acknowledged, and, as far as was prac- 
ticable, acted on, during the whole of that period,— it has, never- 
theless, been steadily approaching, until the occurrence of it 
has at length become almost a matter of certainty. ‘The most 
critical moment in the history of these relations was undoubt- 
edly that through which they have just passed. Up to this 
period, the essential weakness of the Turkish empire had not 
been fully manifested, and it appeared possible, perhaps may 
have been So, to sustain it as a barrier against Russia. On 
this head it is no longer practicable to indulge in any illusion. 
It is obvious to all, that Turkey, far from serving as the cham- 
pion or ally of others, is no longer capable of defending herself. 
It would have still been practicable, as we have already inti- 
mated, by a vigorous and well directed concert among the 
great powers, to substitute a new creation, a young Christian 
state, instinct with a living principle of health, vigor, and activity, 
instead of the putrid corpse that now pollutes the soil and infects 
the air of the fairest portion of Christendom. ‘I'he most judi- 
cious of the speculative writers on politics have accordingly, 
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for many years past, counselled the great powers to adopt this 
course ; but the hazard of disturbing so materially the existing 
state of things was probably thought too great to be encounter- 
ed without an immediate and absolute necessity. ‘The oppor- 
tunity has now passed away, never probably to return; and 
nothing remains for Europe, but to look on patiently and see 
the purposes of the Great Catharine successively accomplished, 
until the Russian standard is finally planted on the towers of 
the Seraglio, and the present or some future Constantine is 
actually enthroned at Constantinople. 

But without anticipating on the future, it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to remark, that the circumstances and terms 
of the late pacification produced all the effect, in extending 
the influence of Russia and removing the only barrier to her 
progress in the South of Europe, which would follow from the 
actual conquest and complete occupation of ‘Turkey. The 
other principal result of the war is, as we have stated above, 
the acquisition by Russia of great additional means and facili- 
ties for encouraging commerce and building up a navy. The 
perfect freedom and security, with which the trade to the 
Black Sea will now be carried on indiscriminately under all 
foreign flags, must give it at once a great extension, and | 
part a proportional impulse to the industry of the South of 
Russia. Her naval stations will now be placed in full and 
easy communication with the Mediterranean. ‘The strait, that 
has hitherto in a great measure cut them off from it, will be- 
come a convenient entrance, and the government by closing 
or defending it when occasion shall require, may convert the 
Black Sea into a magnificent inland basin, where their navies 
may ride, repair, and exercise, without the fear of attack from 
any quarter. ‘The inhabitants of the new Greek state, now 
comparatively at leisure to devote themselves to the peacelul 
pursuits for which they are best fitted, will be naturally attract- 
ed into the Russian service, and will supply the seamen and 
the nautical skill necessary to sustain this extended navigation. 
It can hardly be doubted, that Russia, under this combination 
of favorable circumstances, will soon become the leading mari- 
time power in the Mediterranean, as she is already in the 
Baltic. By a judicious, industrious, and persevering improve- 
ment of the advantages she has thus acquired, and of those 
which she possessed before,—and there appears to be in the 
government no want of attention to this department of the pub- 
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lic service,—she may gradually build up a navy which may en- 
able her to cope with the mistress of the ocean on her own do- 
main, or, at least, to figure as an important member of any 
future armed neutrality, which the course of events may render 
it necessary to establish. 

It would be unjust to the Russian government, and ungrate- 
ful in us, as citizens of the United States, not to notice here 
with particular commendation the liberal spirit, which dictated 
the measure of opening the Black Sea to every foreign flag, 
without distinction, and by the effect of which we obtain for 
the first time a participation in this branch of trade. It forms 
an agreeable contrast with the jealous and monopolizing char- 
acter of the proceedings of another European cabinet, which 
has constantly exerted its influence with the Ottoman Porte to 
exclude all foreign flags, except its own, and especially that of 
the United States, from the trade in question. It is known that 
our government has been, for some years past, negotiating with 
the Porte on this subject, and that these negotiations have been, 
hitherto, defeated by the secret agency of England. ‘The in- 
terest of Russia, now the leading maritime power in this quar- 
ter, in monopolizing the commerce of the Black Sea, appears to 
be at least as strong and direct as that of Great Britain; and 
however incredible it may appear to some persons, that nations 
or individuals can be actuated by any but the basest and most 
sordid motives, it seems hardly possible to ascribe the differ- 
ence in the conduct of the two governments to any cause other 
than a really large and generous policy in the Russian cabinet. 
But whatever may have been the motive, the powers that have 
hitherto been excluded from the Black Sea, and in particular 
the United States, have certainly, for some years past, had the 
benefit of her codperation in their negotiations on the subject, 
and are now indebted entirely to her for their success. By 
the treaty of Bucharest, ‘Turkey had agreed to accept the good 
offices of Russia in favor of the admission of such European 
flags as had hitherto been excluded from it. At the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Ackerman, in 1826, the phraseology of 
the article on this subject, which was, in other respects, copied 
from the former, was altered, by the substitution of the word 
foreign for European; and notice was given to the govern- 
ment of the United States, that the intention of Russia, in pro- 
posing this alteration, was, to obtain the opportunity of exer- 
cising her influence in our behalf. ‘The early rupture of this 
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treaty, and the immediate occurrence of hostilities, prevented 
any proceedings under the article alluded to until the arrange- 
ment of the conditions of peace, among which the concession 
we had been seeking for was included in the ample form already 
mentioned, but, as we may venture to suppose, with particular 
reference to the case of the United States. We cannot but hope, 
that the noble example which has been set on this occasion 
may find imitators, and may tend to inspire a better spirit into 
the councils of the great maritime power with whom, it would 
be still more important for us, if the thing were possible, to 
maintain a cordial understanding in our commercial and politi- 
cal relations than it even is with Russia. In the mean time, it 
is the dictate of justice as well as correct feeling to render 
our acknowledgments where they are due, and to evince by 
our language, and, if necessary, our actions, that, if we are 
somewhat sensitive to injuries and insults, we are proportionally 
prompt in appreciating and requiting in kind the advances of 
those who are disposed to cultivate our friendship. 

Such, however, are the principal direct results of the war,— 
the extension of the influence of Russia over the ‘Turkish Em- 
pire,—the complete annihilation of the only immediate barrier 
to her farther progress in the South of Europe,—and a great 
augmentation of her maritime resources. ‘The general effect is 
of course an important accession of political influence, and a re- 
markable increase of the decided preponderance which she al- 
ready exercises in the great commonwealth of the Christian 
nations of the old world. 

It is easy to imagine, that results of such consequence have 
been anticipated with more or less distinctness by the European 
politicians and statesmen, and that much time and attention 
have been devoted to inquiries into the means of averting the 
dangers that appear to impend over the independence of the 
Western states. The anxious deliberations of the principal 
cabinets have no doubt been long and often directed to this 
subject, but thus far, apparently, without tending to any very 
decisive practical conclusions. Of the purely speculative wri- 
ters who have employed their pens in enlightening the world 
on this matter, the Abbé de Pradt is by far the most copious, 
and, on the whole, the most powerful and remarkable. We have 
placed at the head of the present article the titles of the two last of 
his numerous publications, mostly on contemporary general poli- 
tics, which are, The Standing Policy of Europe in regard to 
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Russia, and A Statistical Survey of Europe in reference to the 
Securities of her Political Liberty, for the year 1829. ‘The style 
of these, as of all his other works, is careless, abrupt, unmethod- 
ical, aud has all the marks of a too rapid and hasty manner of 
composition ; but they also exhibit, like the rest, a large, clear, 
and consequently, in the main, just observation of the move- 
ments of the political world, stated in lively and not unfre- 
quently vigorous and elegant language. His writings, of which 
he commonly publishes two or three every year, may be re- 
garded, in fact, as a sort of irregular gazette, or, in the modern 
phrase, pertodical, and possess the merits and defects which 
are naturally incident to that department of literature. His 
name is not unknown in this country, and the best and most 
elaborate of his productions, entitled The Congress of Viren- 
na, has been published in a good translation by our country- 
man, Mr G. W. Otis. But this and his other works are less 
familiar to us than they otherwise would be, because they have 
not been much noticed or valued in Great Britain, the almost 
exclusive source of our information and opinions on every sub- 
ject not coming within the sphere of our domestic concerns. 
The neglect they have met with in England is owing partly to 
the supercilious indifference with which the British ‘public re- 
gard all foreign literature, and partly to the nature of the opin- 
ions of Mr de Pradt, which are not precisely of the kind best 
suited to the market of London. But the circumstance which 
prevents his works from obtaining in England the currency and 
attention to which they are fairly entitled, we mean their con- 
tinental origin, is precisely the one which ought to recommend 
them particularly to us. Without intending to intimate that the 
continental politicians are always in the right, and those of 
England always in the wrong, it is quite obvious that the re- 
verse is also not true, and that if we mean to have a correct 
notion of the state of Europe, we must hear both sides. ‘The 
community of language and extent of intercourse between this 
country and England, render it impossible for us not to become 
familiar with the arguments that are current in that country on 
every subject of any importance. ‘The case is not the same 
with regard to the Continent ; and it is much to be wished that 
editors al journals and other persons among us, who make it 
their business to convey political information to the public, 
would draw much more frequently than they do from conti- 
nental sources, which are or ought to be open to them, al- 
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though they are inaccessible to the mass of the people. Mr 
Jefferson, on his return from Europe, was so much struck with 
the deficiency of our information in this particular, that he as- 
sisted in the establishment of a newspaper, of which it was the 
direct and principal object to furnish us with the views and 
statements of continental writers, particularly as set forth in the 
Leyden Journal, then under the conduct of Professor Luzac, 
and generally considered the best in Europe. Notwithstand- 
ing the rapid progress of improvement among us since that 
time, the deficiency still exists to as great an extent, propor- 
tionally, as it did then; and is now so generally felt, that a 
newspaper, instituted for a similar purpose, and ably conduct- 
ed, would be received, in our opinion, with extraordinary favor. 
We cannot but hope that some of our intelligent editors will be 
induced to give their labor this particular direction. 
Independently of the intrinsic value of the writings of Mr de 
Pradt, and that which they possess for us as indications of the 
opinion of the continent of Europe, they are also particularly 
recommended to us by the strong interest which their author 
has always taken in the politics of our continent, and by his 
frequent notice and avowed approbation of the institutions of 
this country. Mr de Pradt is, indeed, almost the only Euro- 
pean writer who has undertaken to treat, in a large and com- 
prehensive way, the vast subject of American politics, and their 
connexion with those of Europe. The British writers, who 
ought to be familiar with it, habitually avoid it, or treat it only 
with reference to this country, and under the influence of the 
narrowest prejudices, and an almost complete ignorance of 
facts. ‘The continental politicians can hardly be expected to 
feel so much interest in it as those of England, and are neces- 
sarily still more deficient in the information required for dis- 
cussing it to any useful purpose. Mr de Pradt forms, in this 
respect, a remarkable exception to the general characteristics 
of the class. He had been, as our readers are probably aware, 
a member of the first National Assembly, in which he voted 
with the Royalists; and he emigrated with the other consider- 
able members of that party at a very early period in the pro- 
gress of the revolution. His first writings were published 
anonymously during the interval between his emigration and 
the establishment of the consular government, and of course at 
a period when American politics attracted very little attention in 
Europe ; but even at this time he had employed his mind upon 
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them, and published the result of his reflections in the work, 
entitled Zhe Three Periods in the Progress of Colonies, in 
which he assigns the general causes of our revolution, and pre- 
dicts that of Spanish America. Soon after the change just al- 
luded to in the French government, he was taken into the pub- 
lic service by Napoleon, who appointed him his almoner or 
chaplain, and gave him the archiepiscopal see of Mechlin. At 
the close of the Russian campaign, he was acting as ambassa- 
dor at Warsaw, and his account of this embassy was the first 
of his second series of publications. He had the good sense 
to adhere to the king during the ephemeral revolution of the 
‘hundred days,’ and, on the second arrival of the allied armies 
at Paris, took a very important part in bringing about the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. The utter neglect with which they 
treated him is a pleasant commentary on the boasted gratitude 
of monarchies. Finding that his services were not required in 
any public capacity, he resumed his pen, which he had laid 
aside during the period of his connexion with the government, 
and has wielded it ever since with so much assiduity, ability, 
and effect, that he has probably exercised much more in- 
fluence, and obtained a much higher place in public estimation 
than he could possibly have done by the discharge of any offi- 
cial duties. He was elected a member of the House of Dep- 
uties in 1827, but was so much dissatisfied with what he con- 
sidered the indecision and excessive moderation of his liberal 
friends, that he soon resigned his seat, and returned to his estate ; 
on which he is now living, at a pretty advanced age, much oc- 
cupied with agriculture, which forms the subject of one of his 
works, but finding leisure from this healthy and honorable 
pursuit to write almost every year two or three books upon the 

political affairs of the world, which are regularly received with 

great attention by the reading public. A fair proportion of 
these are devoted to the concerns of this continent and country, 

and have been of material service in forming the public opin- 

ion of Europe respecting them, and giving it a direction in ac- 

cordance with our interest. He has been, from the beginning, 

uniform and steady in his anticipations of the success of the ef- 

fort for emancipation which was making by the Spanish colo- 

nies, and, thus far, his apparently sanguine views have been 

realized by the event. In other respects, particularly the rap- 

id growth of the prosperity and political importance of the 

new-born American nations, there has been some disappoint- 
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ment; but we cannot permit ourselves to doubt, that even in 
regard to these, the large and brilliant promises of the opening 
of the revolution, although the payment of them has been ad- 
journed for a time, will be ultimately satisfied. The estimate 
made by Mr de Pradt of the merit of individual characters is 
occasionally questionable, and particularly in the case of Bolivar, 
whom he places without ceremony quite above Washington. In- 
deed, his opinion of tl:e Liberator President has been, through- 
out, so decidedly ‘ golden,’ as to rouse in some minds the suspi- 
cion that it had, in fact, been ‘bought’ by a pension; but we 
have reason to believe that this report is groundless. His oc- 
casional errors in this and other points, and his faults, such 
as they are, of composition and substance, are probably the 
natural results of the same warm imagination and impetuous 
character which have given his writings their value and suc- 
cess. We regard them, on the whole, as the best series of 
comemporary commentaries on the politics of the last fifteen 
years, that have appeared in any quarter during that period. 

We have introduced these remarks on the writings of Mr 
de Pradt for the purpose of inviting the attention of our read- 
ers to an author, who is not, we think, sufficiently known 
or appreciated in this country. As to his opinions on the 
politics of Europe, which form the immediate subject of this 
article, he was among the first who distinctly perceived and 
announced the vast accession of power which accrued to 
Russia at the close of the last general war. His Congress of 
Vienna may be justly regarded as a sort of text-book for in- 
quiries into the present political system. The leading notions 
have been repeated with large developements and _ illustrations 
in his various subsequent publications, and particularly the two 
now before us. The following passage contains a rapid and 
lively sketch of the history of Russia for the last two or three 
centuries. 


‘ The history of Russia consists of three principal periods. 


‘ During the first, she was a purely Asiatic power, wholly occu- 
pied by her wars with the Tartars and the Poles, and a stranger to 
the commonwealth of Europe, where the rank of her rulers was not 
yet fixed, and her name even was hardly known. It was not till 
the war of 1756, that the imperial title, which had been assumed 
by Peter the Great, was acknowledged in the person of Elizabeth 
by France and Austria; and this acknowledgment was the price 
they paid for her assistance against Frederic. During this pe- 
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riod, the capital of Russia, which was formerly Kief, and after- 
wards Moscow, was, essentially, an Asiatic city. 

‘ During the second period, Russia advanced from Asia, under 
the direction of Peter the Great, and began to take part in the af- 
fairs of Europe. ‘This monarch felt the value of his empire, and 
did not choose to waste his strength in obscure quarrels with his 
Asiatic neighbors. ‘The scope of his ambition was higher, and 
the extent of his genius enabled him to attain it. Sweden was 
then a prominent power. She occupied the whole coast of the 
Baltic, and completely blocked up the passage of Russia towards 
the west. It was necessary to remove Sweden from the continent, 
and take her place. Peter succeeded in this undertaking. He 
was beaten at Narva, but recovered the advantage at Pultowa, 
which he never afterwards lost, and having banished the Swedes to 
their own peninsula, he took possession himself of Ingria and Livo- 
nia. Sweden fell from the elevation she had occupied under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles the Twelfth, to a third-rate power, 
For the purpose of securing these acquisitions, and maintaining his 
ascendancy in the Baltic, the conqueror of Pultowa now laid the 
foundation of Petersburg. ‘Thus, in both these periods, the position 
of the capital has accommodated itself to the condition of the empire, 
and, by a singular coincidence of circumstances, it appears probable 
that the changes i in the political condition of Russia, which belong 
to the third period of her history, will occasion another transfer of 
the seat of government, by bringing it down from the north to the 
south. 

‘These changes are the result of the important acquisitions 
which Russia has made within the last century in the south of 
Europe. Immense regions, extending along the whole northern 
coast of the Black Sea, and enjoying every advantage of soil 
and climate, have been incorporated into her territory. Such 
an extension necessarily brings with it new wants, interests, and 
relations. Such is the fertility of these regions, that their pro- 
ducts, if not carefully excluded by other countries, would under- 
sell those of native growth, and condemn the whole west of Eu- 
rope to barrenness. ‘The commerce in these products is carried 
on upon the great rivers, the Don, the Borysthenes, and the Nies- 
ter, which, rising in the centre of the empire, take their courses 
towards the south, and, with the aid of canals, form a water com- 
munication between the Black and the Baltic Seas. While the 
economical affairs of Russia are tending to the south, it is dif- 
ficult to suppose that the seat of gov ernment can remain very long 
in its present position; and the time is doubtless not far distant 
when it will be transferred to the neighborhood of the Black Sea. 
These regions have twice been the seat of opulence and civiliza- 
tion. They were covered, in ancient times, with flourishing cities, 
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which, as Montesquieu justly remarks, supplied Mithridates with 
the means of resisting so obstinately the attack of Rome. In 
modern days the merchants of Genoa and Pisa carried on an ex- 
tensive trade in this quarter, and found it still teeming with abun- 
dant stores of wealth. ‘The same regions are probably destined 
to attain a still higher degree of prosperity, in consequence of 
their union with Russia, which brings into this direction the 
trade of the whole interior of that empire.’ 


The following extract gives a striking picture of the vast 
extent and resources of the Russian dominions. 


‘ Where does the territory of Russia commence? At the great 
wall of China. Where does it terminate? At the distance of 
only fifty leagues from Berlin and Vienna. Her right flank rests 
on the North Pole, and her left is protected by the Black and 
Caspian Seas. Is there a weak point, a dangerous neighbor, any 
element whatever of disunion in any part of this immense do- 
main? None whatever. The territory is all compact and con- 
tiguous ; the population of common origin, manners, language, and 
religion. Nor ought we to underrate the importance of the 
Asiatic dominions of Russia. ‘They cost her nothing, and they 
furnish her .with men and money. They are beginning to be 
civilized and to yield very valuable products. The population 
now amounts to fifty millions, and may be expected to increase 
with great rapidity. Population seems indeed to be rapidly in- 
creasing in almost all parts of Christendom, in consequence, 
probably, of the improvements in medicine and in the general 
condition of the poorer classes of the people. But the immense 
extent of unoccupied territory in Russia affords opportunity for a 

reater augmentation in the number of her inhabitants, than can 
easily take place in most other countries. In this respect her 
situation resembles that of the United States of America. It has 
been calulated, that, before the close of the present century, the 
population of the United States will exceed a hundred millions, 
and their progress thus far has surpassed the rate required for this 
purpose. ‘There is no reason why Russia should not advance, in 
this respect with nearly the same rapidity; and the probability is, 
that her future emperors will extend their sway over a greater 
number of subjects than were ever before united under one sove- 
reign. If we compare the elements of power, belonging respec- 
tively to the Russian empire and to that of Rome, we find that 
the former is vastly superior, in extent and compactness of terri- 
tory, and in the uniformity of laws, manners, and language among 
its inhabitanis. ‘The subjects of Rome were bound to her by 
no tie but that of force, and had no principle of union among 
themselves, The Russians, on the other hand, are children of 
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the soil they inhabit, attached to it by nature, and to each other 
and the government by all the sympathies and associations that 
prevail among the members of the same community. The union 
of all these advantages gives to Russia the command of an almost 
unlimited power, which she can turn, when it suits her, against 
the rest of Europe. The power is already in existence. The 
use that may be made of it depends, in part, on the character of 
those who have the direction of it, and in part on the progress of 
events. Men, we know, are prone to abuse their advantages, and 
existing principles of evil are generally aggravated by the lapse 
of time. Ifthe continent possessed any other state of equal force 
we should know where Russia was to stop; but this is not the 
case. And there is nothing to oppose her progress but artificial 
combinations, which must always contain as such the seeds of 
weakness, and are really no match for the same resources united 
under one head.’ 

The view here given, though pretty highly colored, is, we 
think, in the main, correct. We do not, however, agree with 
Mr de Pradt, in anticipating so rapid an increase of popu- 
lation in Russia, as that which we have witnessed, and which 
is still going on in this country. Mr de Pradt reasons on 
the supposition, that no condition is required for a_ rapid 
progress in this respect, other than a vast extent of unoccu- 
pied territory ; but if this were the case, there is no reason 
why the Indian tribes who inhabit our continent, instead of 
dwindling into nothing, and disappearing from the face of the 
earth, should not advance as rapidly as the whites. ‘The con- 
dition really necessary to a rapid increase of population is a 
good political and moral constitution of society. We believe 
that Russia will advance in this respect, because we notice a 
gradual improvement in the internal administration of the em- 
pire, and a tendency toward a better political and moral con- 
stitution, than that which now exists; but it will be necessary 
that great meliorations of this description should be actually 
realized and carried into practice, before her progress can ever 
begin to keep pace with ours. 

There is more correctness in the suggestions of our author 
respecting the manner in which the colossal power of Russia 
will probably be wielded by the present and future emperors. 
Much no doubt depends, at any given moment, upon the 
disposition of the reigning sovereign ; and the confidence with 
which the statesmen of the west of Europe appear to calculate 
on the moderation of the cabinet of St Petersburgh, as a suf- 
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ficient guarantee for their independence and security, is doubt- 
less, if we look only at the passing moment, not without foun- 
dation. But generally speaking, it is the law of nature that 
states should exercise power to the full extent of their internal 

capacities and resources, excepting so far as they are restrained 
from abroad; and even the temporary differences resulting, in 
this respect, from differences in the moral character of the 
reigning sovereigns or existing administrations, 1 is, perhaps, less 
than we should at first thought expect it to be. If the sove- 
reign be of an active and energetic character, he is urged for- 
ward by his own ambition ; if he be quiet and scrupulous, he 
is forced to advance by the folly of his neighbors. ‘The only 
condition upon which the state of things, existing at any given 
time, could be preserved, would be a perfectly correct and 
intelligent administration of the public affairs in all quar- 
ters. But this we know is impossible in the nature of things. 
Passion and error will have their influence ; temporary interests 
come into conflict; collisions ensue ; and when there is col- 
lision between stronger and weaker powers, whatever be the 
cause, the effect is necessarily in favor of the former. ‘The 
history of Russia itself affords a remarkable illustration of the 
truth of these principles. Peter the Great and Catharine /e 
Grand, as she was called by Voltaire, were rulers of splendid 
talents, boundless ambition, and Jittle or no respect for moral 
principle. On the other hand, the present Emperor and his 
predecessor have exhibited qualities of an entirely different 
cast, moderate though respectable talents, amiable, unambi- 
tious dispositions, and, in general, a due regard for the rights of 
other nations. Yet the two latter have been carried forward, 
by the progress of events, into acquisitions of power and ter- 
ritory hardly less important than those which were made by 
the former. The emperor Nicholas, whose character, public 
and private, is thus far unclouded by a shadow of suspicion, 
has already, in his short reign of three years, been forced into 
a more important augmentation of his political influence, than 
was perhaps acquired by his grandmother, during her long 
and busy reign, with all her daring enterprise and deep, un- 
principled policy. ‘The general result is therefore determined 
by general causes, rather than the influence of individual char- 
acter. We may remark, however, that the best course, which 
a really powerful state can possibly adopt for ultimately reach- 
ing the highest point of aggrandizement to which her essen- 
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tial resources authorize her to aspire, would be to adhere, with 
undeviating strictness and unfeigned sincerity, to a really just 
and moderate system. By this means she would avoid awaken- 
ing those desperate moral reactions, on the part of weak pow- 
ers, Which are sometimes found to counterbalance almost any 
superiority of physical force ; and if her march were at times 
a little less rapid than it would otherwise be, she would never- 
theless proceed, in the main, with far more steadiness and 
certainty to the object in view. A policy of this description 
has, for some years past, distinguished the proceedings of the 
Russian government. Mr de Pradt himself, notwithstanding his 
anxious solicitude about the influence of that power on the 
destiny of his own country, is in general disposed to render 
justice to the intentions and feelings of the late and present 
sovereigns and their principal ministers. ‘The prevailing tone 
of his writings, in this as in every other point, is highly deco- 
rous and perfectly respectful to the powers that be. We no- 
tice, however, in particular passages, an occasional deviation 
from this tone, the result, probably, of a momentary movement 
of ill humor, not corrected by subsequent reflection, but which 
assumes at times a rather amusing shape, as in the following 
extract, where the worthy Archbishop retracts most of the eu- 
logies which he habitually bestows upon the correct principles 
and excellent feelings of the Emperor Alexander. 

‘ Moderation is, afier all, a relative quality. It does not con- 
sist in not exercising power, but often in not abusing it to the 
utmost point which circumstances would admit. ‘The modera- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander was proverbial ; but it did not 
prevent him from acquiring Swedish Finland by the treaty of 
l’riedericshamn, the Prussian palatinates in Poland at the peace 
of Tilsit, and several Austrian possessions in the same country 
at that of Schoenbrunn. Moderate as he was, he could yet con- 
quer Bessarabia from Turkey; nor did he refuse himself the 
kingdom of Poland, which carried forward his dominions into the 
very centre of western Europe. By one act of moderation after 
another he succeeded in obtaining everything that suited his 
convenience, and finally made himself master of the continent ; 
for such is the real state of the case, and the last result of all this 
moderation. Moderation, properly ‘defined, does not consist in 
not keeping every foot of territory that may have been conquered, 
or in not killing on the spot every enemy that may have been 
taken prisoner. Practices like these belong only to communities 
in a state of barbarism. ‘ In the intercourse of civilized nations, 
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moderation lies in resigning such advantages as are dangerous to 
the safety of others ; and the moderation of the Emperor Alexan- 
der did not go this length. ‘Two or three more examples of a 
moderation like his would leave but little scope in Europe for the 
future exercise of the same kind of virtue.’ 

It is no part of our plan to write the apology of the Emperor 
Alexander, who had doubtless, like other men, his weaknesses 
and faults; but we may remark, as respects the kingdom of 
Poland, the most important acquisition made by that sovereign, 
that he had been forced into a war with France, very much 
against his will, by the wanton and reckless attack of Bona- 
parte, that he had been subjected to incalculable losses in the 
course of it, and that it really does not appear so unnatural, as 
Mr de Pradt is inclined to represent it, that he should receive, 
by way of indemnity, a portion of the territory which was found 
to be disposable at the conclusion of peace. All the other 
parties to the alliance obtained indemnities of the same kind 
in one quarter or another ; and was Rugsia alone, the power 
that had done and suffered most in the eases cause, to re- 
fuse herself any advantage of this kind, merely because an ac- 
quisition of territory would render her still more dangerous to 
the other powers than she was before? Such is the opinion 
of Mr de Pradt, who would probably, for the same reason, 
condemn the Emperor Nicholas for accepting large pecuniary 
indemnities from Persia and Turkey, at the close of his late 
wars with these powers, and the United States, for taking ad- 
vantage of the disturbed state of Europe, and of the aggressions 
of foreign governments upon their commerce, to round off their 
territory by the addition of Louisiana and Florida. We con- 
fess that we do not carry our ideas of moderation quite to this 
point. On our view of the subject, the moderation of a state 
consists, not in abstaining from any acquisition lest in augment- 
ing her absolute, she should also augment her relative great- 
ness, but in making no acquisitions at the expense of the rights 
of others. While we keep within the limits of justice, we are 
not only at liberty, but bound in duty to augment, as rapidly 
as possible, our resources of every kind, or, in other words, to 
exercise and improve all the talents committed to us. ‘The 
acquisition of Swedish Finland, at the expense of a weaker 
sovereign and a brother-in-law, was undoubtably the most ques- 
tionable of the political acts of Alexander; but even this was 
the result of a war, which commenced by a wholly unprovoked 
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attack on the part of that brother-in-law, who has since been 
deposed as a maniac, and was probably such at the period 
when he undertook this disastrous enterprise. 

But however individuals may differ respecting the credit 
due to Russia on the score of moderation, there seems to be 
but one opinion in regard to the extent of her power, its prob- 
able future increase, and the dangers with which it threatens 
the independence of the western nations of Europe. This be- 
ing the case, the interesting question presents itself, whether 
nothing can be done to avert the danger. Our author seems 
disposed, on the whole, to consider the case as a desperate one. 
He repeatedly expresses the idea, announced in the above ex- 
tract, that Russia is already mistress of the continent, and ap- 
parently indulges but little hope, that the sceptre can ever be 
wrested from her hand, either by skilful combinations or ac- 
tual force. He is, however, not for giving up the point in 
despair, and waiting tamely for the poor satisfaction of being 
the last victim. On the contrary, he recommends, in the 
work now before us, as in all his others, a prompt and vigor- 
ous resistance to any farther progress on the part of Russia. 
For the easier accomplishment of this purpose, he advises the 
forming of a great anti-Russian confederacy, to be composed 
of all the other powers of Europe, and organized into a sort of 
standing and perpetual defensive crusade against the overpow- 
ering greatness of the common enemy. Austria and Prussia 
are to guard the van of this imposing alliance. France is to 
occupy the centre. Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, and the Italian 
states would constitute a strong right wing. Sweden and Den- 
mark, on the other hand, are by no means a conteimptible left ; 
wlile the fleets and treasures of Great Britain would infuse a 
living principle of union and vigorous activity into this otherwise 
somewhat heterogenous body. It was also a part of the Arch- 
bishop’s plan, that the allies, acting in concert, should have swept 
off the Turkish empire from the map, and substituted in its stead 
a new and powerful Christian state, occupying nearly the same 
extent of territory. A measure of this kind would have singu- 
larly fortified the right wing of the confederacy, and have 
served in a manner to turn the Russian left, and weaken 
considerably at this point her almost impregnable line of bat- 
tle. Here, however, the Russian tactics, as often happens be- 
tween a single great power and a confederacy of weaker ones, 
have been too rapid for the allies, or rather the Archbishop. 
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Instead of waiting to have their own left turned by a new Greek 
empire, the Russians, by their late brilliant successes over the 
Turks, and by pushing forward into the heart of the Mediterra- 
nean the advanced post of a small Christian state, may be said 
to have turned the right of the allies, and completely out-gene- 
ralled them in this quarter. ‘This omission is now past remedy, 
nor would the case be very much improved by the appointment 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to the sovereignty of Greece, 
which, according to the last accounts, was contemplated in the 
councils of the alliance. It only remains to be considered, wheth- 
er the other materials, out of which the confederacy is to be or- 
ganized, are sufficient to render it effective. Mr de Pradt, as 
we have already remarked, evidently thinks they are not, and 
while he counsels the most vigorous efforts, considers them all, 
in a great measure, hopeless. We must own, that we are very 
much disposed to agree with him in this view of the subject, 
although he has not, as we conceive, stated with perfect dis- 
tinctness and precision the real ground there is for entertaining 
this opinion, which we shall now very briefly attempt to de- 
velope. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that the only solid basis of 
an anti-Russian confederacy, among the western powers of 
Europe, is to be found in the wealth, population, and military 
resources of the great states of the centre of the continent, 
France, Austria, and Prussia. ‘The minor powers of the 
north and south would serve very well, as we have intimated 
above, to concur in and strengthen an alliance, but could not 
even think of acting, excepting in aid of the abovementioned 
principals. Even England, notwithstanding her prodigious na- 
vy, her array of colonial appendages, and her boundless finan- 
cial resources (supposing them to be still unimpaired, which is 
perhaps very doubtful), can make no impression on the Conti- 
nent, except by enlisting one or more of the great territorial 
powers in her cause. She can place, from time to time, a 
small corps of effective troops at any point on the coast where 
they may be wanted, but she is essentially not a military state, 
and can only figure as an auxiliary in the quarrels of those 
that are so. The real substance of the confederacy must be, 
therefore, if any where, in a union of the resources of France, 
Austria, and Prussia. These, if they could be in fact cordially 
combined and brought to bear upon the object in view, would 
furnish an aggregate force considerably superior to that of Rus- 
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sia in its present condition, and quite sufficient to counterbal- 
ance it, notwithstanding the essential advantage that belongs 
to any single state when contending with others allied against 
her. If the indecision and want of concert, naturally inci- 
dent to all confederacies, were the only difficulty to be got 
over, we should consider the cause of the allies as compara- 
tively prosperous, or, at least, by no means desperate. But 
there is another defect in the condition and relations of the 
three great central powers, not indicated, or, at least, not much 
insisted on by Mr de Pradt, but which we look upon as fatal, 
not merely to the efficiency, but to the existence of any real 
confederacy among them, and not of a nature to be remedied 
either by the exercise of prudence and _ political skill, the oc- 
currence of favorable accidents, or even the lapse of time. 
The defect to which we allude has its origin in the internal 
dissensions which, to a greater or less extent, distract all parts 
of western Europe. ‘The central seat of these divisions, and 
the point from which they spread themselves in all directions, 
through the medium of literature and personal intercourse, is 
undoubtedly France. ‘The tremendous revolution which has 
passed over that kingdom, and which has not yet spent all its 
fury, has left the nation separated by divisions of opinion and 
interest into factions, whose quarrels are apparently irrecon- 
cilable, and are, at all events, not likely to be very soon set- 
tled. A noble zeal for liberty and improvement on the one 
hand, on the other a not less commendable attachment to so- 
cial order and the venerable traditions of antiquity, have be- 
come, by the force of circumstances, the respective watch- 
words of two embittered parties, under one or the other of 
which is rallied almost every active member of the community. 
An impartial and philosophic observer can see in the opinions, 
feelings, and conduct of both much to approve and admire, as 
well as much, at times, to condemn; but, under the influence 
of the passions and prejudices by which they are agitated, each 
can see nothing in the other but deadly and inveterate enemies, 
engaged, from selfish views, in enterprises, which, if they suc- 
ceeded, would be fatal to the prosperity of the country. These 
dissensions pervade, in greater or less degrees, the whole civil- 
ized world of the present day. ‘The shadowy outline of them 
may he traced even in our own favored country. It is marked 
with more distinctness in England, and becomes important in 
the Netherlands and many parts of Germany; but France is 
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the theatre on which the struggle is really carried on in earn- 
est, and tasks to their full extent the whole strength and spirit 
of the combatants. It fills all the newspapers, forms the sub- 
ject of all the debates in the Chambers that are listened to 
with the least interest, and takes the place formerly occupied 
by gaming and gallantry in the brilliant saloons of the fashiona- 
ble world. ‘The contending armies are always in presence of 
each other, always in action, and, to judge from the duration 
and obstinacy of the conflict, and the frequent changes of for- 
tune, are pretty equally balanced in point of numbers and all 
the elements of power. It is probable, however, that the libe- 
ral, or, as it is called by its enemies, revolutionary party, is, 
on the whole, very considerably superior to the other in most 
of the domestic materials of strength, and that it is principally 
by the aid of foreign influence and the terror of foreign bayo- 
nets that the legitimate interest maintains itself so well, and is 
even able, at times, to gain the ascendency. ‘There is no ap- 
pearance of any termination, whether peaceful or violent, to 
the contest, and we may safely predict, that it will, at least, 
last out the lives of the existing generation. ‘The present state 
of it at any particular moment is, however, one of the principal 
elements to be taken into view, in making up an opinion on the 
political relations of Europe ; ‘and, as the subject is not much 
studied in detail in this country; it may vot be wholly foreign to 
our purpose to notice some of the recent events that are con- 
nected with it. 

In the article alluded to at the commencement of this, we 
took a rapid survey of the history of parties in France from the 
close of the war up to the change of ministry in 1827. We then 
mentioned that the liberal interest had, in the main, predomina- 
ted during the earlier part of the reign of Louis the Eighteenth ; 
that partly by the great exertions of the Royalist writers, par- 
ticularly Mr de Chateaubriand, and partly in consequence of 
the shock given to public opinion by the assassination of the 
Duke of Berry, the legitimate party afterwards obtained the ad- 
vantage, and to such an extent, that, at the time of the acces- 
sion of the present king, the number of liberal representatives in 
the House of Deputies was reduced to about fifteen. We 
added that the breach which took place between the two great 
Royalist leaders, Messrs de Villele and Chateaubriand, assist- 
ed, in some degree, by the imprudence of the administration, 
produced, in 1827, another revolution, which brought into 
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the Chamber of Deputies a decided majority of members op- 
posed to the ministry, and made it necessary for the latter to 
resign their places. At the time we wrote, the new ad:ninistra- 
tion was not completely formed, and it was generally supposed 
that Mr de Chateaubriand would take the place of Mr de Vil- 
léle, as President of the Council. Had this arrangement, in 
fact, been made, the new administration would have probably 
been much stronger and more durable than it has proved to be. 
Mr de Chateaubriand was by far the most prominent person in 
the opposition. His high literary reputation and great exer- 
tions in the cause of religion and royalty, together with his 
known attachment tc the liberal principles of the Charter, had 
given him a great popularity; and as the immediate cause of 
the change in public opinion was the quarrel between him and 
Mr de Villele, and his own removal from office, which was con- 
sequent upon it, it appeared but natural that, when his party 
recovered the ascendency, he should himself take the place of 
his now ejected rival. The appointment of Mr de Chateau- 
briand to the Presidency of the Council, or to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, would have satisfied the public, and given 
a character of strength and decision to the administration. 
But such was the aversion entertained against him by the lead- 
ing Royalists and the members of the royal family, on account 
of what they considered his apostacy from the cause, that it 
was found impossible to persuade the king to receive him again 
into the Cabinet. In lieu of any otlier acknowledgment of his 
services, he was sent ambassador to Rome. ‘The person who 
had been most active in bringing about the change of minis- 
ters, and who might fairly be regarded as the soul of the now 
dominant party, being thus virtually left out in the new arrange- 
ments, it was of course difficult to form them in a satisfactory 
manner, or upon any other principle than the false and perni- 
cious one of trimming between opposite opinions. ‘To this 
treatment of Mr de Chateaubriand, and to the system of orga- 
nization which was the natural consequence of it, we attribute, 
as we remarked above, the weakness of the administration and 
its early dissolution. At the first meeting of the Chambers af- 
ter the retreat of Mr de Villéle, there was a decided expression 
of feeling against him; and his administration was qualified, in 
the address to the king which was made by the House of Dep- 
uties in answer to his Majesty’s speech at the opening of the 
session, with the more significant than decorous epithet of dé- 
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plorable. ‘The appointment of the distinguished philosopher 
and statesman, Royer-Coilard, to the Presidency of the House 
of Deputies, was a favorable indication of the spirit of the new 
ministers. ‘These were, in general, persons of remarkable tal- 
ent and much individual respectability, but, for the reason we 
have mentioned, were not well qualified to give complete satis- 
faction to either opinion, or to conduct the public affairs with 
energy and success. Mr Hyde de Neuville, well known in 
this country by his long residence among us, both in a private 
and public capacity, and generally esteemed, wherever he is 
known, as a nobleman of high intelligence and the most honor- 
able and benevolent character, was placed in the Department 
of the Navy. ‘This appointment, if anything could, would 
have reconciled the Royalist part of the late opposition to the 
omission of Mr de Chateaubriand, with whom Mr de Neuville 
was on terms of particular and confidential intercourse. But, 
as if to make this omission even more remarkable than it other- 
wise would have been, the place of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which, on the continent of Europe, generally carries with it the 
direction of the government, which was particularly important 
at this moment on account of the delicate and interesting as- 
pect of the general politics of Europe, and for which Mr de 
Chateaubriand was especially fitted by his previous career, 
was given to Mr de Portalis, a legal character of distinction, 
who had, in early life, filled some inferior stations in the diplo- 
matic line, but who felt so little vocation for his present employ- 
ment, that he reserved for himself, during the whcle time that 
he remained in office, a vacant seat on the bench of the highest 
court of justice, with the intention, which he afterwards exe- 
cuted, of appointing himself to it as soon as he could find him- 
self a fit successor in the ministry. A proceeding like this, 
which was of course generally known and commented upon in 
all the newspapers, looked very much like an open declaration 
by the minister himself, that he regarded the present ar- 
rangement as merely temporary, and was preparing in season 
to secure his retreat. ‘The most effective member of this admin- 
istration was the Viscount de Martignac. He had accompanied 
the army, on its entrance into Spain, in 1822, as the civil com- 
missioner of the government, and was now placed at the head 
of the Home Department. He exhibited extraordinary talent 
and resources as an extemporary debater—a rare qualification 
in France,—and conciliated the esteem of all by the urbanity of 
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his deportment ; but his influence was, in the main, entirely 
personal, and was, in a great measure, neutralized by his un- 
fortunate position. ‘The most popular member of the cabinet, 
because the most liberal, was Mr de Vatismenil, a young 
magistrate of high legal reputation, who had considerably dis- 
tinguished himself by his determined opposition to the fanatical 
portion of the Royalists. 

On the whole, the ministry might be looked upon, like 
most of those which have preceded it since the return of the 
Bourbons, as a sort of middle term between the two opinions ; 
and this view of their character is confirmed by the history of 
their proceedings and fall. No sooner had they entered on 
the discharge of their duties, than they found themselves as- 
sailed by a double opposition, which unceasingly harassed them 
during their short period of official life, and defeated all their 
favorite projects. ‘he most important measure of internal 
policy which they attempted was a reform in the municipal or- 
ganization of the kingdom. Something of this kind had been 
loudly called for by almost all the successive majorities, wheth- 
er royalist or liberal, that had appeared in the House of Depu- 
ties for several years preceding, and by almost every individ- 
ual of distinction who was in the habit of expressing his opinion 
in public on political affairs. ‘The Royalists had urged it be- 
cause they regarded a powerful municipal organization as an 
aristocratic element, which would tend to strengthen the consti- 
tution at a point where they thought it most defective. The 
other party, contemplating a highly popular form of municipal 
authority, anticipated from the same cause a reinforcement of 
the democratic prineiple. For one reason or another, the 
measure appeared to be the object of general desire and favor. 
The minister, therefore, probably thought that he was meeting 
the views of all parties, and doing a highly acceptable thing, 
when he introduced his two detailed and elaborate bills, con- 
taining together a complete municipal organization of the whole 
kingdom, excepting the city of Paris, which was specifically 
reserved to be made the object of a distinct law. If such 
were his expectations, they were destined to meet with a most 
complete disappointment. It would be foreign to our purpose 
to examine the details of the measure in question, which doubt- 
less contained many wise provisions, and had it been adopted, 
might perhaps have done much good. In its general aspect 
and spirit it wore, like the cabinet by which it was formed, the 
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appearance of an attempt to reconcile the views and interests 
of both the opposite parties, and, as usually happens in such 
cases, it satisfied neither. Although both parties wished for 
the adoption of some system of municipal organization, they 
wished it for directly opposite reasons 5 and the measure would 
have been worse than useless to each, unless the details had 
been digested in conformity with its own principles. When the 
bills of Mr de Martignac came under the consideration of the 
House, tnstead of pleasing every body, they were found in fact 
to please almost nobody. ‘The Royalists thought them too pop- 
ular, and the popular party thought them too aristocratic. ‘The 
committee to which they were referred amended them so much 
that they were hardly to be recognised. When they were taken 
up for debate, scarcely an individual, if we recollect rightly, 
excepting the officers of the crown, said a word in their sup- 
port; and, finally, when the preliminary question was taken, 
which exhibited the feeling of the House on the subject, it ap- 
peared to be almost unanimous against them. ‘This result, so 
adverse to all his sanguine calculations, completely unsettled 
for a moment the philosophy of Mr de Martignac, and even 
ruffled the smooth surface of his temper. After the question 
to which we have alluded had been taken, and gone against 
him, he suddenly quitted the House while the debate was going 
on, aud returned in about ten minutes with a royal order for 
withdrawing the bills. ‘This proceeding was rather too hasty 
to be quite decorous, and also brought a Jittle too directly be- 
fore the public view the movement of the wires by which the 
king is made to act in a constitutional monarchy. ‘Thus un- 
successfully and ingloriously terminated the only attempt at any 
important measure of domestic policy which was made by this 
short-lived administration. 

Their success in managing the foreign relations of the king- 
dom was not much greater. ‘hey took up the general policy 
of Europe at the point where it was left by the battle of Na- 
varino. But in the few months which had since elapsed, public 
opinion had been distinctly pronounced upon the character of 
that event. When the first flush of triumph which naturally 
swelled every Christian heart at so signal a victory over an in- 
fidel eneiny had subsided, it was easily seen, that however nat- 
ural it might be for a British Admiral to attack any fleet, 
whether friendly or hostile, with which he came into contact, 
and however politic in Russia to concur, in this instance, in 
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such a proceeding, the destruction of the Turkish navy was by 
no means a result that came within the scope of the policy of 
western Europe. The battle of Navarino had accordingly 
been declared by the King of Great Britain to be an untoward 
incident, and it was obviously still more unpropitious in its ef- 
fects on France, since, while it increased, on the one hand, the 
general political preponderance of Russia, it also confirmed, on 
the other, the maritime ascendency of Great Britain, and thus 
diminished, in both its chief elements, the relative importance 
of the third party to the alliance. ‘This view of the subject 
had already become general; and, as the Emperor of Russia 
finally declared war against the ‘Turks at about the time when 
the new ministry came into power, the policy of doing nothing 
which might diminish the influence of ‘Turkey became still 
more obvious than it was before. Notwithstanding all this, the 
I'rench ministers, immediately after their entrance into the 
cabinet, planned and carried into effect a measure of precisely 
the same general tendency with the attack on the Turkish 
fleet. We allude to the expedition of ten or fifteen thousand 
troops which they sent into Greece, under General Maison, for 
the purpose of compelling [brahim Pasha to evacuate the coun- 
try and return to Egypt. ‘The immediate objects of the expe- 
dition were accomplished with honor ; and the measure itself, 
considered simply in reference to its operation on Greece, wore 
the aspect of a generous interference in behalf of a suffering 
Christian community. Politically viewed, it was simply an 

armed diversion in favor of Russia, and was of course directly 
opposed to the general policy of the western powers. It is un- 
derstood to have been suggested and proposed by France, and 

to have been but slightly encouraged by Great Britain. It 
burdened the French finances with a loan of eighty million 

francs, for the purpose of effecting an object which that power, 

had she better understood her interest, should have made any 

reasonable sacrifice to defeat. It is not easy to account for the 

adoption of such a measure by the French government, except 

by supposing that the frequent revolutions in the cabinet, and 

the constant war of parties which was going on within the 

kingdom, had diverted the attention of the leading statesmen 

from the foreign relations, and preveyted them from forming 

any distinct notions on the subject. It is pretty evident, in- 

deed, from the tone of the leading French journals, of all col- 

ors, that public opinion, probably from the intense and absorb- 
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ing interest that is felt in domestic occurrences, and the conse- 
quent comparative disregard of those which concern the gene- 
ral politics of Europe, has not yet accommodated itself to the 
altered state of the balance of power. ‘The old feeling of 
jealousy of Great Britain is sull apparently predominant es- 
pecially with the liberal politicians; and Mr de Pradt, as far as 
we are informed, is almost the only prominent individual of this 
class who has distinctly perceived and announced the expe- 
diency of a good understanding with England, for the purpose 
of forming a counterpoise to the preponderance of Russia. In 
the absence of any very decided system respecting the gene- 
ral politics of Europe, the French ministry were probably car- 
ried away by a ciivalrous and tn itself highly natural and gene- 
rous sentiment of sympathy with the sufferings of the Greeks, 
and zeal in their behalf, into this expedition, a measure evi- 
dently not less untoward than the battle of Navarino. 

The other principal measure, connected with the foreign 
policy of the kingdom, was the war with Algiers. ‘This was 
probably in itse!f just and politic, but was carried on with so 
little energy and effect, that it did not greatly increase either 
the reputation of the French marine, or the strength of the ad- 
ministration. 

Constructed on the essentially vicious principle of a com- 
promise between two opinions, constantly harassed in conse- 
quence by a double opposition, and not enjoying the adven- 
titious aid that might have been obtained from a highly ener- 
getic and successful conduct of the public affairs, it was easy 
to perceive, that the ministry was not destined to a very long 
period of official life. During the second session of the Cham- 
bers, which was held after their introduction into power, il was 
remarked, that the Prince de Polignac, then ambassador at 
London, made frequent journeys backward and forward be- 
tween the place of his residence and Paris, and the conclusion 
was drawn by the public, although earnestly denied -by the 
ministerial prints, that new arrangements were making in which 
this nobleman was to figure as a principal character. The 
event verified their conjecture. ‘The recomposition of the 
ministry was purposely deferred till the close of the session, 
in order to avoid the violent reaction against it, that would 
certainly have been exhibited by the Chambers; but within 
a few weeks after they had adjourned, an entire change was 
made in the administration, and a new one was formed of 
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which the Prince of Polignac, who was placed in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs, was regarded as the leader. 

The elevation of this nobleman to the head of the govern- 
ment is supposed to have been the principal object of this 
revolution. He Kad long been a confidential friend of the king, 
who was particularly solicitous to have him about his person, 
and, provided this arrangement were made, was comparatively 
indifferent to the character or political coloring of the other 
ministers who were to be associated with him. It is according- 
ly understood, that Mr de Polignac, who, although from habit, 
principle, and family connexion, an uncompromising Royalist, 
was still sensible of the strength of the liberal party and the 
necessity of conciliating it as far as possible, addressed himself, 
in the first instance, to some of the prominent members of 
that party and proffered them places in the cabinet. ‘These 
persons, conceiving that they could not with propriety serve 
under a leader with whom they did not agree in principle, de- 
clined the proposal. It was then, as a last resort, that Mr de 
Polignac turned to the extreme right, and composed the min- 
istry out of the most decided and violent section of the Royal- 
ists. ‘The change was announced in the newspapers of the 
eighth of last August ; and never, perhaps, was a similar piece of 
intelligence received with a louder or more universal burst of 
surprise and indignation. Mr de Polignac, as an individual, 
was not perhaps regarded as particularly objectionable, al- 
though his long residence in England and supposed preference 
of English manners and principles was but a slender recom- 
mendation of him to the mass of the French people. But he 
was looked upon rather as a courtier of the old school, than 
as a bigoted partisan. He was in fact regarded merely as 
ihe formal leader of the ministry. The direction of affairs 
was supposed to be in the hands of the Count de Labourdon- 
naye, a nobleman of excellent personal character, but well 
known and familiarly cited as precisely the most violent ultra 
in France. He had been for years the rallying point of what 
was called the counter or royalist opposition, and had kept 
himself aloof from the deplorable ministry of Mr de Villéle, 
under the idea that it was not sufficiently orthodox. He had 
also uniformly been a partisan of rigorous measures of admin- 
istration as well as of exaggerated principles of government, 
and, in the earlier periods of the restoration, had gained a sin- 
ister sort of distinction by insisting on the adoption of a harsher 
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mode of treating the political offenders of the day. The 
speeches he had made at that time were now reprinted, and 
some unfortunate passages, in which he had called for more 
blood, were particularly pointed out to the public attention. 
The other ministers, though mostly Royalists of the same school, 
were men of little note, and of course not personally odious ; 
but the mere name of Labourdonnaye gave a character to the 
administration, which no one at all acquainted with the political 
situation of France could mistake for a moment. A few per- 
sons, who agreed with him in opinion, and thought that the on- 
ly means of rescuing France from the brink of an impending 
revolution was to adopt an entirely new course of policy, hailed 
his appointment with high satisfaction. ‘The much more nu- 
merous class of moderate men were struck with alarm, and the 
still larger party of the professed friends of liberty were thrown 
into a transport of political frenzy. In fact, whatever may be 
thought of the characters and principles of the rival statesmen 
of France, it is not easy to see on what calculation the govern- 
ment expected to be able to sustain an arrangement so dia- 
metrically opposite to the opinion of the country. In about 
six months the Chambers were to assemble ; it was impossible 
that more than a fifth or at most a quarter of the members of 
the House of Deputies could rally under the banner of La- 
bourdonnaye, and, with a majority of three quarters against 
them, it appeared palpable that the ministry could not survive 
the first day of the session. It was evident that the address of 
the House in answer to the king’s speech at the opening must 
sweep them at once from their places. If, on the other hand, 
in order to prevent this result the house should be dissolved and 
an appeal made to the people, it was quite certain that, in the 
present heated and disturbed state of the national feeling, the 
elections would all be carried by the liberal party, and that the 
new House would be still more unanimous against the govern- 
ment than the old one. Reasoning upon these obvious and 
simple combinations, and taking into view the known decision of 
Mr de Labourdonnaye, the public began to entertain the opinion 
that it was his intention to adopt some violent unconstitutional 
measure,—in the French phrase, some coup d’etat,—for the 
purpose of maintaining and restoring the royal authority. It 
was expected that he would suppress the charter, levy the 
taxes by a royal order, abolish the liberty of the press, and, in 
short, revive the absolute monarchy in all its glory. Such, 
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or something like this, was in fact, as we incline to think, the 
lan of this minister ; and if he did not attempt the execution of 
it while he remained in power, it was probably because he was 
fettered by the timidity and irresolution of his colleagues. So 
general indeed was the expectation of some such proceeding, 
that the people began to concert among themselves as to the 
measures which it would be proper to adopt i in such a contin- 
gency. An association was formed in Brittany, whose mem- 
bers signed a paper binding themselves to stand by each other 
in openly resisting the payment of any tax that might be levied 
without the consent of the Chambers. It was curious too to 
see how, at this critical moment, the friends of liberty rallied 
round the venerable citizen who has distinguished himself so 
remarkably through a long life, as her champion in the old 
and new worlds. Lafayette was upon a journey through the 
south of France when the change of ministry took place. 
He had been received with a cordial welcome and many 
demonstrations of attachmeat and respect in the principal cit- 
ies through which he had passed, before this event was an- 
nounced. Immediately after, the expression of public opinion 
assumed a new character. The people appeared to be elec- 
trified, and from this time forward till he reached Paris on 
his return, the journey of the ‘ Nation’s Guest’ became a sort 
of triumphal progress, not unlike that which he had made 
through the United States five years before. At Lyons, in 
particular, one of the principal second-rate cities in France, 
there was an extraordinary display of enthusiasm, and the ad- 
dresses to and answers of the aged apostle of freedom breath- 
ed a spirit not unworthy of ’76. In the mean time the two 
sections of the ministerial party rallied again as an opposition 
under their former leaders. Mr de Chateaubriand resigned his 
embassy, although he sacrificed, in so doing, his only means of 
support. The Journal des Débats and the other principal 
newspapers opened their batteries upon the ministry, and, with- 
out being discouraged by a number of prosecutions for libel 
and sedition that were instituted against them, kept up a most 
vigorous and animated fire. All things, in short, returned to 
the same state in which they had stood at the time when Mr 
de Villéle had been compelled to retire, with the difference 
that the administration was still more obnoxious and the oppo- 
sition still more violent than in 1827. 
The government did not venture, however, on this occasion, 
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to appeal to the people as they hed done before. The result 
of the former experiment held out, in fact, but slender en- 
couragement to a repetition of it, and, there being no other al- 
ternative remaining, the violent party gave way. “Hardly three 
months had elapsed afier the formation of the ministry, when 
the Count de Labourdonnaye resigned his place as minister of 
the home departinent, and at the same time the Prince de Po- 
lignac was raised to the presidency of the Council. This 
change altered very considerably the tone and character of the 
administration, and brought it nearly back to the intermediate 
and undecided state, in which it stood under M. de Mar- 
tignac and his colleagues. ‘The new ministry, like the former, 
will doubtless be attacked by the Royalist opposition, which has 
uniformly rallied under Mr de Labourdonnaye, and_ being 
nevertheless a shade deeper in its royalism than the preceding 
one, will be still more obnoxious to the professedly liberal 
party. Such was the situation of the internal politics of 
France at the last accounts, but it is not improbable that oth- 
er changes may occur, even before this article shall have pass- 
ed through the press.* ‘The Chambers were to assemble about 
the first of Febr uary, and it is not easy to see how the ad- 
ministration, although purged of some of its most unpopular 
elements, will stand this ordeal, nor yet to imagine, in the midst 
of this strugele of contending and almost equally balanced 
opinions and parties, what new bias the government can take. 

Such, however. has been the fluctuating and undecided situ- 
ation of the French ministry, during the whole period of the 
late war between Russia and T urkey 5 ; a period when the 
general politics of Europe have been in a_ highly critical pos- 
ture, and when it was of extreme consequence to France, that 
she should exercise, to its full extent, all the influence that she 
is, under any circumstances, capable of exerting. 'The mere 
narration of these events Hlustrates. far more strikingly, than 
any general observations which we could offer on the subject, 
the disastrous operation of party divisions on the political im- 
portance of the kingdom and on the balance of power. Oth- 
er communities, more favorably situated than that of France, 
but which are yet not entirely exempt from this evil, might 








* From accounts received since the above was written, it appears 
that the Chambers have been summoned for the tenth of March. 
This will of course be the time when we are to look for a new politi- 
cal movement, should any in fact occur. 
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learn wisdom from her example, if it were possible, as it is 
not, for men strongly agitated by party spirit, or any other vio- 
lent passion, to learn wisdom from anything. The political 
revolution, which brought into power the Polignae ministry, 
nearly coincided in time with the passage of the Balkan by the 
Russians. ‘Ihe latter was an event of portentous interest to 
Europe. It was parallel in character and similar in its conse- 
quences to the crossing of the Rubicon by Cwxsar; while the 
question, whether the orders of the king of France should be 
countersigned Polignac or Martignac, apart from the passions 
that had become connected with these names, was of no more 
importance than the celebrated problem which divided the 
statesmen of Lilliput. But, under the unnatural excitement of 
the moment, this party controversy occupied exclusively the 
whole attention of the public, flowed from every tongue, and 
spread itself at large over the columns of all the news spapers 5 
while the progress of Generai Diebitsch was crowded into a 
corner, where it figured as a chance paragraph of two or three 
lines, and was probably overlooked by half the readers. The 
liberal politicians, indeed, were so much carried aw ay by their 
bitterness against MMhilord Polignac, as they called him, who 
was suspected of entertaining British prejudices and partialities, 
that they actually appeared to rejoice in the progress of Russia, 
from an opinion that it would be disagreeable to England and 
her representative in the French cabinet.* It is impossible not 
to see, in these senseless and almost ludicrous disputes about 
trifles to the neglect of the deepest interests, a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the madness of the Jews of old, who were 
slaughtering each other in the streets, in civil wars about their 
respective pretensions to the priesthood, while the engnn en- 
ginery was battering the walls and thundering at the gates of 
Jerusalem 3 or of th: it of the Greeks of Constantinople, who em- 
ployed themselves in discussing the Nestorian and Eutychian 
heresies, when the green standard of Islam was already plant- 
ed on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

If the effects of the dissensions, which we have now de- 


*¢Tf the conflict [between Russia and Great Britain] commence, 
our wishes, as Frenchmen, will be for Russia ; for the Colossus of the 
Pole menaces us less than the Colossus of the main.’—Constitu- 
tionnel de Paris. 

See the article from which this extract is taken, translated in the 
‘ Boston Daily Advertiser’ for February 26. 
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scribed, on the welfare and political importance of France, are 
sufficiently disastrous, they are, if possible, still more fatal to 
the balance of power amoung the great states of Europe. The 
only solid basis, as we have already remarked, for a confede- 
racy of the western powers for the purpose of resisting the 
further. progress of Russia, must be looked for in a strict and 
cordial alliance between the three governments of France, 
Austria, and Prussia. But while France is thus agitated by 
party divisions, while the liberal, or, as it is considered and 
called by its enemies, the revolutionary interest, is the one 
which, on the whole, maintains the ascendency in her coun- 
cils, it is impossible that she can appear, to the governments 
of Austria and Prussia, in any other light than as a sort of po- 
litical volcano in a state of permanent eruption, constantly 
threatening the safety and even existence of all the neighbor- 
ing nations. Far from forming any concert or alliance with 
France, the great object of Austria and Prussia is to escape 
from her influence, and, as a means of obtaining this end, to 
keep as much aloof as possible from any connexion with her. 
The danger from this quarter is immediate and pressing ; and, 
in looking round for aid in repelling it, they naturally turn 
their eyes to Russia, as a powerful state, which has, in this 
respect, a common interest and fellow-feeling with them. ‘They 
know that the power of Russia, should it continue to increase 
as it has done, may be ultimately dangerous to their indepen- 
dence, but this is a remote and uncertain peril, compared with 
that which they apprehend from France and which is already 
imminent. A confederacy with Russia against France, and 
not with France against Russia, is therefore the necessary 
policy of these two great powers, and has been for many years, 
is now, and will doubtless long continue to be their actual 
one. ‘This confederacy was 1 regularly and publicly organized 
under the name of the Holy Alliance, which, whatever may 
have been the theory of its original concoction, became in 
practice a combination of three powerful, arbitrary govern- 
ments against the inroads of the principle of fderty, which 
could only come to them, if it came at all, in the form of revo- 
lution. ‘This alliance, it has sometimes been said, was vir- 
tually dissolved by the death of the Emperor Alexander, and 
has not since been revived ; but the truth is, that nothing can 
dissolve it while the causes which gave it existence continue 
to operate. As long as the principle of liberty is active in 
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the west of Europe, so long will the Holy Alliance flourish in 
the east; and as there is a great probability from present ap- 
pearances, that the cause of free government is gaining 
strength in the west, it follows of course, that the cabinets 
of Austria and Prussia will be rather disposed, for many years 
to come, to strengthen and consolidate their connexion with 
Russia, than to combine with France against her. 

There is not, therefore, nor can there ever be, in the nature 
of things, any real confederacy of the great western states 
against the power of Russia. ‘The only contingency upon 
which this could happen, would be the triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples of government in Austria and Prussia, and it was with 
this understanding of the subject, that Napoleon, as we are 
told by Mr de Pradt, was accustomed to affirm, that, in fifty 
years, Europe would be either Cossack or Republican. Dans 
cinguante ans (Europe sera Cosaque ou Républicaine. The 
meaning was, that Russia would infallibly extend her empire 
over the whole west of Europe, unless the principle of liberty 
should exhibit itself with so much vigor in that quarter, as to 
afford a moral counterpoise to her immense superiority of phy- 
sical force, in which case it would substitute, for the tradition- 
ary monarchical establishments that now exist, the pure and 
simple forms of a republic. But the triumph of liberal princi- 
ples of government in Austria and Prussia, though certainly 
within the compass of possibility, does not appear at present a 
very probable occurrence. Any tendency towards it, which 
might become alarming, would in fact be checked at once by 
the interference of Russia herself, who, according to the tenor 
of the Holy Alliance and the usage under it, would be imme- 
diately called on, and would of course be ready to lend her 
aid for this purpose. ‘The only combination that could be 
formed in the west of Europe on liberal principles, must, 
therefore, be composed of France, England, and the minor 
northern powers; since those of the south, Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, and the Italian states, would be much better disposed 
to join Russia in a crusade against revolution, than France and 
England in one against Russia. Buta coalition of France 
and England with the minor northern powers would furnish a 
very insufficient counterpoise to the colossal greatness of Rus- 
sia, backed by the substantial make-weights of Austria and 
Prussia, and the minor powers of the south. ‘The attempt to 
institute such a coalition would only draw still tighter the bonds of 
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the Holy Alliance, provoke the jealousy of other governments, 
and counteract the objects it was intended to effect. There is 
but fittle probability, therefore, that a confederacy on this or 
any other scheme will ever be attempted ; and the chance is, 
on the contrary, that Russia will be left for the next thirty-five 
as she has been for the last fifteen years, to extend her empire 
as circumstances may appear to render it necessary or expe- 
dient, without molestation from any quarter. By the end of 
that period, if the oracle of Bonaparte be true, there will be 
but little scope left for further extension. 
‘Sistimus hic tandem ubi nobis defuit orbis.’ 


The form in which Russia will probably exercise her influ- 
ence and extend her empire over other states, is treated by 
Mr de Pradt in a separate chapter. His reasoning is not re- 
markably precise or powerful; but as all these questions are 
of a novel and interesting character, the reader may perhaps 
be amused with an extract. 


‘It may perhaps be inquired how Russia will exercise this pre- 
ponderance, which we consider so alarming. Will she have her 
Proconsuls, like ancient Rome? Will she send out new Repnins 
and Kaiserlings like those she formerly despatched to Poland? 
Will she place another Biren here, and a second Poniatofsky there ? 
or will she, like Napoleon, dethrone the existing dynasties and 
substitute princes of her own in their stead? ‘The answer to all 
these questions is very easy and simple. 

‘The power already exists, and it is in the nature of man to ex- 
ercise, perhaps to abuse, all the power he possesses. Wars are 
quite as often the result of the intrigues of courtiers, as of sound 
policy, or even the ambition of the Prince. Moderation is not an 
absolute but a relative term, and only means, in many cases, that 
you do not push your advantages to the last extremity. To yield 
something that you might retain is considered real moderation. 
If, then, Russia, at the close of the war with ‘Turkey, occupy only 
a part of the territory which may be at her disposal, she will re- 
ceive the praise of exemplary moderation. But it is not the less 
certain that she will have obtained a great increase of her already 
excessive power, and that other powers will be relatively weaker 
in the same proportion. Apply the same principle to Austria and 
Prussia. Let us suppose that they, too, should fail, as they cer- 
tainly would, in a contest with Russia, and that the latter were to 
appropriate to herself only a portion of the spoils. Here would be 
great moderation, but there would be also, at the same time, a 
great relative increase of power on the one hand, and diminution 
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of iton the other. Let us even go farther, and suppose that Rus- 
sia, in the exercise of a sort of generosity, of which there are yet 
but few examples, shall absolutely renounce all increase of territo- 
ry. Still her immense power remains, and necessarily carries with 
ita kind of virtual supremacy. Already, before anything is re- 
solved upon by any other government, the first question is, What 
will be thought of this at St. Petersburgh 2? Now this is, essentially, 
dependence and subjection ; this is precisely the state into which 
Europe had fallen in the time of Napoleon, when the whole conti- 
nent was constantly occupied in watching his motions and study- 
ing his countenance. Immense efforts were made by Europe for 
the purpose of throwing off this humiliating yoke, but another, far 
more difficult to break, is already fastened on her neck. It is not 
improbable that this new authority may be exercised, for a time, 
with all the forms of the most polite usage, but it will not be for 
that reason the less real. Russia may not perhaps, like ancient 
Rome, order her ambassadors to insult foreign sovereigns at their 
own courts—command one to make war, and another to make 
peace—attempt to settle the domestic concerns of royal families, 
or declare her allies inviolable; but a look from her will carry 
terror, her intimations will be regarded as orders, and her dis- 
pleasure felt as a disgrace and a misfortune. Such is the mildest 
form in which the supremacy of Russia over Europe can possibly 
be exercised. The pride of the western politicians may lead them 
to affect to doubt the reality of this state of things; but their un- 
willingness to acknowledge it does not alter the case, which the 
lapse of a few years will make but too plain to every one.’ 


These remarks furnish, probably, a pretty correct descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Russia does and will exercise her 
influence over the rest of Europe. ‘The question of the form 
in which she will extend her empire is not touched upon, an 
omission owing probably to the absence, which we have already 
remarked, of any distinct notion, on the part of our author, of the 
connexion between the party divisions of the western nations, 
and the general political situation of Europe. Should these 
divisions continue to rage as they have done—and there is cer- 
tainly no present prospect of any abatement of their violence,— 
they must, after a while, in the regular course of things, pro- 
duce new convulsions, which will require and, according to 
their views of their rights and interests, justify the armed in- 
tervention of the eastern powers; that is, in substance, of Rus- 
siae Such an intervention, however moderately conducted, 
would necessarily occasion an augmentation of power, and, ul- 
timately, of territory. This was the form in which Russia 
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extended her dominion over Poland; and was also, in sub- 
stance, the character of the much more justifiable transactions 
which terminated the wars of the French revolution. Should 
the motives which influence human conduct coutinue to be the 
same as they always have been, the future history of Europe 
must necessarily offer, from time to time, a repetition of similar 
scenes, which will of course be attended with the same practi- 
cal results. Divide and conquer is the well-known and ac- 
knowledged principle of all success. In this case, the division 
already exists, and exists on points which render it interesting, 
and, by possibility, dangerous to foreign governments. ‘The 
latter are, consequently, authorized, and indeed required, to 
take it into view in determining on the course of their policy. 
Without attributing to any party any other intentions than such 
as naturally result from their respective positions, it is impossi- 
ble not to foresee, that Russia must, indirectly or directly, take 
a part in these controversies, and that she cannot take a part in 
them without deriving from such interference an augmentation 
of influence, and ultimately of territory, exactly proportional 
to the extent to which it may be carried. Such appears to us 
to be the precise form in which Russia will probably extend 
her empire over the west of Europe. 

In comparing the present situation of Europe with the state of 
things half a century ago, it is curious to see how few substantial 
and perimanent alterations were effected by the events of the 
French revoluticn. ‘That political tornado shook to their founda- 
tions almost all the institutions and governments that came within 
its influence, and unsettled everything so completely, that it 
seemed at the time quite impossible that the same elements could 
ever coalesce again in the same or any similar shapes. No 
sooner, however, had the tempest spent its fury, and the lapse 
of a few years permitted the materials of power to gravitate 
into their natural positions, than we find, under a good many 
modifications of minor parts, the great features of the struc- 
ture of the commonwealth of Europe differing very little from 
what they were before. Austria and Prussia stationary,— 
France comparatively declining,—England and Russia, more 
especially the latter, the objects of general apprehension and 
interest ;—such was the outline of the political system before 
the revolution, and such, a little more distinctly marked, is its 
outline now. If we look into the article on Russia in the cele- 


brated work of Favier on the Policy of the Cabinets of Eu- 
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rope, written about the year 1775, we find him drawing at the 
close the following conclusions, which vary only in the form of 
expression from those of Mr de Pradt, and which, if we did 
not know their origin, would appear to be borrowed from some 
contemporary publication. 


‘From all that we have here stated,’ says Favier, ‘it follows— 

‘1. That Russia holds a victorious and menacing attitude to- 
wards all her neighbors, and is quite capable of maintaining the 
existing military establishment to which she owes her success. 

‘2. ‘That her alliance with the Court of Vienna and the King 
of Prussia places her in the very best position as respects her for- 
eign connexions. 

‘3. That of the three great powers who might have checked 
her advances on Turkey, she has nothing to fear from Austria and 
Prussia, who are in alliance with her, and very little from France, 
who rather seems to court her friendship. 

‘4, That she will, accordingly, find herself free from any obsta- 
cles to the accomplishment of her designs on the Porte; that she 
will undoubtedly dictate the terms of peace, and that the influence 
of France, formerly so powerful in that quarter, will be quite un- 
important. 

‘5. That if her revenue be not proportional to her territorial 
extent, and her extraordinary resources be also inferior to those of 
some other states, she is still able to command funds ample enough, 
at least, for the two next campaigns, and that this length of time 
will be sufficient for the accomplishment of the projects in which 
she is now engaged. 

‘6. That while she enjoys all these advantages for carrying into 
effect her military and political schemes, we can hardly flatter our- 
selves that we shall be able to divert her from them by mere per- 
suasion. 

‘7. That the methed of negotiation should have been attempted 
in the first instance, in concert with England, for the purpose of 
stopping her progress towards the Mediterranean ; but that if it was 
then not made, or made ineffectually, there is very little chance 
that it will succeed better at present. 

‘8. That a prompt appeal to force would have been the only 
certain and practicable means of checking the torrent, or modera- 
ting its violence; but that such an appeal could only have had 
effect in proportion as it was unexpected, sudden, and vigor- 
ous, and that no demonstration whatever should have been made 
unless it was determined to push matters to the last extremity.’ 


All this applies substantially, and, in general, literally, to the 
present situation of Russia and of Europe. ‘The subsequent 
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progress of the former in power and influence is briefly indi- 
cated in a note which Mr de Segur, in his edition of the work 
here cited, places at the end of the article from which the 
above is extracted. ‘The note was written about the year 
1825. His views coincide, in the main, with those which we 
have ventured to suggest, although we differ from him as to 
the probability of a coalition of constitutional powers against 
the progress of Russia. 

‘Russia,’ says he, ‘has been gradually advancing ever since the 
period described in the text, and has now become a colossal pow- 
er. Her weight in the political balance is immense; almost the 
whole of Poland is subject to the sceptre of her sovereigns. ‘The 
vast armies of France, after being stopped in their victorious ca- 
reer by the conflagration of Moscow, perished amidst the snows and 
storms of her inhospitable climate. Her own armies, on the other 
hand, after overrunning, on various occasions, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy, succeeded at last, by the aid of a general 
coalition of the other powers, in penetrating to the capital of our 
hitherto victorious monarchy. Russia is now at the head of a new 
federative system ; she presides, if we may so speak, over the Holy 
Alliance, that unexpected league, in which interests, that before 
appeared irreconcilable, are now, for a time at least, united in the 
closest connexion. ‘The apprehension of new revolutions forms the 
cement of this alliance. For the moment its policy is pacific. 
But who can foresee the future results of the concerted action of 
this imposing triumvirate, of which England alone has hitherto 
maintained an active independence? Would it be too much to 
predict that the force of circumstances will create another new fed- 
erative system of an opposite character, and that a league of consti- 
tutional governments will be formed in the west of Europe as a 
counterpoise to this Eastern alliance of absolute monarchies ?’ 


We have left ourselves but little room to treat the question 
of the influence of the war, and its results on the interest and 
policy of the United States, and must dispose of this part of 
the subject in a very summary way. ‘The general outline of 
the foreign policy of our country is familiar to the public mind. 
The commercial rivalry which exists between the United 
States and England, and which affects, at times, to a certain 
extent, the character of their political relations, creates of 
course an indirect relation of an opposite kind between us and 
the great continental powers, to whom we should naturally look 
for aid on the occurrence of a difficulty in the other quarter. 
Hence, although our intercourse with England is much more 
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extensive and important than with the Continent, we are still 
accustomed to regard the nations of the Continent as our polit- 
ical allies, and England as a political enemy. These relations, 
which grow out of the nature of things, have been strengthened 
and confirmed by the progress of events, and may be traced 
through all the successive periods of our history. They form- 
ed in particular the principle of the important aid which we 
received from France in the war of the revolution. It may be 
remarked, however, that, during the stormy period which has 
since intervened, the French government have not unfrequent- 
ly lost sight of the character of those relations, and of their 
true policy in regard to the United States. Even at the pres- 
ent moment, and in a somewhat more consolidated and tran- 
quil state of the kingdom, their obstinate refusal to take into 
serious consideration our important claims upon them, of 
which they do not even venture to deny the justice, is not per- 
haps in strict conformity with the line of conduct which should 
naturally be adopted towards a useful politicalally. ‘The same 
causes, however, which establish a friendly relation between 
us and France, also create one of a similar kind with Russia, 
which may, in like manner be traced, through the whole course 
of our history from the period of the Armed Neutrality up to 
the present day. ‘The importance of this relation is constantly 
increasing with the progressive increase of Russia in power 
and influence; and as this increase also modifies considerably 
the international relations of the great powers of the west of 
Europe, and renders France and England allies instead of ri- 
vals, it naturally affects at the same time the general character 
of our foreign policy, and will, ultimately, lead us to look to 
Russia instead of France as our principal political ally. The 
difference between the forms of government of the two powers 
is of no importance in this respect, because, having no point of 
contact, they cannot possibly be dangerous to each other. We 
consider it as a strong proof of the ability with which the states- 
men of Russia have managed the affairs intrusted to them, that 
they have distinctly perceived the true character of their rela- 
tions with us, and have acted throughout in conformity with it, 
although some mistakes would perhaps have been excusable in 
regard to a country forming so completely, as we do, the an- 
tipodes of theirs, both in geography and politics. ‘They bave 
certainly displayed, in this branch of their foreign relations, far 
more sagacity than the French, who have hitherto claimed the 
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superiority over all other nations in diplomatic skill. The ex- 
travagant pretensions, blundering incapacity, and wanton vio- 
lence of the successive rulers of France during the last forty 
years, have at times completely vitiated, and throughout ren- 
dered doubtful, the nature of our position in regard to that 
power. Even now, as we have already remarked, she de- 
nies us what she has herself admitted to be strict justice. 
From Russia, on the other hand, we have received a series of 
good offices, uninterrupted by any act or demonstration of an 
opposite character, and crowned within the last few months by 
the spontaneous and disinterested gift of a ticket of admission 
to the Black Sea. It is not in the nature of men or nations to 
be insensible to such a course of proceeding. It has been and 
will doubtless continue to be reciprocated by the government 
of the United States on every proper occasion, and will com- 
pletely establish the friendly relation which is naturally cre- 
ated by the respective positions of the two powers in regard to 
Great Britain. It may be proper to add, for the satisfaction of 
those persons who are sure to misunderstand whenever there 
is a possibility of misconstruction, that when we speak of Great 
Britain as a political rival or enemy, we do not mean that it is 
for our interest to be on bad terms with her. By a political 
rival or enemy is meant a power with which we are, from the 
force of circumstances, in greater danger of coming into col- 
lision than with any other. Such a power is of course pre- 
cisely the one with which it is for that very reason most im- 
portant for us to be on good terms, and which we ought to use 
every effort and make every reasonable sacrifice to conciliate. 
Such has in general been, and we trust always will be, how- 
ever at times imperfectly reciprocated, the character of our 
proceedings towards the British government. 

Such, however, being the general outline of our foreign pol- 
icy, and in particular of our relations with Russia and Great 
Britain, it follows of course that every augmentation of the in- 
fluence of the former power may be regarded by us, looking 
at the subject merely under a political point of view, as a fa- 
vorable occurrence. As friends of the cause of freedom and 
civilization, we may regret that a purely military and des- 
potic government should be gradually gaining on the consti- 
tutional monarchies of the west of Europe. But we have, after 
all, not much faith in the value or permanence of these mixed 
modes, which seem to be, as they have been in fact described by 
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some of the most distinguished European writers as a sort of 
mongrel system, growing up naturally in the course of the transi- 
tion from one simple form to another, but not containiag in them- 
selves any principle of vitality or permanent existence. It 
would perhaps be as well for the western nations of Europe to 
be under the influence of a stable and well-administered sim- 
ple monarchy, as to be disturbed by the perpetual and organ- 
ized war of parties, that belongs to the essence of a compound 
one. At all events, since Kurope, according to Bonaparte, 
must be either Republican or Russian, and since there is, from 
present appearances, no great probability that the former part 
of the alternative will be realized, we must make the best of 
the latter. If we regret on the one hand that a nation, whose 
political forms and constitution differ so much from our own, is 
rapidly increasing in influence, we may console ourselves on 
the other with the reflection that her power, however great 
it may become, Is not attended with danger to this country, 
and can only affect us, if at all, in a favorable way. 

We shall perhaps be charged on this occasion as we have 
been on some preceding ones of a similar kind, wiih exagger- 
ating the greatness of Russia, and with entertaining ‘ nervous 
terrors’ of her future progress. What is meant by ‘aervous 
terrors’ of the progress of a power which we have uniformly 
looked upon and represented as our principal political aliy, we 
must leave it for those to explain who make the chatge. We 
should as soon have expected ta be accused of entertaining 
individually ‘nervous terrors’ that one of our best friends 
would marry an accomplished and beautiful wife with a large 
fortune, or draw the highest prize in the lottery. As respects 
the imputation of exaggerating the greatness of Russia, and its 
probable increase, we cannot but remark that our critics, 
instead of vaguely denying the correctness of our representa- 
tions, would perhaps better subserve the cause of truth by indi- 
cating with precision the errors contained in them. Enjoying 
some advantages for a comprehensive view of the political 
field, we have habitually published our impressions with perfect 
sincerity, and, as far as we are conscious of our motives, without 
‘fear, affection, or hope of reward.’ They have been for the 
most part merely statements of fact, which may be easily verified 
by references to the map or the statistical table. We have occa- 
sionally, though somewhat sparingly, hazarded opinions and con- 
jectures as to the present and future political situation of the 
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world. In their general scope, the sentiments we have express- 
ed coincide with ‘those of the most enlightened politicians and 
statesmen of Europe for fifty years past, as ts proved by the 
extracts given in the present article from Ségur, De Pradt, and 
Favier, which might be multiplied, if necessary, to any extent. 
In our speculations on this subject, we have little or no credit 
to claim on the score of originality, nor have we ever present- 
ed them as anything different from what we deem them, that 
is, probable speculations and not certainties. ‘The vague charge 
of exaggeration can of course only be repelled by an equally 
vague contradiction. If any real errors can be pointed out 
in our statements or reasonings, we shall be ever happy to 
acknowledge and correct them. It is easy to see the interest- 
ed motives, which may lead a certain class of politicians to 
represent our views as tinctured with extravagance ;_ but 
we submit it to their consideration, and that of the public, 
whether existing facts are altered by pretending to doubt thei 
reality, or dangers averted by denying their existence. In 
this, as in most other cases, it would in our opinion be a safer 
course for the interested parties to look the danger full in the 
face, ascertain its precise character, and act accordingly. The 
disastrous consequences of pursuing a different policy may 
already be seen, if we are not mistaken, in the actual situation 
of some of the great powers of Europe. 
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Art. VIU.— Life of Arthur Lee, dith his Political and Lite- 
rary Correspondence, and his Papers on Diplomatic and 
Political Subjects. By Richarp Henry Lee. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Lirrie has yet been published, which illustrates the early 
diplomatic history of the United States. The subject of foreign 
alliances engaged the attention of the Old Congress almost at 
the outset of its deliberations, and agents were secretly and 
openly sent abroad for the purpose of obtaining intelligence, 
in regard to the views of people and governments in Europe, 
some months before the declaration of independence. ‘These 
were followed by Commissioners to treat with France, and by 
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others to the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and afterwards by Ministers Plenipotentiary to 
France, Spain, Holland, and Russia. 

The first channel of communication between these agents 
in foreign countries and Congress, was a Committee appointed 
by that body, denominated “the Cassnities of Sccret Corre- 
spondence. The name was subsequently changed to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, but the duties powers, and ob- 
jects of the Committee seem to have remained the same. This 
Committee had charge of the foreign correspondence til near 
the end of the war, when the Department of Forcign Affairs 
was instituted, and Robert R. Livingston appointed the first 
secretary. It was the custom, however, for all the despatches 
from abroad to be read before Congress, and the Committee 
had little to do, except to transmit to the ministers or commis- 
sioners the resolves and decisions of the House, with such in- 
telligence as their means furnished, or their discretion dictated. 
Sometimes despatches were directed to the President, by a 
whom they were handed over to the Committee, after having i 
been read in Congress. It appertained to the Committee to 
wr’ the answers. But all the letters from agents abroad 
were considered secret, and as the Old Congress held its sit- 
tings with closed doors, the reading of the letters to the mem- 
bers thus assembled was not deemed an act of publication. 
This course was prescribed by prudence and the nature of 
the topics discussed in the letters. It is true, that certain par- 
ticulars would find their way out through the memory of in- 
dividuals, and thence by an easy transition would appear in 
the newspapers, especially when they bore strongly on the s: 
interests of either of the great parties, into which Congress 4 
was divided during nearly the whole war; but for the most : 
part the correspondence was actually kept secret, and nothing 
was published with the avowed approbation of Congress. 

The official letters from our ministers and commissioners in 
Europe, during the revolution, are full of interest and _histori- 
cal value, abounding in facts and observations on the condition 
of European countries, rich in maxims of political wisdom, 
breathing a spirit of liberty, and showing that the authors 
understood, proclaimed, and defended the rights and just de- 
mands of their country, in a manner highly creditable to their 
talents and strength of character, as well as to their patriotism. 
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But the records of the Committee at home have little in them 
worthy of commendation ; they are meagre and jejune, careless- 
ly written, and fertile in nothing. The fault is chiefly to be at- 
tributed, perhaps, to the organization of the Committee, which 
made it the duty of no particular member to answer despate h- 
es, and thus took the responsibility from them ail. After Mr 
Livingston came into office, the foreign affairs took another 
and very improved shape. All despatches were directed to 
him personally, and he alone was charged with the answers. 
Nor was he required to bring any letters before Congress, 
although he was left at liberty to do it when he chose. ‘The 
responsibility rested with himself. Cases of delicacy and 
difficulty he would of course submit to that body, preferring 
to be guided by their voice and instructions, rather than his 
own unaided judgment. This change in the management of 
foreign affairs was most salutary, and the same system con- 
tinued to the end of the war. 

Nothing is more rigidly guarded with the seal of secrecy, 
in the foreign offices of European cabinets, than the diplomatic 
papers, or correspondence of the ministers at other courts. 
This caution is necessary, where diplomacy is made a personal 
concern between sovereigns, and entrusted only to a few con- 
fidential ministers, whose business it is to be well practised in 
the tactics of their vocation, and to maintain the interests, and 
sometimes the caprices of their master, honestly if they can, 
but successfully at any rate, and into whose doings it is no 
part of the people’ Ss prerogative to inquire. But in a govern- 
ment like that of the United States, where the acts of every 
public man are subject to be brought out to the view of the 
nation, nothing can long be hidden under the veil of secrecy. 
The consequence is, that the despatches of our foreign minis- 
ters are written for the public, or at Jeast with the conviction, 
that circumstances or events may one day place them before 
the eyes of the world. ‘The writer is thus impressed with the 
importance of performing his task with circumspection, and to 
the full measure of his ability. Hence the artifices of intrigue, 
the gossip and scandal of courts, and frivolous details about 
the habits, foibles, or follies of individuals of high rank, which 
make so large a portion of a European ambassador’s corre- 
spondence, find no place in the letters of an American diplom- 
alist. ‘These remarks apply with particular force to the 
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foreign revolutionary correspondence, because it was known 
that each letter would be read in Congress ; and it will be seen 
when these papers come before the public, that they contain a 
mass of the most valuable and authentic materials for a history 
of that period, which have yet appeared, not only in regard to 
the opinions and acts of our own statesmen, but to the politics 
of foreign nations. 

Much will doubtless be gathered, also, in due time, from the 
memoirs and private papers of the individuals employed in the 
foreign negotiations. ‘The Works of Dr Franklin have al- 
ready added largely to the stock, notwithstanding the imperfect 
and ill digested manner in which they have been made public, 
and their manifest deficiency in some essential particulars. 
Sull more widely will the field of knowledge be enlarged by 
the papers of Adams and Jay, who were several years absent 
in diplomatic stations of the highest responsibility. And in 
the work now before us, containing a large portion of the 
correspondence of Arthur Lee, we are made acquainted with 
facts little known before, respecting the early foreign relations 
of the United States, and the attempts to procure alliances 
and assistance. We propose in the present article to bring 
together a few hints on this subject, in connexion with such 
remarks as may be elicited by the work here mentioned. 

Arthur Lee was a native of Vi irginia, born in the year 1740, 
educated first at Eton College in England, and afterwards as 
a student of medicine at Edinburgh. Under the eminent lec- 
turers, who at that time filled the chairs in Edinburgh, he 
engaged with much ardor in various “waa t of study, both 
literary and scientific, and at length took the degree of doctor 
in medicine with a reputation high as a reneral scholar, and 
as a candidate for the profession in which he was about to 
embark. His skill in natural science was proved by a Latin 
essay on a botanical subject, which gained a prize over several 
competitors. His studies being completed, he made the tour 
of Germany and Holland, keeping a journal of the principal 
occurrences, which his biographer commends as bearing a 
favorable testimony to his habits of observation, judicious re- 
flections, and happy talent at describing objects and events, 
that came under his notice. Designing to make his native 
country the theatre of his future residence and usefulness, he 
returned to Virginia, and settled as a physician at Williams- 
burg. 
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It required but a short experiment in this line, however, to 
convince Mr Lee, that in the choice of a profession he had 
mistaken the elements of his character, and the moving springs 
of his inclinations. ‘The charms of science, pursued in its 
theories and facts, its beautiful systems and imposing results, 
had won his admiration, and kindled an enthusiasm, which fos 
a time filled and satisfied his mind ; but the spell quickly dis- 
appeared, when he began to chain (area to the duties of a 
practising physician, in which fame and fortune were to be 
acquired by a process, as slow and uncertain as it was labo- 
rious and uncongenial. Little time was lost in deliberation ; 
he resolved to change at once the entire course of his pursuits, 
and betake himself to the study of the law. With this view 
he went to London, became a student in the ‘Temple, and ap- 
plied himself with all the energy and warmth of his character 
to his new vocation. Here his aspiring hopes had ample room 
for expansion ; all the motives and all the facilities for study 
were within his reach; the spur of competition and rivalship 
was present with its quickening force ; the rewards of lofty 
purpose, vigorous effort, and high attainment, were before his 
eyes, and open to his grasp ; the society of eminent lawyers, 
statesmen, and scholars, contributed to enlarge his knowledge 
of men and things, at the same time it added a fresh impulse 
to his activity, and raised higher the standard of his ambition. 
The friendships which he formed, even while a student in the 
Temple, with such men as Burke, Dunning, Glynn, Dr Price, 
and Sir William Jones, are proof enough, that all these cir- 
cumstances conspired with effect to press him onward, and 
bring him into a notice by no means common for a young man 
in that stage of his legal progress. But Mr Lee’s mind was 
restless as well as active; excitement was to him the pabulum 
vite, and he loved to ride in the storms raised by men’s pas- 
sions in the social and political atmosphere. ‘The party vio- 
lence, which ran so high at that time in Great Britain, gave 
him an opportunity of indulging this tendency of his disposition 
to its full extent, and in a cause to which he devoted all his 
powers. 

The contest with the colonies had already begun to assume 
a serious aspect, and the friends of liberty on both sides of the 
water had taken a bold and determined stand against the 
threats of tyranny, and the encroachments of unlawful power. 
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Moved by a genuine and elevated patriotism, Mr Lee took the 
part of his native country with a zeal as untiring as it was 
ardent. He seemed animated by the same spirit in Lon- 
don, which so eminently distinguished his brother, Richard 
Henry Lee, n America, and before he arrived at the « age of 
thirty he had done much, both by his writings and his personal 
exertions, to make the British public better acquainted with 
the interests of the colonies, their just claims, and their un- 
alterable determination to maintain their rights and their liber- 
ties at any sacrifice. His Monitor’s Letters, which were 
addressed to the people of the colonies, his letters signed 
Junius Americanus, and his Appeal to the English Nation, 
were circulated widely in Great Britain and America. He 
belonged to patriotic clubs, and wrote spirited and able Ad- 
dresses, which went forth under the sanction of those bodies. 
These services made him known in his own country, and 
pointed him out as a suitable person to be entrusted with a 
interests. Dr Franklin had been some years in England, 
agent for several colonies, and among others for Mansaabibidte. 
As early as the year 1770 the Assembly of Massachusetts 
appointed Mr Lee agent for the colony, to take the place of 
Dr Franklin whenever he should return; and although this 
event did not occur till the spring of 1775, yet Dr Franklin 
speaks with approbation of the aid he rece ved from the assi- 
duity and patriotic zeal of his countryman. After Franklin’s 
departure, Mr Lee became the sole agent, and it was through 
him that the British Cabinet received the first authentic intel- 
ligence of the battle of Lexington.* 





* All the papers relating to the transactions of that eventful day, 
comprising an address from, the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain, a letter to their agent, and the 
depositions taken at Lexington relative to the commencement of hos- 
tilities, were sent to England by Captain Derby, in a quick sailing 
packet despatched expressly for the purpose. Captain Derby landed 
at Portsmouth, went speedily up to London, and put the papers into 
the hands of Mr Lee. Meantime the news spread rapidly throughout 
the kingdom, and caused much perplexity and uneasiness in the minds 
of the ministry. ‘They at first considered it, or professed to consider 
it, a false alarm, caused Captain Derby to be strictly examined, and 
endeavored to allay the excitement of the people by publishing through 
the proper organ, that this report could not be true, as no communi- 
cation to that effect had been received from General Gage. Ina few 
days, however, the ministry and the nation were relieved from sus- 
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From this date there was no longer any occasion for a 
colonial agent in London. All intercourse had ceased. The 
ties of union and friendship had been severed by the sword ; 
the charter of freedom had been stained with the blood of its 
defenders, and its invaded sanctuary was now to be protected 
by other means, than unheeded appeals to truth and justice. 
Thus relieved from the duties of agent, Mr Lee devoted him- 
self to practice at the bar, tll his services were solicited in 
another direction. Soon after the assembling of the second 
Continental Congress, in September, 1775, a plan was agitated 
for opening a commurication with persons residing in foreign 
countries, for the purpose of advancing commercial ‘and political 
objects. In November the Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence was appointed for this end, who were authorized to cor- 
respond with such persons as they might select in Europe, to 
procure as much intelligence as they could, respecting the 
designs and movements of the English government, as well as 
other foreign powers, and to aid the commercial enterprises of 
individuals. Dr Franklin was the first chairman of this com- 
mittee. A letter, in an official form, was despatched from the 
committee by a confidential messenger, who was instructed to 
deliver it into the hands of Arthur Lee, in London, and another 
also of the same purport to M. Dumas of Holland, a friend 
of Dr Franklin’s. In this ietter the objects of the committee 





pense, by the arrival of a British packet. Ww ith the official confirmation. 

The next letter to General Gage contained a sharp reprimand for his 

tardiness, and an express order, that ever after a packet should be 

kept in readiness for the immediate transmission of important intelli- 
ence. 

The papers were directed to Dr Franklin, but as he had already 
left England, they were delivered to Mr Lee, as his successor. The 
originals are now in the archives of Harvard University, where, with 
other papers of Mr Arthur Lee, they have been deposited by his biogra- 
pher. The same gentleman has also deposited the papers of Ric shard 
Henry Lee with the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 
This example merits praise and imitation. Papers retained in private 
hands, passing us they do from one possessor to another, are soon 
scattered and lost, or if not, they are comparatively useless ; whereas, 
in the repository of a public institution they are regarded as a sacred 
trust, carefully preserved, and accessible for all purposes of utility 
and historical interest. Considering the fleeting nature of manuscripts 
of this sort, and the power of accident over them, no person could 
show more respect for the memory of an ancestor, than our author 
has done in the disposition he has made of the papers, that had fallen 


under his charge. 
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were briefly enumerated, and papers were enclosed, which 
Mr Lee was desired to have printed and circulated in England. 
He was told, that it would be agreeable to Congress to know 
the disposition of foreign powers towards them, as far as such 
knowledge could be obtained. Impenefrable secrecy was en- 
joined. ‘Two hundred pounds were remitted to defray imme- 
diate expenses, and compensation for trouble was promised. 
He was requested to send despatches by an express-boat, 
when he should deem the intelligence sufficiently important. 

Immediately after receiving this letter, Mi Lee applied him- 
self to the task of executing the commission it contained. His 
political connexions gave him facilities for ascertaining the 
views of the ministry, and the preparations for conducting the 
war that was now actually begun in America. The intelli- 
gence, which he communicated respecting these subjects, was 
of essential service to Congress, for he was observing, inquisi- 
tive, and indefatigable.* He, moreover, found means to pro- 
cure interviews with the French minister in London, who 
manifested an interest in the proceedings of the Colonies, and 
a desire to gain as much knowledge as possible respecting 
their present condition, intentions, and prospects, which he 
forwarded without delay to his court. 

It is here to be observed, that, from the very commence- 
ment of a decided opposition in the Colonies, the Cabinet of 
Versailles had seriously deliberated on the course, which they 
should adopt in the approaching contest. No topic perhaps 
was ever more patiently or elaborately discussed, than this was 
by the French Ministry, more than a year before any symp- 
toms appeared, from which their ultimate purpose could be 
inferred. It was soon discovered, that there was a difference 
of opinion among themselves ; for while it was unanimously 
agreed, that England had taken an undue advantage of the 
embarrassed circumstances of France in the late treaty of 





* His letters were usually entrusted to a confidential person, who 
was to deliver them with his own hand. They were without signa- 
ture, and enclosed in an envelope with a fictitious address. They 
were commonly directed to Lieutenant Governor Colden of New York, 
who was a royalist. In case any accident had happened to the mes- 
sengers, therefore, the letters would have been forwarded to him, 
without any suspicion of their true origin. 
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Paris, and that justice and policy prompted them to weaken 
the English power by all honorable means, yet there was a 
party, who could not at once be reconciled to the doctrine, 
that it was consistent with the faith of treaties for one nation to 
interfere in the domestic quarrels of another, and above all to 
lend direct support to revolted Colonies, already in arms against 
their sovereign. ‘The king himself was one of this party. 
But Vergennes, and the prime minister, Maurepas,* took the 
lead of the opposite party, and were unequivocal in their opinion, 
that the interest of France required her to promote a separa- 
tion between England and her American Colonies, and that this 
step would neither be a violation of the faith of treaties, nor at 
variance with the strictest justice. As the king and some of 
the ministers were to be brought over, or at least their scruples 
removed, it was found necessary to discuss the subject minute- 
ly, both in regard to the principles it involved, and its political 
bearings and possible issues. Memoirs were written by the 
respective ministers, read in council, and examined in detail. 
The great talents and learning of the eminent jurist, Pfeffel, 

and of the still more eminent publicist, Favier, were called into 
action on this occasion, and the papers they produced unques- 
tionably had much weight in giving a more decided and uni- 
form tone to the sentiments of the Cabinet. ‘They were both 
on the side of Vergennes. The argument of Pfeffel was a 
masterly display of ability, knowledge, and reasoning. He 
supported his positions on the ground of equity, legal prece- 
dents, historical acts, and the laws of nations, and drew from 
the whole the general inference, that it was lawful and right 
for France to espouse the cause of the Colonies, in opposition 
to the authority and the arms of Great Britain. 

By degrees the whole Cabinet came so far into these views, 
that it was resolved to make them the rules of their policy, 
and the guide of their future measures. But it was obvious, 
that a system like this, openly pursued, must bring about an 
immediate war with England. For such a result, neither the 
ministry nor the nation was as yet prepared. The only mode 
of executing the plan for the present, therefore, was to afford 
secret aid to the vee and wait for the meas iene of 


* The sieaneaheie of Mr Lee calls Viegibiinn prime minister. This 
is a mistake ; he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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events, and till the finances, navy, and army were in a better 
condition, before a more decided step should be taken. While 
deliberating as to the best manner of sending such aid, and at 
the same time securing absolute concealment, intelligence was 
received from the French minister in London, that a secret 
agent of Congress was there, through whom their object might 
probably be attained. A person, who afterwards proved to be 
M. de Beaumarchais, was despatched by the ministry to London 
for the purpose of further inquiry. He visited Mr wee at his 
rooms in the ‘Temple, and informed him, that the court of France 
proposed to send two hundred thousand pounds sterling to the 
aid of the Americans in specie, arms, and ammunition, and 
that the only difficulty in the way was to ascertain through 
what channel the remittance should be made. St Eustatia, 
Martinique, and Cape Francois were mentioned, and it was 
finally concluded, that the Cape was the best place; and Mr 
Lee’s visitant said the goods would be ready there, and might 
be received by inquiring of the commandant for Monsieur 
Hortalez. He moreover requested, that a small shipment of 
tobacco might be sent from some of the American ports to 
Cape Francois, by which the affair might take the color 
of a mercantile transaction, and thus suspicions be avoided. 
This arrangement was made in the spring of the year 1776, 
and, as soon as it was settled, M. de Beaumarchais returned 
to Paris. 

Meantime the Committee of Secret Correspondence had 
sought a more extensive and substantial intercourse with Eu- 
rope, and appointed Silas Deane to go to France as commer- 
cial and political agent. He sailed from Philadelphia on the 
fifth of March, in a vessel bound to Bordeaux ; but as an acci- 
dent happened to the vessel, he was obliged in a few days to 
return to the same port. He next embarked in a sloop for 
Bermuda, where he chartered another sloop for France, and 
arrived in Bordeaux on the sixth of June following. Here 
he expected to meet several vessels from America, which 
were to be sent out by the committee of Congress, with a view 
of supplying him with means to effect the mercantile objects 
of his mission; but nothing had been heard of them. Assum- 
ing the character of a merchant from Bermuda, he waited a 
few days at Bordeaux, but receiving no intelligence of these 
vessels, he proceeded to Paris, where he arrived the first week 


in July. 
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By his instructions he was to appear in Paris as a merchant, 
employed in purchasing goods for the Indian trade in America. 
He also had a letter of credence, as an authorized agent of 
Congress, which he was directed to present to the Count de 
Vergennes, in case he should succeed in obtaining an audience 
of that minister ; and on such an event, moreover, he was to 
say to the minister, that the Congress, finding it impracticable 
in the usual course of commerce to furnish the American 
forces with arms, ammunition, clothing, and other military 
supplies adequate to the defence of the country, had sent him 
abroad with authority to make application to some European 
power for these aids, and that France had been applied to, 
because, in case of a separation between Great Britain and 
the Colonies, France was the power whose friendship it would 
be most advisable to obtain and cultivate ; that the trade of 
the American Colonies was rapidly increasing ; that by secur- 
ing their friendship, France might derive from them great 
commercial advantages, as England had hitherto done; that 
what they now wanted was arms and clothing for twenty-five 
thousand men, ammunition, and one hundred field-pieces ; 
that they intended to pay for them by remittances to France, 
or through Spain, Portugal, or the French West India Islands, 
as soon as their navigation could be pretected; and that, 
finally, if these supplies should be granted, it might be well 
for them to be convoyed by two or three ships of war. If 
Count de Vergennes should be communicative on these topics, 
Mr Deane was to carry the conversation further, and touch 
gently upon certain political queries, such as what would be 
the views of France, if the Colonies should be driven to de- 
clare their independence, and set up a government of their 
own, whether France would recognise this government, re- 
ceive ambassadors, and form alliances, and on what terms. 

Armed with these instructions, and with his letter of cre- 
dence in his pocket, Mr Deane went out to Versailles, having 
previously solicited an audience of the minister, through the 
intervention of M. Dubourg, a friend of Dr Franklin, and an 
eminent physician in Paris, to whom Mr Deane had brought 
letters. Count de Vergennes received him politely, and kept 
him through a conversation of two hours, listened attentively, 
asked many questions, and showed by his remarks and in- 
quiries, that the subject was one to which he had already given 
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much attention. After Mr Deane had gone methodically 
~ through with the thread of his instructions, which he was en- 
couraged to do by the manner in which the minister sustained 
the interview, Count de Vergennes replied, that the importance 
of the American commerce was well known, and that a friend- 
ly interedurse was equally advantageous to the Colonies and 
France, and it was for this reason, that the court had ordered 
the French ports to be opened equally to America and Eng- 
land; that, considering the subsisting relations between the 
courts of London and Versailles, no encouragement could be 
openly given to a traffic in warlike stores to be shipped to 
America, but that no obstructions would be interposed ; that 
Mr Deane was at liberty to carry on any commerce he chose 
in the kingdom, and that he might consider himself under the 
immediate protection of the government; that, as to indepen- 
dence it was a subject enveloped in the darkness of the future, 
of which it was improper for him to speak, till such an event 
had actually taken place. He advised Mr Deane to continue 
for the present in the character of a merchant from Bermuda, 
and informed him that the British Ambassador knew of his being 
in Paris, and that his motions would be watched. After much 
conversation about the state of things in America, and telling 
Mr Deane that he might at all times hold intercourse with M. 
Gerard, the principal secretary in the foreign department, ‘and 
with himself when anything of importance occurred, which 
should seem to require it, the interview ended. 

Such was the tenor of the first conversation between an agent 
from the assembled American Statcs and a European minister. 
It was Mr Deane’s next task to look around for a credit, in the 
name of Congress, and endeavor to procure such articles as 
he wanted. He soon found this impracticable. Intelligence 
had arrived of the defeat of Montgomery at Quebec, and the 
disasters in Canada. The British Ambassador and other 
agents in France took great pains to spread the rumor of a 
speedy termination of all difficulties, by a reconciliation with 
the Colonies, and a restoration of order and harmony. With 
such prospects, no merchants nor capitalists could be found, 
who would give a credit to Congress, without adequate securi- 
ty from some established house in Europe. ‘This security the 
American agent could not command. No remittances had yet 
been received from home, and the bills which he had brought 
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with him, as ready money, had in great part been protested 
and returned upon his hands. 

In this state of perplexity he became acquainted with M. de 
Beaumarchais, who proposed to furnish the supplies, allow a rea- 
sonable time for payment, and take the risk of the security of 
Congress pledged by Mr Deane. As Beaumarchais was un- 
known in the commercial world, devoted rather to pleasure 
than to business, and more distinguished as a man of letters, 
than for any talents or resources in the mercantile or finan- 
cial line, the friends of Mr Deane considered this a mere 
speculating enterprise, which M. de Beaumarchais could not 
carry through, and which would in the end lead them both 
into infinite embarrassments. Mr Deane had the precaution 
to consult the Count de Vergennes on the subject, who told 
him that no concern need be felt, as to the character and 
means of M. de Beaumarchais, and that he would unquestion- 
ably fulfil all his contracts and promises. Such a pledge ren- 
dered any further suspicion or delay unnecessary, and the 
proposals of Beaumarchais were accepted. 

A list of articles was made out by Mr. Deane, which em- 
braced clothing for twenty thousand men, thirty thousand fu- 
sils, one hundred tons of powder, two hundred brass cannon, 
twenty four brass mortars, with shells, shot, lead, flints, and the 
liké, in proportion. ‘These articles M. de Beaumarchais un- 
dertook to procure, and said he could purchase the cannon 
and mortars, and, he thought, some of the fusils, out of the 
king’s arsenals, and could possibly obtain a credit of eight 
months, and perhaps longer. In the end, however, he was not 
so successful in this respect as he had hoped to be; for he 
could obtain only a small part of the fusils from the king’s ar- 
senals, being obliged to purchase them nearly all from private 
individuals. ‘There was little difficulty or delay, however, in 
procuring from some quarter the articles enumerated in the 
list. ‘The cannon and mortars were all from the arsenals. 

The next point to be settled was the mode of shipping these 
supplies to America. A contract for this purpose was made 
by Mr Deane with M. Montheu, who was to furnish ships to 
transport the whole at a certain freight, for the payment of 
which M. de Beaumarchais became “responsible. But their 
operations were continually beset with fresh difficulties. ‘The 
cannon were mostly at Strasburg, and the other articles at 
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magazines in the interior. All these were to be conveyed to 
the seaports. Such a transportation could not be effected se- 
cretly ; and the moment they began to move, there were Brit- 
ish spies everywhere ready to give notice to Lord Stormont, 
the English Ambassador in Paris, and thus to excite an alarm 
in the Cabinet at Versailles, where the greatest possible pre- 
caution was observed, that nothing should be openly done, 
which could give the least color of pretence to the British Min- 
istry to charge them with a breach of treaty. Hence orders 
were issued to stop these articles, on their passage through the 
country, and then counter orders to Jet them move again, 
thus perplexing the agents and increasing the expense. And 
when all these embarrassments had been overcome, and the 
materials had been collected into the several ports of Mar- 
seilles, Nantes, Bordeaux, Havre, and Dunkirk, and the ships 
for receiving them had been got ready in those places, then 
new orders would come from court prohibiting their embarka- 
lion. Spies were stationed in these ports, who watched every 
movement, and sent constant intelligence to the British Am- 
bassador at Paris. His hints to the ministry, and sometimes 
open remonstrances, caused this wavering conduct on their 
part, which brought the affairs of Deane and Beaumarchais in- 
to almost inextricable confusion. 

Such was the aspect of things at the end of November, 
when Beaumarchais went to Havre, with the view of despatch- 
ing two of the ships from that place. He succeeded in getting 
one to sea, the Amphitrite ; but his going there became pub- 
licly known, and before he could load and send off the other, 
orders arrived from court to stop them both, and the same or- 
ders were sent to the other ports. Nothing more could be 
done at present. ‘The Amphitrite went to sea, but by reason 
of contrary winds and disputes among the passengers she put 
back to L’Orient. Another effort was made by M. de Beau- 
marchais, and he contrived to despatch this ship a second time, 
ordering her to be cleared out for the West Indies. She ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the month of April 
following, and brought a most seasonable supply of ten or 
twelve thousand stand of arms, about sixty pieces of cannon, 
and a large guantity of clothing and blankets. They arrived 
very opportunely for the succeeding campaign. When the 
captain returned to France, he was imprisoned for violating 
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the tenor of his papers, by which he was cleared out for the 
West Indies. 

It may be well to mention here a part of Mr Deane’s con- 
duct, which was much censured by Congress, and was indeed 
the origin of the hostility towards him, which gradually gained 
strengih, and ended in his recall. Almost as soon as he arri- 
ved in Paris, he was beset by various persons in the military line, 
who wished him to recommend them to Congress for employ- 
ment in the army, and he actually engaged a certain number, 
promising them specific rank and pay in the American service. 
Among this number were Lafayette and the Baron de Kalb, 
who were to have the rank of major general, to date from the 
time of their contract with Mr Deane in Paris. Such an as- 
sumption of authority was evidently as indiscreet as it was un- 
authorized, for it must inevitably derange the plans of Con- 
gress in regard to the army, and produce uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction in the American ranks. In justifying himself, Mi 
Deane did not pretend, that he had any direct authority for 
this measure, but said his own impression at the time was, that 
able and experienced officers from Europe would be of essential 
service in the American army ; that, moreover, it was deemed 
important in France to send out such officers with the military 
articles; that he was solicited in strong terms from the highest 
sources to receive these officers; that the state of his affairs 
rendered the influence of friends and patrons in the elevated 
ranks absolutely essential, and that this was the most effectual 
mode of gaining it. ‘This last cause he says was in truth the 
origin of his contracts with officers, which he supposed to be 
justifiable also on the other grounds here mentioned. ‘The 
result created so much perplexity in Congress, discontent in 
the army, and ill feelings among the disappointed French offi- 
cers, who came over, that the arrangement proved a very un- 
lucky one, whatever may have been Mr Deane’s reasons for 
making it; and not less unfortunate to himself than to others, 
for it weakened the confidence of Congress in his judgment, 
and excited a suspicion, that he might be induced to overleap 
the limits of his powers in other things with as little reluctance 
as in this. 

The time had now arrived, when Congress, having declared 
the independence of the States, and established a separate gov- 
ernment, began to think of seeking more intimate relations 
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with foreign countries. Ia the month of September, commis- 
sioners were appointed to proceed to France, as ministers from 
Congress, to propose a treaty of commerce with the French 
king, and solicit aids in carrying on the war. ‘The first com- 
missioners chosen were Dr Franklin, Silas Deane, and Tho- 
mas Jefferson. ‘The appointment was declined by Mr Jeffer- 
son, and his place supplied by Arthur Lee. ‘These commis- 
sioners met in Paris about the middle of December. The 
plan of a treaty had already been drawn up and adopted by 
Congress, which, together with the commissioners’ instruc- 
tions, was carried out by Dr Franklin. Congress enjoined 
secrecy on themselves in regard to this mission, and Dr Frank- 
lin’s arrival in France was totally unlooked for, and excited 
much speculation in Europe. 

The commissioners had an early interview with the Count 
de Vergennes, to whom they presented their commission, and 
the articles of the proposed treaty of commerce. Protection 
was promised to them, and a due consideration of their propo- 
sals. In a few days (January 5th, 1777,) they laid before the 
Minister a memoir, prepared at his request, and containing the 
substance of their instructions. By a resolution of Congress 
they were required to apply to France for eight ships of the 
line, well equipped and manned at the expense of the United 
States, and to be procured either by loan or purchase, as 
might best suit the French Court. This request was urged in 
the memoir, as also another for an immediate supply of twenty 
or thirty thousand muskets and bayonets, a large quantity of 
ammunition, and brass field-pieces. It was hinted, that unless 
some speedy assistance of this sort should be afforded, the 
United States might yet find themselves too weak for their en- 
emies, and be compelled to bring the contest to a close by an 
accommodation. ‘The extent and value of the American com- 
merce, and its importance to France and Spain, were likewise 
set forth in their best attitudes, and proper arguments used to 
impress the whole in a forcible manner on the minds of the 
French Cabinet, and of Count d’Aranda, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris, to whom all the above communications were at 
the same time addressed. ‘The Commissioners seem to have 
looked upon the interests of the French and Spanish Courts as 
the same, and to have considered themselves equally author- 
ized to treat with both. In fact they were furnished with a gen- 
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eral power by Congress to treat with any foreign nation, in 
conformity with the outlines of the treaty and instructions 
which they had received for France. 

The language of the Minister, in reply to their representa- 
tions and requests, was nearly the same as had all along been 
held to Mr Deane ; that the relation in which his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty stood to the king of Great Britain was such, that 
no approaches could as yet be made towards a treaty with the 
United States, nor any part taken in the contest, which should 
betray a want of fidelity to the principles of existing compacts ; 
that the king was friendly to the States, and would give them all 
the commercial privileges in his ports, which were enjoyed by 
other nations ; and that the commissioners might feel themselves 
under the protection of the government while in France, and 
communicate freely with the Ministers on the subjects relative 
to their mission. 

Such being the tone of the French policy, it was evident to 
the commissioners, that for the present there would be no 
pressing duties which would require them all to remain in Pa- 
ris. From certain indications they were led to believe, that 
a visit of one of them to Spain would be advantageous, and 
this suggestion was approved by the French Cabinet and the 
Spanish Ambassador. It was agreed, that Mr Lee should un- 
dertake this mission, and, having obtained his passports, and a 
letter from Count d’Aranda to the Spanish Court, he left Paris 
for Madrid on the seventh of February. After a short deten- 
tion at Nantes and Bordeaux he proceeded as far as Burgos, 
within about a hundred and twenty miles of Madrid, where he 
was met by an express with a letter from M. Gardoqui, an em- 
inent merchant of Bilboa, who was then in Madrid, and who 
had written to Mr Lee by direction of the Ministers. It ap- 
pears that this visit from Mr Lee was unexpected by the Span- 
ish Court, and that they were probably informed of it by a 
quick messenger despatched either by Lord Stormont to the 
English Ambassador in Madrid, or by the Count d’Aranda. 
At all events Mr Lee was desired not to come to the capital, 
as it would be impossible for him to remain there in disguise, 
and his presence would only tend to embarrass the Spanish 
Court without rendering any service to the cause of his country. 
This was said in allusion to the umbrage that would be taken 
by the British Ambassador, if it were known that a public agent 
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from America was in open intercourse with the government of 
Spain, and to the representations he would make to the Eng- 
lish Ministry. M. Gardoqui, who was selected as the chan- 
nel of communication, had been long concerned in the Ameri- 
can trade, was well acquainted with the English language, and 
for these and other qualifications was pitched upon as a suita- 
ble person to carry into effect the immediate designs of the 
Spanish government, in regard to the affairs of America. 

At Burgos Mr Lee was met privately by the Marquis de 
Grimaldi, one of the ministers of state, and M. Gardoqui. 
Here the American deputy was given to understand, that in 
the present state of things the king deemed it unadvisable for 
him to go to Madrid, that sound policy forbade such a step, 
and that on the whole it was best for him to retire to Bayonne, 
and wait the further decision of the Court. Mr Lee remon- 
strated against these suggestions, alleging that to receive him 
at Madrid was no breach of neutrality on the part of the Span- 
ish government, that the British Ambassador there had no more 
ground of complaint at the reception of an American agent, 
than Lord Stormont had in Paris, where commissioners had 
been residing for several months with the entire approbation of 
the king of France, and that, in short, as his coming to Spain 
could not but be known in Europe as well as America, it 
would be ungracious to Congress, and injurious to their inter- 
ests, for him thus to be prohibited from the Spanish dominions, 
more especially after he had been encouraged to undertake 
the journey by the French Ministers and the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris. ‘This remonstrance had no other effect, than 
to prolong his residence for a few days in Spain, but he was 
not allowed to approach any nearer the capital. On the con- 
trary, he was desired to return to Vittoria, where he was again 
met by the Marquis de Grimaldi and M. Gardoqui, and where 
their further interviews were conducted with the utmost se- 
crecy.* 

Mr Lee presented a memorial to the Marquis de Grimaldi, de- 
scribing the condition and prospects of the United States, and the 
nature and progress of the revolutionary contest in which they 
were engaged, and urging the importance to France and Spain 





* The Marquis de Grimaldi told Mr Lee, that ‘ the Count d’Aran- 
da had been reprehended by his Court for not dissuading him from 
coming to Spain.’ Life, &c. Vol. 1. p. 359. 
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of embracing so favorable an opportunity to humble the power 
of England, and secure the friendship of a new nation, and 
the permanent benefits of its valuable and increasing com- 
merce.* ‘The reply of the minister was brief and explicit. 
‘You have considered your own situation and not ours. ‘The 
war with Portugal (France being unprepared and our treasure 
from South America not yet arrived) makes it improper for us 
to declare immediately. ‘These reasons will probably cease 
within a year, and then will be the moment.’ It seems to 
have been resolved, however, before Mr Lee’s arrival, to ren- 
der secret assistance to the Americans, and the plan of effect- 
ing it was settled at these interviews. ‘The result of the whole 
is thus expressed in Mr. Lee’s own words, as recapitulated in 
a letter to Count de Florida Blanca. ‘ That for very power- 
ful reasons his Majesty cannot at this moment enter into an al- 
liance with the United States, nor declare in their favor ; that, 
nevertheless, they may depend on his Majesty’s sincere desire 
to see their rights and liberties established, and of his assisting 
them as far as may be consistent with his own situation ; for that 
purpose the house of Gardoqui at Bilboa would send them 
supplies for their army and navy from time to time ; that they 
would find some ammunition deposited for them at New Orleans, 
the communication with which would be much secured and fa- 
cilitated by their taking possession of Pensacola ; that their 
vessels should be received at the Havana upon the same terms 
as those of France; and that the Ambassador at Paris should 
have directions immediately to furnish their commissioners 
with credit on Holland. ‘The Marquis added, that his Majes- 
ty would do these things out of the graciousness of his royal 
disposition, without stipulating any return, and that, if upon 
inquiry, any able veteran officers could be spared from his Irish 
brigades, the States should have them.’ With this result of 
his negotiation, Mr Lee, in a letter to Congress, expressed 
himself well satisfied. ‘As to an immediate declaration in 
your favor,’ he observes, ‘they say this is not the moment, 
and for reasons, which, if I might venture to commit them to 
paper, I think you would deem satisfactory. The same rea- 





* Mr. Lee’s biographer says that ‘this memorial was composed by 
him in the Spanish language.’ But this can hardly have been the 
case, since in writing to Congress Mr. Lee observes, that ‘ M. Gardo- 
qui has been employed as interpreter in all our business.’ 
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sons render an explicit acknowledgment of your independency, 
and a treaty of alliance with you, inadmissable at present.’ 
The business of the meeting being thus finished, the Marquis 
de Grimaldi returned to Madrid, and Mr Lee, after making ar- 
rangements with M. Gardoqui to ship as soon as possible to 
the United States supplies of sail and tent cloths, cordage, 
blankets, and warlike stores, made his way speedily back to 
Paris, where he rejoined the other commissioners, after an ab- 
sence of seven weeks. 

This promise on the part of Spain was faithfully complied 
with, though perhaps not to so full an extent as Mr Lee was 
led to hope. More than one shipment was made by M. Gar- 
doqui of articles procured by him, at the expense of the go- 
vernment, and secretly despatched to confidential agents in 
the United States for the use of Congress. In addition to 
these supplies, the amount of money actually remitted to Mr 
Lee was three hundred and seventy-five thousand livres. This 
money was nearly all expended in Spain for the purchase of 
supplies, which M. Gardoqui shipped by Mr Lee’s order to the 
United States. ‘The money, aid the goods sent by Gardoqui 
exclusive of these purchases, were a gratuity from the king of 
Spain, for which it was understood at the beginning that no re- 
turn was to be made. During Mr Lee’s absence, Dr Franklin 
had received from Congress a commission conferring on him 
separate powers as a commissioner to the Spanish Court, and 
authorizing him to enter into a treaty with that government, or 
make any arrangements that should promote a friendly inter- 
course, and advance the great ends of the war. As Mr Lee’s 
mission had accomplished everything that could be expected 
at present, Dr Franklin did not go to Spain. It has been said, 
that more than a year previous to Mr Lee’s mission, Spain had 
sent a million of livres to France for the Americans, but we 
have seen no proof of sucha fact, nor do we think it pro- 
bable. 

The commissioners in Paris continued to busy themselves in 
getting off as secretly as possible the supplies, which had been 
furnished by Beaumarchais before their arrival, and they grad- 
ually effected the shipment of the whole, as well asa large 
quantity which they contrived to purchase in other quarters. 
The French ministry winked at these transactions, but occa- 
sionally threw obstacles in the way as heretofore, when the 
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English Ambassador remonstrated or complained. Meantime 
the American cruisers, who hovered around the English coasts, 
and in the neighboring seas, began to bring their prizes into 
the French ports. ‘This created fresh difficulties, as it was a 
manifest encroachment on the rules of neutrality. Some of 
these prizes were seized and sold by direction of the govern- 
ment, others were ordered off, and others again were detained 
for legal adjudication. ‘The ministers expressed dissatisfaction 
at the bolduess and unceremonious conduct of these cruisers, 
and the commissioners were infinitely perplexed with the nov- 
elty and variety of the cases, that were almost every week 
occurring, as they wished, on the one hand, to aid as far as 
possible the enterprise and activity of privateers in harassing 
the enemy’s commerce, at the same time that every motive of 
policy and interest required them to study the disposition and 
conform to the will of the Court. Indulgences were some- 
times granted in a concealed manner, and orders of release 
obtained, but the system of adhering in all open transactions to 
the letter of the treaties continued, till a war with England 
was understood to exist. Nevertheless, assistance of a sub- 
stantial kind was afforded. Soon after the commissioners ar- 
rived in Paris, they were informed that two millions of livres 
would be appropriated to the use of Congress, and paid in 
Paris by quarterly instalments of five hundred thousand livres 
each. The first payment was advanced immediately. This 
money the commissioners resolved to reserve for the exclusive 
purpose of paying the interest of the loan in the United States, 
occasioned by the emission of paper money, and they wrote 
to Congress that bills might be drawn on them from time to 
time for this purpose, to the full amount of the money thus 
granted by the French king. By this prornpt payment of inter- 
est they hoped to keep up the credit of the currency. A large 
portion of this money was, however, diverted to other objects. 
Their own expenses they expected to discharge by the pro- 
ceeds of cargoes to be sent by Congress to France.* This 





* The salaries of the commissioners were not limited to any specific 


sum. Congress resolved merely, that ‘they should live in such a 


style and manner as they might find suitable and necessary to support 
the dignity of their public character,’ and that their expenses should 
be reimbursed by the United States; and also, ‘that besides the ac- 
tual expenses of the commissioners, a handsome allowance should be 
made to each of them, as a compensation for their time, trouble, risk, 


and services.’ 
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was the understanding when the commissioners were appoint- 
ed, but owing to various obstacles at home, and the obstruc- 
tions of navigation, very few such shipments were successful, 
or even attempted. ‘The commissioners increased their re- 
sources, also, by a contract with the Farmers-Gereral for Con- 
gress to send them five thousand hogsheads of tobacco, they 
agreeing to pay for the same one million of livres in advance, 
and another million as soon as the first ships with tobacco 
should arrive. With these funds they purchased an additional 
stock of military supplies, and began to build a frigate at Am- 
sterdam, and another at Nantes. They were authorized by 
Congress to borrow two millions of pounds sterling in Eu- 
rope, but they found no means of effecting any part of this 
Joan. 

Such were the general operations of the commissioners dur- 
ing the first year of their residence in Paris. They lived there 
in the character of individuals acting as agents in public af- 
fairs, but not recognised by the government as holding any 
public capacity. 

It had been early intimated to the commissioners, that the 
king of Prussia was favorably inclined to the interests of the 
United States, and that, if applied to, he would probably re- 
ceive an agent at Berlin, as the French Court had done at 
Paris. ‘They had a correspondence on the subject with the 
Baron de Schulenburg, one of the ministers of state, in which 
they informed him, that it was the intention of Congress to 
send a minister to the Prussian Court to solicit its friendship 
and good offices ; but as considerable time tnust elapse before this 
could take place, and as it was of great importance to establish 
quickly a free commerce between the two nations, they pro- 
posed that one of their number should proceed very soon to 
Berlin, who might explain personally the situation of America, 
and the advantages to be derived to Prussia from an ainicable 
and commercial intercourse with that country. It was agreed 
that Mr Lee should go on this mission, and he wrote accord- 
ingly to the Prussian minister, that he should soon commence 





The average expense of each commissioner was about £3,000 ster- 
ling ($13,333) a year. 
In October, 1779, the salary of a minister was fixed at £2,500 ster- 
ling ($11,111), and that of a secretary of legation at £1,000 ($4,444. 
In May, 1784, the salary of ministers was reduced to $9,000, an 


that of secretaries to $3,000 per annum. 
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the journey. In the minister’s reply, he discouraged this step, 
advising that it should be deferred for some time, that he ap- 
prehended many difficulties in the way at present, and that he 
considered their correspondence rather as ‘ preliminaries to 
what might come to pass, than as negotiations from which an 
immediate advantages could be expected. > Before this letter 
reached Paris, Mr Lee was on his way, and, taking Munich 
and Vienna in his route, he arrived in Berlin unexpected by 
the minister, who expressed some surprise that he should 
come without knowing beforehand whether it would be agree- 
able to his Majesty. He informed him, however, that there 
could be no objection to his remaining there as a traveller and 
a private individual ; that he should be pleased to learn from 
him whatever he had to propose, and discuss freely any topics 
of interest relating to his mission. The king was then absent 
reviewing his troops. 

The immediate objects of Mr Lee’s visit were these. First, 
to ascertain whether a minister appointed by Congress would 
be received at the court of Berlin ; secondly, to concert meas- 
ures for establishing a regular commerce between Prussia and 
the United States ; thirdly, to endeavor to gain admission for 
American cruisers into the Prussian ports for the purpose of 
careening, supplying themselves with necessaries, and disposing 
of their prizes ; fourthiy, to obtain aids in artillery, arms, and 
money, on the same footing as in France and Spain ; fifihly, 
to intercede with the king to use his interest in preventing any 
further accession of recruits to the German forces already in 
the employment of England. The minister entered into a 
correspondence with Mr Lee on these points, the substance of 
which was, that although the king had the best disposition to- 
wards the United States, the time had not yet come for any 
definite arrangements, implying a concert of interests or move- 
ments between the two countries. As to admitting a public 
agent, M. de Schulenburg observed that the king had consid- 
ered it, and resolved to the contrary, having ‘ pledged his honor 
to the king of Great Britain not to interfere in this dispute.’ 
In regard to commerce, he believed many advantages might 
be derived from it when once established, but there were insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of beginning it in the present 
state of affairs; the Prussian sailors were “unacquainted with 
the navigation, the merchants had no vessels suited to such 
voyages, ‘insurance could not be easily effected, and not at all, 
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except at a high rate. The proposition for admitting priva- 
teers could not be listened to, because such an act would tend 
to embroil his Majesty with the Court of London, which was 
repugnant to his interest and his principles; and, moreover, it 
would create embarrassment and confusion in his Majesty’s 
jorts, Where none but merchant vessels had ever been receiv- 
ed, and the officers were unacquainted with the usages apper- 
taining to ships of war and privateers ; it would be soon enough 
to consider this subject, when it was ascertained what course 
France and Spain would pursue, the formalities adopted by 
them, and their mode of explaining the admission of American 
privateers into their ports, consistently with the professed bonds 
of friendship existing between them and Great Britain. Again, 
as to granting aids in arms, munitions of war, or money, the 
objections last enumerated were equally strong against this 
proposition. And, finally, the contract of the German princes 
to hire their troops to the English was an affair, in which the 
king had no right to interfere directly, but he disapproved it, 
and should throw such discouragements in the way of its exe- 
cution, as circumstances would admit. In short, the sum to- 
tal of Mr Lee’s negotiations was, that his Majesty the king of 
Prussia was very willing to see the Americans succeed, but in 
his present condition, having before him the threatening pros- 
pe ct of a war with a powerful enemy, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to keep on terms with England, and that there was 
not the least hope of his being induced to sanction any act or 
measure, which should bring into question his rigid adherence 
to the principles of bis alliance with that power. ‘The minis- 
ter desired Mr Lee, however, to continue his correspondence, 
assuring him that it would be gratifying to the king to receive 
all the “intelligence which could be obtained, respecting the 
progress of events in America. 
Although Mr Lee appeared in Berlin as a private individual, 
yet his official character as commissioner in France was known, 


and of course the presumption was, that he was detained by 


something more than a traveller’s curiosity in that capital. It 
dS 


Was natural, that the British Ambassador should wish to pene- 


trate the designs of so suspicious a visitant. A singular proof 


of this desire occurred not many days after Mr Lee’s arrival. 

While he was at dinner, some person unkvown contrived to 

get into his chamber, break open the desk, and carry off his 

papers. As soon as the discovery was made, he applied to 
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the police, and several depositions were taken, which fixed 
the theft with great probability on a servant of the British En- 
voy. Some degree of alarm being raised by this process, the 
papers were secretly brought back in half an hour after the 
loss was discovered, and laid down at Mr Lee’s door. The 
matter was referred to the minister and the king, but it was 
not a case which required the formal notice of the govern- 
ment, particularly as Mr Lee was not recognised as acting in 
any public capacity.* 

After five weeks’ residence in Berlin, Mr Lee returned to 
Paris. In his future correspondence with Schulenburg, which 
continued for more than a year, he communicated constant 
intelligence of the military operations in America, and the do- 
ings of Congress, with which the Prussian minister assured 
him the king was highly pleased. No intimations were given, 
however, that any of the objects solicited by the American 
commissioner would be granted. On one occasion, it is true, 
the Prussian diplomatist went so far as to say, that ‘ his Majes- 
ty would not be the last power to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the United States,’ and on another, that * he would 
not hesitate to acknowledge it, whenever France, which was 
more interested in the event of the contest, should set the ex- 
ample.’ These proved only to be words of form. They were 
not verified in time to be of any service to the United States. 
One privilege Mr Lee gained, or what he thought to be a 
privilege at the time, though it turned out a dear one in the 





* Our author says, that the British Bavoy was recalled at the re- 
quest of the king of Prussia, in consequence of his agency in this af- 
fair of the papers. But this wants proof. 

In the year 1800, Mr John Quincy Adams met this same Envoy at 
Dresden, of whom he speaks as follows in relation to this subject. 

‘ After observing that it was now a circumstance, that might 
with full freedom “be talked of asa mere historical occurrence, he 
solemnly declared, that the seizure of Mr Lee’s papers was not 
made by his orders ; ; that it was entirely the act of an officious ser- 
vant, who thought to do him a service by it; that when the papers 
were brought to ‘him he did look them over indeed, and found among 
them only two of any consequence; one the draft of an unfinished 
treaty with Spain, and the other a Jetter from Frederic the Second, 
or one of his ministers, promising that if any great power in Europe 
would set the example of acknowledging the independence of the 
United States, he would be the first to follow it. I am inclined to 
believe that this account is true, and I was pleased to see the anxiety 
with which Mr E. wished to remove the imputation of having pre- 
meditated that act of violence. —Letters on Silesia, p. 258. 
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end. More than a year after he left Berlin, the Baron de Schu- 
lenburg wrote to him, that he might purchase arms and fusils 
of the government manufactories, and sent him prices of various 
articles. Mr Lee ordered the purchase of eight hundred fu- 
sils, which were shipped by way of Hamburg to Bordeaux. 
Upon inspection they proved to be ‘of the ‘worst and most 
ordinary workmanship imaginable.’ Mr Lee considered him- 
self imposed upon and defrauded by the agents in this transac- 
tion, and wrote back a letter to the minister, couched in terms 
of no little severity, and demanding redress from the manu- 
factories. Whether from its tone, or from whatever cause, the 
letter was not received very graciously, and M. de Schulen- 
burg replied, that the fusils were not known to be of an infe- 
rior quality, and the mistake, if there was any, had originated 
in the vagueness of the order. Different kinds of fusils were 
manufactured at the king’s armories, and that kind had been 
sent, which the order would seem to indicate. ‘Thus termi- 
nated Mr Lee’s correspondence with the Court of Berlin, and 
this purchase of the fusils was the only act of effectual inter- 
course between the United States and the Prussian govern- 
ment during the revolution. 

At length, on the fourth of December, arrived in Paris the 
news of the defeat of Burgoyne, and the taking of Philadel- 
phia by General Howe. Hitherto the French government 
had carefully avoided connecting itself, either in substance or 
form, with the destiny of the United States. The Court, up 
to this moment, had pursued a cautious, hesitating policy, 
wavering in all its overt acts, and steady only in its ‘desire to 
weaken the power of England by promoting a final separation 
of the Colonies. ‘There were three strong reasons, which pro- 
duced this apparent backwardness on the part of the French 
Cabinet to take up in earnest the cause of the United States. 
The first was a doubt, as to the actual state of opinion and 
feeling in this country, and a fear that there still existed a pow- 
erful interest in favor of England, which would ultimately show 
itself in an accommodation, and thus leave France in the 
ridiculous posture of having prematurely abetted a cause, in- 
volving her in a war with her rival, which a reasonable share 
of foresight and caution would have prevented. Again, it was 
necessary to act in concert with Spain, and this power had 
been cold and reserved from the beginning, utterly averse to 
recognising American independence, “and in no way inclined 
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to take an active part in the dispute. And, lastly, France 
herself was not prepared for war, and more time was wanting 
to put her in a condition to meet the consequences of an 
avowed alliance with the revolted subjects of the king of Great 


Britain. 


The force of these reasons is obvious; but the series of 


events in Europe, and the recent intelligence from America, 
had so much changed the aspect of affairs, and opened such 
prospects for the future, that the Cabinet of Versailles immedi- 
ately resolved to run the hazard of uniting in a common inter- 
est with the United States, by acknowledging them as an inde- 
pendent power, and by guarantying this independence against 
the claims and force of England. The results of the last 
campaigns in America had afforded a proof of the spirit, de- 
termination, and physical resources of the people, and weak- 
ened, if not removed, the doubts of the French Court on this 
head. At this crisis they lost no time in signifying to the 
commissioners their readiness to commence negotiations on the 
principles of the treaty, which had been drafted by Congress, 
and which had lain quietly in the Count de Vergennes’ bu- 
reau since it was first presented by the commissioners, nearly 
twelve months before. When the news of Burgoyne’s defeat 
and of the battle of Germantown arrived at Passy, a messen- 
ger was immediately despatched with these glad tidings to 
Versailles. ‘I'wo days afterwards M. Gerard, principal secre- 
tary to the minister of foreign affairs, called on the commis- 
sioners at Passy for the purpose, as he said, of congratulating 
them in the name of the ministers on the recent successes in 
America, and to acquaint them with the wish at Versailles, 
that they would renew their former propositions for an alli- 
ance, and add anything new, which they had to offer on the 
subject. The commissioners accordingly sent a memorial, 
merely referring to what they had done on their first arrival 
in Paris, and petitioning that the plan of a treaty, which they 
had then handed in, might be taken up and considered. 

The time of a conference was fixed upon by the Count de 
Vergennes, and on the twelfth of the month they met this 


minister and M. Gerard secretly at a private house about half 


a mile from Versailles. After some general conversation and 
compliments on the state of affairs in America, Count de Ver- 
gennes remarked, ‘ that nothing had struck him so much as 
General Washington’s attacking and giving battie to General 
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Howe’s army; that to bring an army raised within a year to 
this, promised every thing.’ ‘The allusion here is to the battle 
of Germantown, which, “although a discomfiture, contributed 
more perhaps to’ impress people in Europe with the true 
sense and tone of public opinion in America, than any other 
event of the revolutiou, and for the reason mentioned by the 
Count de Vergennes. ‘The conference was opened by the 
minister’s asking the commissioners what they had to propose ; 
to which Dr Franklin replied, that the object in view was to 
enter into a treaty, and if there were any objections to the 
one that had been forwarded by Congress, they were now 
ready to consider them. Count de Vergennes then said, ‘ that 
it was the resolution of his Court to take no advantage of our 
situation, to desire no. terms which we might afterwards re- 
pent of and endeavor to ‘retract 3 but to found “whatever they did 
so much upon the basis of mutual interest, as to make it last 
as long as human institutions endure ; that entering into a trea- 
ty with us would be declaring our independence, and necessa- 
rily draw on a war; in this, therefore, Spain must be consult- 
ed, without whose concurrence nothing could be done.’ He 
then proceeded to state some objections to parts of the pro- 
posed treaty, which were discussed, elucidated, and explained 
by the commissioners. In this way the principal articles were 
brought under review, and the ideas of the two parties were 
more clearly understood by each other. As they now had 
under notice only a treaty of amity and commerce, in which 
both parties aimed at exact reciprocity, professing to give a 
precise equivalent for what they received, and for the most 
part in similar kind, there could not be much difficulty in 
agreeing on the terms of this mutual exchange of benefits, par- 
ticularly after the explicit, if not magnanimous declaration, 
with which Count de Vergennes opened the conference. In 
closing the interview the minister observed, that nothing could 
be concluded till they should hear from Spain, that a courie 
would be despatched to Madrid immediately, who would be 
back in about three weeks, when a speedy termination of the 
affair might be expected. This interview was the only one 
that the commissioners had with the minister on the subject 
of the treaty. It was subsequently managed on the part of 
France entirely by M. Gerard. 

The interval between the departure and return of the cou- 
rier was occupied by M. Gerard, in preparing a form of a 
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treaty to be offered by the French Cabinet. At length, on the 
eighth of January, another interview took place at Mr Deane’s 
lodgings in Paris, where M. Gerard met the commissioners. 
The courier had returned ; Spain, as usual, still clung to her 
policy of delay and reserve; she could not enter into a treaty ; 
she was not prepared for war; her ships with treasure from 
South America had not come in; and her affairs with Portugal 
were not yet arranged. ‘The French Court, having thus, as 
the intimacy of their relations required, proposed to the Span- 
ish king to unite with them in this work, and he having de- 
clined, were resolved to complete it on their own part without 
delay, securing to Spain by a separate article the right of 
joining the compact when she should choose, on the same 
conditions as France. ‘This being determined upon, they were 
now ready to take up the negotiation and complete the treaty. 
At this interview, therefore, M. Gerard came at once to the 
point, and asked the commissioners some direct questions as to 
the terms of a treaty, which would satisfy them of the attach- 
ment of France to the cause of America, and which would 
convince the people of the United States so firmly of this at- 
tachment, that they would not listen to any propositions of re- 
conciliation from England; and as to! the assistance, which it 
would be necessary for France to afford them. ‘The discus- 
sion of these somewhat vague preliminaries was the only pro- 
gress made at this conference. 

On the eighteenth another meeting was held at Mr Deane’s 
house, when M. Gerard produced a copy of the treaty of ami- 
ty and commerce, as drawn up by himself; and also read to 
the commissioners another instrument, purporting to be an 
eventual treaty of alliance offensive and defensive ; that is, a 
treaty which was to take effect in case the other should bring 
on a war between France and England. ‘This treaty seems 
not to have been suggested nor anticipated, either by Congress 
or the commissioners. It contained a mutual pledge of the 
two parties to unite their forces, should a war with England 
be the consequence of the treaty of amity and commerce, a 
guarantee on the part of F’rance to maintain the liberty, sove- 
reignty, and independence of the United States, and a further 
pledge that neither party would make peace without the con- 
sent of the other. ‘This treaty was to be kept secret, and to 
be without effect, till war should actually commence between 
France and England. From this it will be seen, that the 
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French professed still to hold out to the world, that a treaty of 
friendship and commerce was no just cause of war to Great 
Britain, but that they were not inclined to run the risk of such 
an event, without linking the fortunes of the United States more 
closely with it than could be done by a treaty of that descrip- 
tion alone. And, indeed, this was not more politic than just ; 
for upon the principles of reciprocity, which were the basis of 
all the negotiations, the United States were bound to share 
equally the consequences which snould grow out of these ar- 
rangements, designed for the mutual advantage of the two par- 
ties. In truth, the features of the eventual treaty of alliance 
were clearly more favorable to the United States than to 
France, inasmuch as the power and influence of the latter were 
at that time of incalculable importance to the former. Con- 
sidered prospectively, a view that an enlightened statesman will 
always take of so momentous a subject as a treaty between na- 
tions, the advantages doubtless approached more nearly the 
line of reciprocity. But we dismiss this discussion, as our ob- 
ject is rather to sketch a brief history, than to examine into prin- 
ciples or policy. 

M. Gerard left a copy of both the treaties with the com- 
missioners, for them to consider and deliberate upon at their 
leisure. Nine days afterwards, M. Gerard met them again, 
the commissioners having occupied the intervening space in 
examining the treaties, discussing various parts, and in preparing 
alterations in some of the articles. At this conference with the 
French secretary, a thorough revision was gone through with, 
some of the suggested alterations adopted and others not, and 
when the parties separated, the treaties were understood to 
be ready to be submitted to the king, and transcribed for 
their final signature. ‘They had no more interviews till the 
the sixth of February, when they met and signed the two 
treaties, as they were afterwards published to the world. 

The French minister made two or three essential changes 
in the draft sent out by Congress. In one article of that draft 
it was stipulated that no duty should be imposed, in the French 
West India islands, on molasses shipped to the United States. 
This was objected to as a privilege without an equivalent. An-- 
other article required that no higher duties should be laid on any 
articles in the French islands, which were shipped to the 
United States, than the lowest imposed on the same articles 
sent to France. This was objected to as being contrary to the 
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colonial policy and usages of France. Again, France was 
prohibited from invading or attempting to possess Labrador, 
New Britain, Nova Scotia; Acadia, Canada, and Florida, or 
any of the islands on the North American coast, as these were 
presumed to come within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
France could not perceive the ground of this claim, and the 
article was omitted. 

As the article about molasses made a good deal of noise at 
the time, it claims a brief notice. Molasses had already be- 
come an item of extensive commerce between different parts of 
the United States and the French West India Islands. As it was 
one of the absurd features of the European colonial policy to lay 
heavy impost duties on articles shipped from the colonies, and 
particularly on such articles as were favored with what was 
deemed the bigh privilege of being shipped to a foreign port 
direct, without first entering some harbor in the mother conn- 
try, and there undergoing a double tax in the shape of an im- 
post duty, Congress thought this a good opportunity to get rid, 
as far as they could, of a restriction which might be in some 
degree detrimental to our West India commerce. Hence, 
they put into their treaty the article against the duty on molas- 
ses. Whea this came under discussion, Count de Vergennes 
observed, that it did not accord with the reciprocal principles 
of the treaty; that a privilege was demanded, but nothing of- 
fered in its stood. The French suggested, that, if it was thought 
necessary to retain this article, the equivalent might be an ex- 
emption from duty on all the tobacco shipped from the United 
States to any part of the French dominions. ‘he commissioners 
were at first inclined to accede to this proposition, but, upon 
further deliberation, it was believed to be more than an equiva- 
lent, and Dr Franklin suggested that they should substitute for 
it an exemption from duty on all merchandise shipped directly 
from the United States to the molasses islands. ‘This seemed 
to come nearer the mark; and though Mr Lee still thought it 
too much, it was finally agreed to by all the commissioners, ac- 
cepted by the French negotiator, and inserted in the treaty as a 
distinct article designed to balance the other. 

During the discussions, M. Gerard repeatedly said, that it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to the king whether these 
two articles stood or not; but if the one proposed by Congress 
were retained, the other must likewise be added. Dr Frank- 
lin and Mr Deane were both in favor of them, on the principle 
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that the molasses trade was important to the United States, 
and daily increasing, and that it was desirable to secure it 
against any shackles that might impede its success. It was 
supposed, that the French might one day conceive the project 
of introducing the extensive use of their brandy into the United 
States, by laying so heavy a duty on molasses ‘that the price of 
rum would be enhanced ‘b eyond that of br: andy. Again, Dr 
Franklin’s notion was, that it was quite impossible for the 
United States ever to be so blind to their interest as to dream 
of laying a duty on exportation, and, therefore, the article pro- 
hibiting duties on merchendise shipped to the French islands 
was a nullity, in all its practical effects on the American com- 
merce, Whereas it was a part of the French policy to burden 
their colonial trade with export duties. Hence, by this article, 
without any sacrifice on our part, we should secure a probable 
bene fit to ourselves from the other. ¢‘T'o lay duties on a com- 
modity exported,’ be said, ‘which our neighbors want, is a 
knavish attempt to get sometiing for nothing. Commerce 
among nations, as well! as between private persons, should be 
fair and equitable, by equivalent exchanges and mutual sup- 
plies.’ Moreover, should countervailing duties be laid by both 
sides in the present case, the equivalents would be as nearly 
equal as possible ; since hardly anything was imported from the 
islands in question but molasses, and of course the whole 
amount of articles exported to them would be equal in value, 
or nearly so, to the molasses brought away. But Congress, 
and the people generally, saw the ‘thing i in another light, and 
thought it was a restriction vpon the freedom of trade, or rath- 
er upon the liberty of the government to exercise a control over 
very branch of commerce according to the exigency of cir- 
cumstances, which ought not to be admitted into a formal in- 
strument binding the will of the nation. When the treaty was 
ratified, these articles were almost unanimously rejected by 
Congress ; and as the French government had no wish to have 
them retained, they were expunged from the treaty by mutual 
consent.* 





* Tt seems that some of the American merchants claimed an exemp- 
tion from the duties on molasses in the French islands, on the strength 
of those clauses of the treaty, before it was known that they were not 
ratified. Onthe 15th of September, 1780, the Chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne, French Minister in Philadelphia, wrote to Congress as follows ; 
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It was not long after the signing of the treaty before Mr 
Deane heard of his recall, and he returned to the United 
States with M. Gerard, the first French minister to this coun- 
try, in Count d’Estaing’s Heet, which entered the Delaware 
river in July, after a very long passage from ‘Toulon of nearly 
three months. Mr John Adams was Mr Deane’s successor, 
and he joined his colleagues in Paris. ‘The principal business 
of the commissioners now was to send out such military sup- 
plies as they could procure, and to manage the marine affairs 
in the different French ports entered by American vessels, the 
fitting out of privateers, sales of prizes, adjudication of contested 
cases, and, in short, all the duties usually devolving on consuls 
and mercantile agents. ‘This was less difficult than before the 
treaty, for there was no longer any occasion for concealment 
or disguise. Lord Stormont had quitted Paris, his spies had 
disappeared, and war between England and France actualiy 
existed in all the essentials but a formal declaration. The 
French government granted a loan of three millions of livres to 
Congress immediately after the treaty, which afforded an im- 
portant temporary relief, and enabled the commissioners to meet 
the drafts, which came upon them rather heavily from home. 

In May, 1777, Mr William Lee and Mr Izard were ap- 
pointed by Congress commissioners, the former to the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, and the latter to that of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. They held these appointments about two years, 
Mr Izard residing the whole of that time in Paris, not being 
encouraged to seek the Grand Duke by any prospect of being 
received in his public capacity. Mr William Lee resided part- 
ly in Paris and partly at Frankfort, in Germany, giving notice 
to the court of Berlin that he was ready to appear there, when 





‘I have received the declaration hereto annexed, with orders to 
communicate it to Congress. Some American merchants, not know- 
ing that the eleventh and twelfth articles therein mentioned have been 
annulled, have demanded an exemption from the duties, which are 
paid in the French West India islands on the exportation of molasses. 
An authentic publication of the treaty will remove all doubts which 
may remain, touching the payment of this duty, which the subjects of 
his Majesty themselves are liable to pay.’ 

This proves what has sometimes been denied, that there was a duty 
existing on molasses at the time the treaty was made. Indeed, one of 
Mr Lee’s arguments against the additional article was, ‘ that there ap- 
peared no necessity for restraining the impost upon an article, which 
was never likely to have any duty laid on it? Vol. I. p. 3 
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his Majesty should signify his pleasure to receive an American 
commissioner. As this time never came, Mr Lee was not called 
on to exercise the direct functions of his mission, till it was re- 
voked by Congress. These gentlemen were both in Paris 
when the treaties were made, and, not well satisfied that they 
should not be admitted to the consultations, particularly on the 
molasses article, to which Mr Izard showed a remarkable hos- 
tility, Mr Arthur Lee proposed to give them a voice in the 
matter; to which Franklin and Deane objected, both because 
they had no authority in regard to the treaty, and because the 
pledge of secrecy, granted to M. Gerard on their parole of 
honor, took away from the commissioners the power of com- 
municating their proceedings to any other person. 

Dr Franklin was appointed minister plenipotentiary from the 
United States to the court of Versailles, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1778, and the commission was dissolved. Mr Adams 
returned home. Mr Arthur Lee still held the appointment of 
commissioner to the court of Madrid, although he did not goa 
second time to Spain. He continued to reside in Paris, and to 
hold occasional correspondence with Count d’Aranda, the Span- 
ish Ambassador ; but as Spain manifested no disposition to enter 
into any direct intercourse with the United States, or to receive a 
minister, it was not in the power of the commissioner to render 
much service to the public in this station. Mr. Lee’s appoint- 
ment ceased, when Mr Jay was chosen minister plenipotentia- 
ry to Spain in September, 1779, and he returned to America 
in the summer of the next year. He was soon afterwards 
chosen a delegate in Congress from Virginia. 

We have thus traced a brief outline of the prominent inci- 
dents in the diplomatic history of the United States, during the 
first two or three years of the war. It has been seen, that 
Mr Arthur Lee took a distingnished part in these transactions, 
and, after what has been said, it hardly needs be added, that 
he was active, zealous, faithful, and persevering in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and in promoting on all occasions tho 
noble cause of his country. He was a sincere and ardent pa- 
triot, true to his principles, fearless in avowing them, and inde- 
fatigable i in his efforts to diffuse and impress their influence. 
Endowed with talents much above the common order, his at- 
tainments were various and extensive, not more in the sciences, 
to which his inclination led him, than in classical and general 
literature ; and he possessed a remarkable facility of bringing 
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his mind to bear with energy and alertness on a definite sub- 
ject. We could wish that the catalogue of his characteristic 
traits might end here, but there are “others equally marked, 
which are too conspicuous to escape unobserved, and were too 
extraordinary in their tendencies and effects to be passed over 
Without notice or animadversion. But beiore we proceed 
further, we shall stop to point out a few errors of some im- 
portance into which our author has been drawn in his Memoir 
of Arthur Lee. 

In speaking of Mr Lee’s early services, as agent for the 
Committee of Secret Crrespondence, he writes as follows ; 


‘In the winter of 1776, Mr Lee repaired to Paris by the direc- 
tion of the secret committee of Congress (to which committee that 
body had intrusted all its business with foreign agents and foreign 
courts), as their secret agent, to improve the favorable disposition 
of France towards the colonies. In this capacity he was received, 
and was kindly and respectfully treated by Count Vergennes. 
The reader can well imagine with what earnestness and ability he 
availed himself of the opportunity now afforded him of placing the 
situation, character, and concerns of his country in favorable and 
interesting views before the mind of Vergennes. Mr Lee did not 
confine his exertions to the French ministry alone, but labored to 
produce the same sentiments in the minds of distinguished and in- 
fluential men in France who held no official stations, and to awak- 
en a feeling of good will towards America in the French nation. 
T’o enable him to do this, he obtained the acquaintance of the class 
of men just alluded to, and wrote short and popular pieces in the 
journals of the day calculated to inform the public mind of the 
amount of the population of the colonies, the products of their 
country, and the commercial advantages they held out to France. 
There were at this time in France many men who had great influ- 
ence on public opinion, though they he ld no offices under the gov- 
ernment, and took little part in what might be termed pri actical 
politics. ‘They obtained this influence from the fame of their 
learning and from their political writings. ‘To them Mr Lee found 
an easy access ; and his literary and scientific acquirements proved 

of essential advantage (as well as a source of enjoyment in his in- 
tercourse with them) in gaining their attention to the affairs of 
America. Among these persons the celebrated Turgot held a con- 
spicuous place. Mr Lee cultivated his acquaintance, and pre- 
sented to his enthusiastic mind the character of his countrymen as 
a brave people, warmly and obstinately attached to freedom; and, 
to his judgment, the policy of France in assisting them in wresting 
from England their political independence. Impressed by the 
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forcible representation of Mr Lee, the Count de Vergennes, in the 
spring of ’76, presented to the King a memorial on American af- 
fairs, accompanied with reflections of Turgot on the subject of it. 
The policy advised by this memorial, and enforced by the reflec- 
tions of M. Turgot, was, ‘to facilitate to the colonists the means 
of procuring in the way of commerce the articles and even the 
money which they needed ; but without departing from neutrality, 
and without giving them rt rect succors.” This aid, even thus 
furnished, was as much as Mr Lee could a anticipate at this time. 

‘'T’o carry into effect this plan of assisting the Americans, Ver- 
gennes dire scted the same secret agent whom he had sent to Lon- 
don in De scember, ’75, to wait on Mr Lee, and inform him of the 
views and determination of the French court respecting America. 
Mr Lee transmitted this highly important intelligence to the secret 
committee, through the same gentleman to whom he had commu- 
nicated the message of Vergennes delivered to him in London in 
the preceding fall.’ Vol. 1. pp. 55, 56. 

‘From the spring of the year 1776 until the fall of it, Mr Lee 
remained in Paris as a secret agent of Congress. He then return- 
ed to England, and resided in London until the month of Decem- 
ber, when, having received an official notification of his appoint- 


ment as a commissioner to France, he repaired again to Paris,- 


His conduct in the capacity of a secret agent in France had given 
great satisfaction to that body. He did not confine himself within 
the exact line of his instructions as agent to the French court. He 
sought and improved the acquaintance of the ambassadors of the 
different powers then in Paris; and by turning their attention to 
the struggle of the British colonies in North Ame ‘rica, and by giv- 
ing them correct information concerning their affairs, he inspired 
them with respect and interest for his country. He particularly 
sought to engage the consideration of the Spanish ambassador, and 
through him, of his court. He had so far succeeded in gaining 


the serious attention of the Spanish minister before the arrival of 


the commissioners from America, and before the appointment of a 
representative to the court of Spain, that he had actually proposed 
to that court to join France in secretly aiding the United States 


with money, arms, and other warlike stores.’ pp. 58, 59. 


When it is known, that Mr Lee did not go at all to Paris by 
order of the committee, or as a secret agent, the whole of these 
paragraphs will of course be ranked among the gratuitous links 
in the chain of history. Early in August, 1776, Mr Lee, then 
in London, wrote to Mr Deane in Paris, that he intended 
shortly to visit that city upon business, which he did not define. 
Accordingly we find Mr Deane writing to the Count de Ver- 
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gennes on the 22d of August, as follows; ‘I was this morning 
informed of the arrival of Mr Arthur Lee, and that he would 
be in Paris to-morrow. ‘This was surprising to me, as | 
knew of no particular affair that might bring him here. Mr 
Lee stayed but a very short time, for in four “weeks afterwards 
he was again in London, where he remained til he received 
his appointment as one of the commissioners, about the middle 
of December. It does not appear that he had any intercourse 
with the ministers of government, or any public functionaries 
in Paris. He met Beaumarchais, but he did nothing in regard 
to the aids which were to be remitted to America, as proposed 
by the former at their interviews in London, not, as our author 
says, ‘in the preceding fall,’ but in the preceding April. Mr 
Lee wrote to Congress, in his first letter after receiving his 
cominission, that “this ‘business was settled with Mr Deane, 
whom M. de Beaumarchais found here upon his return froin 
London, and with whom, therefore, all the arrangements were 
afterwards made.’ Hence, Mr Lee’s residence in Paris, so 
far from being continued from the winter to the succeeding 
autumn, as intimated in the above extracts, was no more than 
a transient visit of a few days in the month of August, during 
which he neither exercised nor assumed a public agency of 
any sort. If he made any other visit to Paris within the time 
here specified, of which no evidence appears, it must have been 
very short and unimportant in its consequences. 

The above descriptions, therefore, of Mr Lee’s earnestness 
and ability in representing the concerns of his country to the 
French government, his attempts to enlighten the men of influ- 
ence in France, and his remarkable success with the Spanish 
ambassador, are to be considered rather in the light of ornaments 
to the drapery of history, than as making a substantial part of the 
warp and woof of the material itself. It would seem, from the 
above narrative, that Mr Lee’s ‘forcible representation’ was 
the means of drawing from the Count de Vergennes a memo- 
rial to the King, which has become known through the reply 
of Turgot. And what is still more strange, Vergennes and 
Turgot are here made to harmonize in their views of the sub- 
ject, whereas ‘T'urgot was strenuously opposed to the separation 
of the colonies from England, a policy supported by Vergennes 
with all his address and strength.* ‘Turgot was willing that 





* At the beginning of his memoir, Turgot says, ‘ It appears to me a 
most desirable event for the interest of the two crowns, that England 
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commercial facilities should be afforded to the Americans, by 
which they might supply themselves with the means of de- 
fence, on the ground merely that this would enable them to 
keep England so occupie ‘d for the present, that she could not 
think of a war with France, and thereby allow this latter pow- 
er time to prepare for the war, which all parties saw approach- 
ing. Indeed, if Mr Lee had been in Paris, as is supposed, 
his agency could have produced little effect in this business, 
which had been elucidated by numerous papers, fully dis- 
cussed in the cabinet, and finally settled by a majority, some 
months before the date of this memorial of Vergennes, 
which, by the way, was never published, and of which nothing 
is known except what is learned in the fragments of Turgot’s 
paper, that have been brought to light by M. de Ségur. 

In speaking of the appointment of the commissioners to 
France, the author observes, ‘ Mr Lee was selected, with Si- 
las Deane, as one of the joint commission to the court of 
France, with whom Dr Franklin was epierwares joined” We 
presume every reader would understand by this, that Mr Lee 
was the first chosen, and that Franklin was added to the com- 
mission at a later date. But the truth is, that when the ballots 
were taken, Franklin, Deane, and Jefferson were chosen, and 
in the order of the names as here written. Jefferson declined 
the appointment, and four weeks afterwards Congress proceed- 
ed to fill up the vacancy, and chose Arthur Lee. 

Again, the author writes in reference to Mr Lee’s visit to 
Spain ; 

‘Mr Lee was at length permitted to proceed, as it has been 
mentioned, to Madrid. He there exerted all the efforts which 
skill and ingenuity could suggest to induce the Spanish court to 
engage in our cause. ‘The views of its policy, however, led that 
court to pursue a course of great caution and secrecy. ‘The com- 
missioner was assured of the good will of the King and nation, and 





shechila surmount the resistance of me -r colonies, aad fone the *m to snb- 
mit to her yoke, because, if the colonies can be subjugated only by the 
ruin of all their resources, England would lose the advantages which 
she has hitherto derived from ‘them, whether in peace by the increase 
of her commerce, or in war by the use she is enabled to make of their 
forces. If, on the contrary, the van juished colonies should preserve 
their rie iad and their population, they will likewise preserve their 
courage and their desire of independence, and compel England to 
employ a part of her force in preventing them from rising anew.’ Pol- 
tique des Cabinets de ’ Europe, Vol. Ul. p. 160. 
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partial and ambiguous promises were made of joining France in 
giving the United States aids of money and arms. He was permit- 
ted to make contracts for warlike stores with Spanish merchants.’ 
Vol. 1. pp. 84, 85. 

‘The residence of Mr Lee at Madrid, though it resulted in no 
open or definite assistance, was not, however, unattended with es- 
sential service to the United States. He gave the ministry and 
public men of Spain accurate information of the character, con- 
dition, and prospects of the American people, which produced 
respect and cordiality for them. He brought back to Paris evi- 
dences of this result, and procured such instructions from the 
court of Spain to its minister at Paris, as kept up a close and inti- 
mate intercourse between him and Mr Lee, and finally enabled 
him to succeed in obtaining a large loan from the Spanish govern- 
ment.’ p. 85. 

Now as Mr Lee did not go to Madrid at all, nor spend any 
time in the Spanish dominions, except about twenty days in a 
secret manner at Burgos and Vittoria, as recounted above, 
these paragraphs must also be ranked among the apocryphal 
elements of history. Nor did Mr Lee’s visit result in ¢ no defi- 
nite assistance’ and ‘partial and ambiguous promises’ from 
Spain. On the contrary, he obtained a positive gift of three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand livres, and supplies of sol- 
diers’ clothing and other articles sent to the United States. 
In regard to ‘a large loan from the Spanish government,’ no 
such thing was obtained by Mr Lee or any one else. 

‘The kindly sentiments of the people and government [of Hol- 
land] towards the United States had induced Congress to appoint 
an agent at the Hague. Mr William Lee, a brother of Arthur 
Lee, had for some time past acted in the capacity of commercial 
agent of the United States at that place.’ Vol. 1. p. 137. 

‘Inthe spring of 1777, Mr William Lee, who was then acting 
as agent of Congress in Holland, was appointed commissioner to 
the court of Berlin. As our commercial and financial concerns 
with Holland were of great importance and magnitude, Mr Lee 
consulted the commissioners at Paris on the propriety of his re- 
maining in Holland, and proposed that one of them should repair 
to Berlin in his stead. Upon consideration it was determined that 
the interests of the United States required Mr William Lee to re- 
main in Holland, while it was equally apparent that they required 
some immediate correspondence with Prussia. Without waiting 
to consult Congress (for at this time many months elapsed before 
they could receive answers to their communications from America), 
and relying on its acquiescence, it was resolved that Arthur Lee 
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should repair to Berlin in the room of his brother, and carry with 
him the commission and instructions intended for him.’ Vol. 1. 
pp. 85, 86. 

‘He succeeded in obtaining from Frederic an assurance that 
he would afford no facilities to Great Britain in procuring addition- 
al German auxiliaries, and that he would prohibit the passage 
through any part of his dominions of any troops, which that court 
should hereafter engage in Germany. He obtained also permis- 
sion for the citizens of the United States to carry on a direct com- 
merce with the subjects of Prussia ; and for himself to purchase, for 
the use of the United States, arms at the armories from which the 
King supplied his armies.’ Vol. 1. p. 98. 

‘The principal exertions and labors of Mr Lee during the years 
1778 and 1779 were required by his office, and were devoted to 
his duties of sole commissioner to the court of Spain, and of the 
acting commissioner to that of Prussia. During this period he 
aided his brother, William Lee, in his negotiations with Holland.’ 
‘After having obtained loans and warlike supplies from the courts 
of Spain and Holland, and permission to purchase arms from the 
Prussian armories, he encountered many difficulties, and suffered 


vast trouble in the selections of the articles, in the necessary ar-. 


rangements with the merchants, and in the making of arrange- 
ments with the subordinate agents and ministers of the several 
governments, as to the mode of insuring and shipping them.’ Vol. 


I. p. 150. 
‘He obtained in times of urgent need loans from Spain and Hol- 


land, and military supplies from Prussia, on advantageous terms.’ 
p. 151. 

We have here a string of errors from beginning to end. Mr 
William Lee’s commission was dated July Ist, and it did not 
reach Paris till the last of September, several weeks after the 
return of Arthur Lee from Berlin. And yet we are told, that 
‘he carried with him the commission and instructions intend- 
ed for his brother.? Moreover, William Lee never acted as an 
agent for Congress in Holland, but he was a merchant and 
alderman in London till June, 1777, when he went over to 
France to superintend, in connexion with Mr Morris, the mer- 
cantile affairs of the United States at Nantes. Nor did he ar- 
rive in Paris from London till nearly a month after his brother’s 
departure for Berlin. It has already been shown, that Mr Arthur 
Lee did not succeed in obtaining any ‘ assurance’ whatever from 
Frederic or his minister, except an empty expression of good 
will, and a permission rather than a request, that Mr Lee 
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would inform the said minister from time to time how things 
advanced in America. As to the liberty of purchasing arms, 
and the ‘military supplies from Prussia,’ the account of the 
contract for the eight hundred defective fusils embraces all 
that is to be said on the subject. ‘This purchase, the only one 
that was made, turned out to be far from ‘ advantageous.’ We 
are told of a loan from Holland. No loan from Holland was 
obtained by any person while Mr Lee was in Europe, nor till 
after Mr Adams’s appointment to that country. What is 
meant by Mr Lee’s ‘duties of acting commissioner to the court 
of Prussia,’ we do not understand, since his brother held this 
commission till June, 1779, when it was withdrawn by Con- 
gress, and not renewed. 

‘The provisions of the 11th and 12th articles of the treaty of 
commerce with France present the subject of most interest in the 
history of our early negotiations with that country. The proposi- 
tions of the French court, which constituted these articles, were 
at one time embodied in the treaty. France at this time possessed 
the principal islands in the West Indies, which yielded the great- 
est supply of molasses. It was proposed to our commissioners, that 
the United States should exempt from any tax or impost all mer- 
chandise exported from the United States to the French islands 
yielding molasses, by French subjects, while France should ex- 
empt from all duty the molasses exported from her islands to the 
United States by their citizens.’ Vol. 1. p. 124. 

‘As the French ministry seemed desirous to retain these arti- 
cles, and as Mr Lee’s colleagues assented to them, he waived for a 
time his objections, and they were comprehended in the treaty.’ 
pp- 125, 126. 

From this statement it would seem as if these articles origi- 
nated with the French negotiators. They are called ‘the 
propositions of the French court,’ but we have seen heretofore 
that the first article was sent out in the treaty prepared by 
Congress, and when it was objected to by the French minister, 
our commissioners proposed the other as an equivalent; so that 
they both originated on the American side of the question. 
Indeed, the French never liked the articles ; they only insisted, 
that if the first were retained, the other must go with it. 
M. Gerard told Mr Lee, ‘ that there was no sort of desire in the 
court relative to the omission or continuance of those articles,’ 
and ‘that they were assented to from an opinion of its being a 
very desirable thing in America.’ With these sentiments on 
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the part of the French ministry, it required but a moderate 
skill in diplomacy to draw from M. Gerard an expression of 
his belief, that they would be readily given up in France, if 
not approved by Congress. 

Such are some of the mistakes, which have occurred to us in 
the perusal of the Memoir, but we should be sorry to have the 
whole work judged by these specimens of its defects. Some of 
these errors betray haste, and a want of minute research, but no 
one who reads the book can suspect for a moment, that the au- 
thor has in any instance designed to mislead, or been influenced 
by any other motives, than a desire of doing justice to the 
character of Mr Lee, by what he considered a fair and full 
exposition of the important events of his life. He seems not 
to have perused with sufficient attention Mr Lee’s official 
correspondence. We think his public services rated much 
too high by his biographer. After conceding in the fullest 
and most unequivocal terms Mr L[.ee’s activity, zeal, and 
fidelity, his genuine love of country, and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, we really do not discover anything in the 
results of his labors, which should give him extraordinary 
claims to the admiration or gratitude of his countrymen. He 
was a patriot, and deserves a patriot’s praise; like his asso- 
ciates in the times of trial and peril, he sustained himself man- 
fully and truly ; but it was his misfortune to defeat in one way 
the good effects of the purposes, which he strove to execute 
in another. ‘The same constitution of mind, which prompted 
his ardor and energy, too often hurried him into the extremes 
of irritability and passion. Sanguine in temperament, credu- 
lous, hasty in action, he yielded with a weakness altogether 
unpardonable to the corroding influences of suspicion, jealousy, 
and distrust. ‘This habitude of mind, which seemed an inhe- 
rent quality, drew him into endless disputes and difficulties. 
He describes himself very truly when he says, ‘ Unhappily my 
fate has thrown me into public life, and the impatience of my 
nature makes me embark in it with an impetuosity and impru- 
dence, which increase the evils to which it is necessarily sub- 
ject.’ Aversions, discords, enmities grew up and thickened 
around him as he advanced in his public career, which, at the 
same time they annoyed his own peace, fed the flame of party 
already but too rife in our national councils, and helped to 
open breaches azd perpetuate divisions, which operated with 
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a pernicious tendency to the end of the war. These effects 
of the infirmities of Mr Lee’s temper on the public interests 
and transactions of the time, make it necessary to touch upon 
incidents, which might otherwise perhaps be passed over, with- 
out essential detriment to the claims of justice, the cause of 
impartial history, or the honor of human nature. 

No one who examines the subject can doubt, that Mr Lee’s 
quarrels with Deane, his hostility to Franklin, and his disputes 
with everybody, a select few only excepted, were the primary 
causes of the warm altercations and endless perplexities, which 
distracted the deliberations of Congress on foreign affairs dur- 
ing two or three years of the most anxious period of the 
revolution, till Congress by a large majority passed a resolve, 
which certainly does not adorn the brightest page of their 
Ae ‘that suspicions and animosities have arisen, among 
the !ate and present commissioners, highly prejudicial to the 
honor and interest of the United States.’ It would be hard 
to put all this to Mr Lee’s account, nor do we intend it; but 
we do say, that he was the primary and most efficient actor in 
a train of events, which produced these consequences. 

The warfare commenced at an early date between Lee and 
Deane, and the first spark of the kindling flame was a spark 
of jealousy. Our readers will remember the interview be- 
tween Mr Lee and Beaumarchais in London, and the plan 
concerted between them for sending two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling to the aid of the colonies. When Beaumar- 
chais left London, Mr Lee seemed to consider this plan as 
matured, and that it would be executed in conformity with 
their arrangements. He gave notice accordingly to the Com- 
mittee of Secret Correspondence, and letters passed between 
him and Beaumarchais on the subject. While the affair was 
in this favorable train, as he supposed, Deane arrived in Paris ; 
and Beaumarchais, abandoning his first project, made new 
arrangements with this agent, and prepared to send the sup- 
plies ‘through channels quite different from those heretofore 
suggested. By this scheme, also, Mr Lee’s agency was en- 
tirely dispensed with. ‘This turn of the business was not 
relished by Lee, since it deprived him of the merit and honor 
of being the medium through which supplies so bountiful and 
seasonable were transmitted to his country, and of the estima- 
tion which such an event would procure for him in the eyes of 
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Congress. He hastened over to Paris, and from the extract 
of a letter to Count de Vergennes, which we have already 
quoted, we learn the humor in which Deane was disposed to 
receive him. As Deane had been led into the engagements 
with Beaumarchais at the solicitation of this gentleman, with- 
out knowing what had been done in London, he looked upon 
Lee’s interference as officious, and was evidently not in a 
mood to receive or treat him with much cordiality. At all 
events, their interviews in Paris produced anything but friend- 
ship, and Mr Lee returned to London without effecting any 
change in the scheme, which had been agreed upon between 
Beaumarchais and Deane. ‘Thus were sown the first seeds 
of discord, which afterwards attained so rank a growth among 
the agents of the United States abroad and their friends at 
home. 

About three months afterwards Mr Lee went back to Paris, 
and joined Franklin and Deane as one of the three commis- 
sioners from Congress. Nothing had occurred in the interim 
to subdue or quell the feud, that had previously begun ; and 
it was now increased by the circumstances of the moment. 
Just at this ttme Beaumarchais was in great embarrassment, 
on account of the obstacles thrown in his way by the govern- 
ment to prevent his shipping the articles, which he had got in 
readiness, and for the transportation of which vessels had been 
chartered, and were retained at a large expense. Mr Lee 
showed no sympathy with Deane on this occasion, and _per- 
haps it was natural enough, as things had turned out, that he 
should be quite willing to let the responsibility and vexation of 
the enterprise rest on his colleague, who was to share all the 
honor of its success. Nor does it appear, that Deane had 
any unwillingness to endure the one for the sake of the other. 
Hence each had his consolation in his own way, but drawn 
from sources so widely asunder, as to afford but a discouraging 
prospect of a speedy union of sentiment or feeling between 
these two rival commissioners. 

At length Mr Lee went to Spain, and Franklin and Deane 
remained in charge of affairs at Paris. As the mercantile 
transactions had been in the hands of Deane from the begin- 
ning, and as he was the only commissioner acquainted with 
them in detail, he was still considered as the fittest of the three 
to have a chief control over this department. Franklin made 
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no pretension to a knowledge of mercantile matters, and Mr 
Lee’s habits had been as little in this line as his own, whereas 
Deane was a practical merchant. By reason of Mr Lee’s 
visits to Spain and Prussia he was absent from Paris a large 
portion of the time, during the first seven months after the 
meeting of the commissioners. It is impossible, therefore, 
that he should be well versed in their proceedings, or know 
the reasons and motives by which his colleagues were guided 
in any particular act or determination; and more especially 
as he and Mr Deane had been on such terms from the outset, 
as to forbid any explanatory intercommunications of this sort 
between them. 

Another ingredient in the cup of calamity Mr Lee found, 
or imagined he found, on his return from Prussia. Mr Deane’s 
visits to Versailles were frequent, which indicated that he was 
well received by the ministers; his residence in Paris had 
procured him many acquaintances among persons of emi- 
nence, which brought him into notice, and gave him conse- 
quence ; his mercantile transactions had connected him with 
persons of business, and opened a wide field of correspond- 
ence, which also contributed to his importance. Mr Lee was 
comparatively a stranger, and had none of these advantages ; 
and what probably was keenly felt by a temper so sensitive as 
his, Deane made it no point of delicacy to place himself on 
as high a pedestal as his good fortune enabled him to mount, 
leaving his less favored colleague to stand in such a niche as he 
could find at hand. No courtesy or good will was lost on either 
side. Deane was by nature formal, cold, slow, and fond of 
parade ; Lee was ardent, rapid, eager, and regardless of forms 
where he could come quickly io the reality and the substance. 
It is obvious, that there could be no commingling of such prin- 
ciples as these, and the more closely they were brought in 
contact, the greater would be the strife of the discordant ele- 
ments. 

It was now, that the characteristic foible of Mr Lee began 
to show itself. He conceived the notion, that all the friends 
of Deane must be his enemies. Then came over his mind 
strange visions of plots, and intrigues, and combinations formed 
to mar his peace, defame his character, and injure his reputa- 
tion. He believed it was a part of the business of this knot 
of adversaries to write paragraphs to his discredit, and pro- 
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cure their insertion in the European gazettes, and to take care 
that they were repeated in the American papers. He con- 
ceived them to be busy, also, in writing letters of the same 
purport, and thus to be infusing a poison, not only into the 
public mind, but into the mind of individuals whose good 
opinion was important to his fame and his success. At the 
head of this formidable league, in his imagination, was placed 
Mr Deane, by whose arts and machinations it had been brought 
into being while he was absent in Prussia. 

In this state of mind Mr Lee began to write, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, to his friends in America about Mr Deane. 
The following extracts are from a letter to his brother, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, then a member of Congress, and dated nine 
days after the signature of the treaty. ‘ My absence, and the 
care with which things have been concealed from me, have 
disqualified me to judge of the truth of the suspicions, which 
are general, of Deane’s having had douceurs from the public 
contractors and others, in order to conciliate his patronage ; 
and that he is in a sort of partnership with Holker, Sabatier, 
Monthieu, and others, in which the public money and influence 
are made subservient to private profit.” Again, ‘ Whenever 
he is removed from the command of money, the truth will 
come out fast enough, and the persons who, under his auspices, 
have been defrauding the public, may be brought to account. 
Upon the whole, these are dangerous men, and capable of any 
wickedness to avenge themselves on those, who are suspected 
of counteracting their purposes.’ ‘ ‘The calling for an account 
of the money we have expended, the taking of the expendi- 
ture out of our hands for the future, or the removal of him 
who has misapplied rt, would lead to discoveries and proofs 
before time has enabled him to prevent them.’ Now we ask, 
if there could be anything more outrageous, or more at vari- 
ance with the moral proprieties of conduct, than such an at- 
tack as this upon the character of a colleague in office, con- 
cerning whose affairs the accuser did not pretend to know 
anything with certainty, but against whom he utters insinuations 
sO positive and circumstantial, as to give the worst impression, 
and thus secretly to fix a stigma on his reputation? If Mr Lee 
believed these charges to be correct, it was his duty to search 
for the proofs, and above all was it his duty to keep his sus- 
Picions within his own bosom, till he could send them out with 
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facts, that should make them as clear as the light of day. And 
more than this, every principle of honor and justice would 
require him at the same time to exhibit the charges to the ac- 
cused person himself, and give him an opportunity of expla- 
nation and defence. A charge without proof is a calumny ; 
and there certainly cannot be a more unworthy act, to say 
nothing of its criminality, than a secret and insidious attempt 
to wound the reputation of another, with whom the accuser is in 
habits of daily intercourse, and associated in the discharge of 
duties implying mutual confidence and responsibility. It was 
this practice, which we consider the great fault of Mr Lee’s 
character, and to this we alluded, when we said that he was a 
primary cause of the divisions and contests in Congress. He 
was in the habit of writing to the members against several per- 
sons, and in a similar strain to that of these extracts, and fre- 
quently with a much greater latitude of censure. His letters 
were of course shown to the friends of his correspondents, and 
their tendency could not but be mischievous in the highest de- 
gree. ‘Those, who were not convinced, would have their confi- 
dence shaken by such bold insinuations, and think it impossible 
that there should not be sometiing more in them, than the work- 
ings of a fervent imagination, or the illusions of a jealous spirit. 
In the above extracts we see how little caution was used in the 
mention of individuals, for we there have the names of threc 
eminent French merchants, linked with that of Mr Deane in a 
league of fraud upon the public funds. 

At length Deane, being recalled, returned to the United 
States, made various communications to Congress, and was 
admitted personally at the bar of the House, where he gave a 
detailed narrative of his transactions in Europe. Meantime Mr 
Lee continued to repeat the same vague charges, and among 
other things wrote to Congress, that, after examining Mr Deane’s 
accounts, he had ascertained ‘that millions had been expend- 
ed, and almost everything remained to be paid for,’ but he 
referred no specific accusation, nor forwarded any proofs. 
Mr Deane and his friends were highly indignant at this mode 
of attack, and Congress gave him copies of Lee’s letters. ‘To 
these he replied, and of course Mr Lee was furnished with 
copies of the replies; and then came his rejoinders. During 
these epistolary skirmishes, Congress delayed to decide on 
Deane’s affairs, although he pressed them with much earnest- 
ness either to pass a vote of approbation or censure on his 
conduct, and bring the matter as soon as possible to a close. 
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Wearied by this delay, and apparently irritated by the part 
that had been taken by Mr Lee to injure his character, he 
publis shed his famous Address to the People, in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette of the filth of December, 1778. ‘This paper 
was in the strongest and worst spirit of retaliation upon Arthur 
Lee and his brothers, whom he calls ‘ his personal and lately 
his avowed enemies,’ and concerning whom he speaks in a 
tone of subdued but pointed obloquy, as insidious as it is re- 
criminatory. He reiterates and endeavors to substantiate a 
report, that Arthur Lee had been suspected of an undue at- 
tachment to England, and of an unwarrantable correspondence 
with the enemies of his country. Considering the early, the 
unceasing, the inflexible patriotism of Arthur Lee, of which 
the proofs were almost as numerous as his acts or his words, 
it would seem hardly possible that Deane himself could have 
credited such a slander, notwithstanding this bold step of giv- 
ing currency to its circulation by the sanction of his name. 
It is not surprising that from this date the warfare became 
open, violent, and unrelenting, and that the friends of the par- 
ties in Congress should enter into the contest with an asperity, 
litle consistent with the dignity, moderation, and impartiality 
that ought to prevail in all deliberative assemblies. Deane 
remained nearly a year longer in Philadelphia, soliciting a 
formal and final resolve of Congress respecting bis public con- 
duct. This however was never made, but a vote was passed 
granting him ten thousand five hundred dollars, in considera- 
tion of his time and expenses in his attendance on Congress. 
A draft on the treasury for this amount was sent to hims; but 
he returned it to the President of C ongress, with a respectful 
letter, stating that ft was inadequate to his actual expenses and 
trouble in the service of Congress, that he preferred to return 
it, trusting that wheu his accounts were settled he should make 
it appear, that his services in France had been of much greater 
importance than Congress seemed then aware, and that he would 
refer to that time any further discussion of the proper amount 
of his recompense. Nothing was ever paid to him, however, 
nor do we know whether his heirs have ever claime d of Con- 
gress this sum of ten thousand five hundred dollars, which 
would seem to have been their due after his death. 

We have never seen any proof of the charge, which Mr 
Lee takes great pains to fix on Mr Deane, that he eniploy ed 
the public money for the advancement of his private interest. 
VOL, XXxX.—No. 67. 64 
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On the contrary, all probability and well established facts are 
against it. He declared solemnly to Congress, that he had 
not even invested any of his own funds in any shipments, except 
to a small amount in two instances. One of these investments 
was captured by the enemy, and the other was for the use of his 
family, and passed through the hands of Robert Morris, at that 
time a member of the Committee of Secret Correspondence, by 
whom Deane was sent abroad. Moreover, his acceptance of 
this appointment was not understood at the time to deprive 
him of the privilege of acting in the capacity of a private 
merchant, and although prudence might dictate such a course, 
yet neither duty nor his engagements with the Committee im- 
posed on him any such obligation. Mr Lee, in writing to 
'Theoderic Bland, says, ‘ Mr Deane is generally understood to 
have made sity thousand pounds sterling while he was em- 
ployed here.’ This is another of those vague and unwarrant- 
able charges, without proof or specific ation, lurking under the 
convenient and treacherous gloss,—‘ is generally understood.’ 
What is the truth? Deane went to France with money of his 
own in his pocket ; how much, we cannot say, but he had some- 
thing. He stayed there a year and eight months, and then re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he remained eighteen months 
longer attending on Congress. During this latter period, he 
certainly could have disposed of money for no other purpose 
than his expenses, for he was engaged in no business whatever. 
It follows, that this great sum ‘of sixty thousand pounds, or 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, must have 
been stillin Europe. Neither he nor his family were known to 
have it in this country. It must have been somewhere, if it 
ever existed ; but there is absolute proof, that he returned to 
Paris in beggary. We have ourselves seen positive written tes- 
timony, that he subsisted there for several months on the bounty 
of strangers. Is it credible, that he had accumulated money, 
which he now hoarded, while drawing a bare support from a 
source, which deserved no other name than charity? He af- 
firmed to the last, that he had just demands on Congress to 
the amount of more than thirty-five thousand dollars for his 
time and disbursements of various kinds in France, besides 
another large amount, which, according to the usages in mer- 
cantile transactions of this sort, he said was his due asa com- 
mission on the purchases he had made. But as his accounts 
went unsettled, owing apparently as much to his own fault and 
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negligence, as to any other cause, his claims were never re- 
cognised nor allowed. 

It is not easy at the present day to form a correct estimate 
of the conduct and services of Silas Deane, during his public 
agency in France. His lamentable, or more properly dis- 
graceful desertion of his country’s cause at a later period, and 
the pains he took to depreciate her interests, fix on him such 
marks of treacherous aims, as to obscure and almost conceal 
the virtue of his previous acts, whatever merit they may have 
in reality possessed. Yet it must be conceded in his defence, 
that he was treated with unmeasured abuse, neglected, if not 
essentially wronged by Congress, and reproached with possess- 
ing vast treasures amassed by the artifices of fraud, while he 
was actually suffering under the severe inflictions of poverty. 
All this affords no apology for his deplorable, not to say crimi- 
nal defection, but it is a reason why justice should be rendered 
to him as far as it is his due. Mr Adams, who was his suc- 
cessor in France, thus writes, soon after his arrival, to a friend 
in Congress. ‘I have heard a great deal in this country con- 
cerning Mr Deane’s conduct; great panegyries and hard cen- 
sures. But I believe he has neither the extravagant merit, 
that some persons ascribe to him, nor the gross faults to answer 
for, which some others impute or suspect. I believe he was a 
diligent servant of the public, and rendered it essential service.’ 
This seems to us as fair a judgment as can be formed, for 
there is good evidence, that it was written with a competent 
knowledge of the subject, and without predilection or partiality. 

We intended here to go at some length into the causes, pro- 
cress, and effects of Mr Lee’s hostility to his other colleague, 
Dr Franklin, but our remarks have already been drawn. out 
to such an extent, that we can claim but little space for this 
topic. We must say, however, that we are not at all satisfied 
with the account which our author gives of the matter. He very 
good naturedly ascribes the whole to the easy temper, confiding 
disposition, indolence, age, and, we may almost say, imbecility 
. Franklin. According to him, Mr Lee took it specially up- 

1 himself to detect defaulters, to expose the faithlessness of 
public contractors, and bring their conduct openly and fearless- 
ly to light. In this ungracious task, to which he was im- 
pelled by his deep sense rot duty, he made discoveries in the 
transactions of some of Franklin's friends, which the philoso- 
pher’s impaired vision was not acute enough to perceive, and 
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which he would fain look upon as ‘the suspicions of a_petu- 
lent and unamiable temper.’ Hence he began to lose his 
confidence in Mr Lee’s judgment, and to lend to him a doubt- 
ing ear, and incline himself to those, * whose object and poli- 
cy induced them to wish to avoid the control of his energetic 
colleague.’ He did not like to be worried with this activity 
and vigilance, but loved to see things go on calmly, and to 
seek contentment in tranquillity.  ‘ His kind and unsuspecting 
disposition was imposed upon and deceived. He became cold 
and distant in his manners towards Mr Lee, and gave a de-~ 
gree of countenance to defaulting agents, which proved inju- 
rious to the public interests.’ In other words, Dr Franklin, 
good easy man, was a dupe to the roguery and tricks of a set 
of sharpers, that hovered around him under the name of pub- 
lic contractors, and allowed himself to be cajoled and deceived, 
not only out of his common sense, but out of his common hon- 
esty and fidelity to his trust; while his astute, shrewd, keen- 
sighted, fearless, and ever active colleague penetrated all the 
mysteries of iniquity practised by these rapacious contractors, 
and drew them into the open day, much to their shame and 
discomfiture. Hence the enmity that sprang up between these 
two commissioners. 

Now we are constrained to say, that we have no points of 
accordance with the author in this view of the question. In 
the first place, we have not the least faith in Mr Lee’s supe- 
rior ability or success in discovering frauds, over those of his 
colleague. Dr Franklin’s age and infir mities did not disable him 
from conducting triumphantly for almost nine years, a series of 
perplexing and complicated public duties, and some of the most 
important negotiations, which have ever been accomplished by 
any minister. Whoever will read his correspondence, while 
in France, will not accuse him of want of vigilance or activi- 
ty in all things where his duty required them, nor of a dispo- 
sition to let fraudulent contractors escape with impunity. ‘The 
truth of the business is simply this. As Mr Lee was absent a 
large portion of the time when the contracts were made, he 
was not accessory to them, and in most cases not acquainted 
with the persons. ‘These contracts were also chiefly made by 
Mr Deane, in whose hands the mercantile affairs were left. 
From the specimens we have already given of the tempera- 
ment of Mr Lee, and the terms on which he stood with Mr 
Deane, we believe our readers will ai!ow, that it must in the 
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nature of things have been extremely difficult for Mr Lee to 
yersuade himself, that Deane could make a fair contract or 
deal with an honest man. ‘The consequence was, that when 
Deane returned to America, and the accounts of these con- 
tractors were left to be settled by the other commissioners, 
Mr Lee’s suspicions were awake, and manifested in so broad 
a manner, as soon to give offence to the persons with whorn 
he was attempting to adjust their concerns. ‘To show that you 
suspect a man’s honesty is not the readiest way to conciliate 
his good will, or make him accommodating to your wishes. 
So it was in this case. ‘The contractors were displeased with 
Mr Lee’s mode of treating them, and avoided him as much as 
they could. This shyness Mr Lee construed into an evidence 
of fraud, or a faithless performance of duty. ‘They sought 
refuge in the good nature of Dr Franklin, but here they found 
little consolation, for he did not pretend to settle their accounts, 
and could only sympathize in their perplexities. Indeed, this 
only added fuel to the flame, for Mr Lee’s suspicions were 
doubly wakeful when his colleague Was In any way concerned. 
This is our view of his activity in detecting frauds, and of its 
consequences. 

It seems to us, that there is another and much deeper cause 
of the settled enmity of Mr Lee to Dr Fi ‘anklin, which he 
never pretended to conceal in conversation, or in writing to his 
friends, after he had been a few mouths in Paris. [t is well 
known, that all bis interest, and that of his friends in Congress, 
were used to procure Dr F'ranklin’s recall from France, with 
the view of securing Mr Lee’s appointment in his stead. His 
letters were filled with censures of Franklin’s conduct, boldly 
affirming bis unfitness for such a station, and at all events re- 
commending, that, if it was impossible to effect his recall, he 
should be seat to an interior government, where he ould do 
neither harm nor good. <A few paragraphs from Mr Lee’s 
letters will set this subject in a clearer light. ‘To Samuel 
Adams he writes, on the fourth of October, 1777; ‘Ihave 
within this year been at the several courts of Spain, Vienna, 
and Berlin, and I find this of France is the great wheel that 
moves them all. Here therefore the most activity is requisite, 
and if it should ever be a question in Congress about my des- 
tination, I should be much obliged to you for remembering, that 
I should prefer being at the court of France.’ Vol. u. p. 113. 
Again, on the same “day he writes to his brother, Richard Hen- 
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ry Lee, then in Congress; ‘* My idea of adapting characters 
and places is this; Dr Franklin to Vienna, as the first, most 
respectable, and quiet; Mr Deane to Holland; and the Al- 
derman (William Lee) to Berlin, as the commercial depart- 
ment; Mr Izard where he is; Mr Jennings at Madrid, his re- 
serve and circumspection being excellently adapted to that 
court. France remains the centre of political activity, and 
here therefore I should choose to be employed.’ p. 115. Again 
to Richard Henry Lee ; ‘ Things go on worse and worse eve- 
ry day among ourselves, and my situation is more painful. I 
see in every department neglect, dissipation, and_ private 
schemes. Being in trust here I am responsible for what | 
cannot prevent, and these very men will probably be the in- 
struments of having me called to an account one day for their 
misdeeds. ‘There is but one way of redressing this and reme- 
dying the public evil; that is, the plan I before sent you, of 
appointing the Dntor, honoris causd, to Vienna; Mr. Deane 
to Holland; Mr Jennings to Madrid; and leaving me here. 
In that case I should have it in my power to call those to an 
account, through whose hands I know the public money has 
passed, and which will either never be accounted for, or mis- 
accounted for by connivance of those who are to share in the 
public plunder.’ p. 127. Here truly is a most persuasive ar- 
gument for Congress to make Mr Lee minister to France. 
What a frightful picture is here drawn of tbe mismanagement, 
disorders, and distracted condition of the American affairs at 
that court, and what deplorable consequences must ensue, un- 
less that ‘ one way’ is resorted to, of sending Dr Franklin to 
the capital of Austria, and setting Mr Lee to turn the ‘ great 
wheel’ at Paris, by the magical movements of which, under 
his control, an infallible remedy will be applied, and a radical 
reform suddenly effected. 

In another letter to Samuel Adams, the same alluring pros- 
pect is again held out, on the easy conditions only of the same 
arrangement. If Mr Lloyd is appointed agent, Dr Franklin 
sent to Vi venna, Mr Deane to Holland, and len left here, we 
shall all act in concert ; and not only have a full inquiry made 
into the expenditure of the public money, but establish that 
order, decency, and regularity, which are lately banished from 
the public business at present, so as to involve us in continual 
confusion and expense.’ p. 137. Here we have the same 
modesty in the proposal, and the same temptation to comply 
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with it. But we shall not tax our readers with remarks on 
these extracts. ‘Their language and their purpose are but too 
plain. We need not even ask whether a man, with such de- 
signs in his head, is to be credited for immaculate disinterest- 
edness in representing the disabilities or disqualifications of a 
public officer, whom he is thus covertly attempting to under- 
mine and supersede. Nor need we ask whether the vague 
charges of a man under such a bias, unless accompanied with 
prools bearing the marks of truth as if written with a sunbeam, 
ought to woigh with a considerate mind more than a feather ora 
straw. Mr Lee abounds with charges, but seldom with facts to 
support them. In the above extracts, for instance, he charges- 
somebody with neglect of duty, dissipation, private schemes, 
misdeeds, public plunder, and other heinous misdemeanors. 
But who is uw? = 'That is a secret which he keeps to himself. 
Where were these acts committed, when, how, and for what 
end? ‘This is all a secret, and you are le ft to conjecture, sus- 
pect, and wonder. ‘The only thing of which you are made 
positively certain is, that, if Dr Franklin can be got off to the 
quiet retreat of Vienna, aud Mr Lee is left to control affairs in 
the bustling world of Paris, all disorders will cease, and a new 
era will commence in the young annals of American diplo- 
macy. 

We are far from wishing to screen Dr Franklin from any 
just imputation, that may rest against him in regard to these dif- 
ferences with his colleagues. Tt is not pretended that he was 
without fault, or that he gave no provocation for occasional 
dissatisfaction and ill feeling. But we do maintain, that no 
shadow of reproach can be cast on his integrity, either in his 
political negotiations or his management of money concerns 
while in Europe. That he was always as judicious in con- 
tracts, and careful in expenditures as a practised economist 
or man of business might have been, we are not prepared 
to say ; but that he acted honestly, uprightly, and for the best 
interests of his country to the full extent of his knowledge and 
judgment, we are as entirely convinced, as we are that these 
facts can be affirmed of any public minister, who has ever gone 
from the United States to Europe. His great fame and ex- 
traordinary character gained him much admiration and notice 
in France, and placed him in a sphere above his colleagues. 
As their powers in office were equal with his, it was natural 
that they should be annoyed by this marked distinction shown 
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to him, particularly when taken in connexion with his usual 
manners to them, which were evidently not the most concilia- 
tory or courteous. He seemed willing to enjoy the meed of 
his fame, without giving himself much trouble or concern about 
the social rank or public estimation of his associates. This 
may be accounted for in some sort by his advanced age and 
bodily infirmities, his habits of reserve in conversation, and his 
cold and cautious temperament. But the cause, wherever it 
may be found, does not palliate the defect, and we are as little 
disposed to apologize for the one as to disavow the other. 

One of the insinuations of Mr Lee, to the disparagement of 
Dr Franklin’s integrity, was, that he showed a culpable indul- 
gence to persons, who, he kuew, or ought to have known, made 
a misuse of public money. It is implied that this was a mode 
to which he was not reluctant to resort for the purpose of grati- 
fying his friends; in other words, that, in this respect, he was 
faithless to his public trust, and a tacit abettor of frauds and 
criminal extravagance. Without the least hesitation, we pro- 
nounce such an tnsinuation as indefensible as it is reproachful. 
The commissioners had appointed Mr Williams, a nephew of 
Dr Franklin, to be a temporary agent to transact commercial 
business at Nantes. Mr Lee had a sharp difference, or rather 
a quarrel, with Williams about his accounts. Dr Franklin did 
not enter into the quarrel, and hence he was accused of show- 
ing a reprehensible indulgence to his nephew in regard to the 
pecuniary concerns of his agency ; or, in short, that he wished 
to keep him in a post where he could put money in his pocket 
at the expense of the public. But let us appeal to Dr Frank- 
lin’s own words. When Mr William Lee (who was then the 
chief commercial agent at Nantes) was about going to Prussia, 
he proposed to appoint Mr Williams to be a permanent agent. 
Dr Franklin wrote to him in reply as follows; ‘ Your proposi- 
tion about appointing agents in the ports shall be laid before 
the commissioners when they meet. In the mean time I can 
only say, that, as to my nephew, Mr Williams, though I have 
from long knowledge and experience of him a high opinion of 
his abilities, activity, and integrity, IT will have no hand in his 
appointment, or in ap proving it, not being desirous of his be- 
ing in any way concerned in “that business.” And yet we are 
called on to believe, that his holding the appointment was a 
scheme of Dr F'ranklin’s to give him a chance to grow rich out 


of the public money ! 
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Again, he repeatedly urged Congress to relieve him from 
the burden of the mercantile business, in the management of 
which nearly all the expenditures of the money that passed 
through bis hands were made. ‘The trouble and vexation,’ 
he says, ‘ which these maritime affairs give me, are inconceiva- 
ble. I have often expressed to Congress my wish to be re- 
lieved from them, and that some person better acquainted with 
them, and better situated, might be appointed to manage them. 
Much money as well as time would, lam sure, be saved by 
such an appointment.’ On several occasions he reiterated earn- 
estly the same request ; that is, he desired Congress to take out 
of his hands the very means, which his enemies have asserted 
him to have been eager in retaining, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing his private ends at the expense of his integrity. ‘These 
facts require no comment. 

A rumor went abroad soon after Dr Franklin’s return from 
Europe, that there was a deficiency of a million of livres on 
his part during his residence in France, which remained unac- 
counted for, and his enemies took care to represent, that he 
was a defaulter to this amount. Indeed, it appeared on the 
face of the banker’s accounts, that both he and Dr Franklin had 
given credit for receiving a million of livres more than the 
amount of expenditures reported by them. ‘That is, they had 
acknowledged the receipt of three millions from the French 
government, as a free gift, at the beginning of the mission, 
when only the two millions, which we have heretofore mention- 
ed as having been paid by quarterly instalments, were account- 
ed for. This fact was communicated to Franklin by the Sec- 
retary of Congress, and he was as much puzzled with it as the 
Secretary himself. He wrote to Mr Grand, the American 
banker in Paris, who had signed the receipt with him, atking 
for an explanation. Mr Grand was equally puzzled, and 
applied to M. Dureval, an officer in the treasury department of 
l'rance. The reply was, that from the books of the office it 
appeared, that three millions had been paid as a free gift, but 
that the payment of the first million was dated June 10th, 1776, 
six months before Dr Franklin arrived in France, and nearly 
seven before Mr Grand became the American banker. — It fol- 
lowed that neither of these gentlemen could be in any way im- 
plicated in the payment or expenditure. Count de Vergennes 
declined giving a copy of the receipt of this million, or the 
name of the person to whom it was paid, alleging this to be a 
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thing of no consequence, since the money was a gratuity, and 
nobody was held answerable for it. When Gouverneur Morris 
was minister in France from the United States several years af- 
terwards, he procured a copy of the receipt from the public of- 
fice, which showed the money to have been paid to Beaumar- 
chais, and this is the remnant of the celebrated claim of that 
individual and his heirs, which has been before Congress in 
one shape or another for more than half a century. We do 
not profess to give a history of this transaction, but merely to 
state such results as prove with what extreme injustice any in- 
jurious reflections were cast upon Dr Franklin respecting it. 
Lastly, it has been often said, and is sometimes repeated at 
this day, that Dr Franklin never settled his public accounts. 
In its spirit and purport this assertion is essentially false. Some 
months before Dr Frankiin left France, Mr Barclay, the 
American Consul to that country, arrived there, with full power 
and authority from Congress to liquidate and settle the ac- 
counts of all persons in Europe, who had been intrusted with 
the expenditure of the public money of the United States. 
Under this authority ke examined methodically the entire mass 
of Dr Franklin’s accounts. ‘The difference between the result 
of his investigation and the statement of Dr Franklin was seven 
sols, or about six cents, which by mistake the Doctor had over- 
charged. Mr Barclay was ready to close and finally settle the 
accounts, but, at Dr Franklin’s request, they were kept open 
for the inspection of Congress, because he believed there were 
other charges, which Congress ought rightfully to pay, but 
which Mr Barclay did not feel authorized to allow. Soon after 
his retusn, he sent his accounts to Congress, with a request 
that they might be examined, and the separate charges consid- 
ered. Congress delayed the examination, and a few months 
before his death, Franklin wrote to Congress on the subject, as 
follows; ‘Reports have for some time past been circulated 
here, and propagated in the newspapers, that I am greatly in- 
debted to the United States for large sums that had been put 
into my hands, and that I avoid a settlement. This, together 
with the little time one of my age may expect to live, makes it 
necessary for me to request earnestly, which I hereby do, that 
the Congress would be pleased, without further delay, to ex- 
amine those accounts, and if they find therein any article or 
articles which they do not understand or approve, that they 
would cause me to be acquainted with the same, that I may 
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have an opportunity of offering such explanations or reasons 
in support of them as may be in my power, and then that 
the accounts may be finally closed.’ Nothing more needs 
be added, we believe, to vindicate Dr Franklin from censure 
or suspicion in regard to this subject. 

We might pursue these inquiries through all their ramifica- 
tions, and we are confident that the result would in every in- 
stance contribute to exalt the character and brighten the fame 
of Franklin. Prejudice has done him a wrong, which time 
and truth will adjust. He was an early, a true, a steady, an 
enlightened friend to his country, and for half a century a most 
able and faithful defender of her liberties. The more his po- 
litical principles, designs, and acts are scrutinized, the more 
they will be found to demand the admiration, the respect, and 
the gratitude of his countrymen. 


A, hel LL , 


Art. [IX.—Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from 
the Papers of Tuomas Jerrerson. Edited by Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph. 4 vols. 8vo. Charlottesville. F. Carr 
& Co. 1829. 


Tue publication of this work has excited an uncommon de- 
gree of interest. Mr Jefferson was an active Jeader of pub- 
lic opinion, from his first appearance as a_ politician until the 
close of his political career, a period of forty years; and he 
continued to influence by his advice the course of public 
measures, long after he had withdrawn himself within the 
shade of private life. He has stood before two generations. 
The same political doctrines which he first espoused, he ad- 
vocated with persevering consistency long after most of those 
who were his original adherents or opponents had disappeared 
from the world. He survived to review the judgment which 
had been passed upon him by one age, and these posthumous 
documents will establish the rank which he is to hold in the 
estimation of the present age and of posterity. 

There are no subjects so attractive to our curiosity or our 
sympathy, as the fortunes and trials, the reflections and_pur- 
poses of eminent men. We love to watch their movements, 


as they appear conspicuously on the public stage, whether at 
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the head of armies, or uttering in the senate the public voice. 
We take an equal pleasure in following them into the retreat 
of the tent or the cabinet; to overhear secret debates and re- 
solves, which are to determine the course of great events and 
decide the destiny of a nation. But it is a luxury of curiosity 
to be able to accompany a great man in the relaxation of 
his private hours ; to be admitted under his roof, when he is 
relieved from the cares of office; to see him in the inter- 
course of domestic relations ;_ to notice the character of his 
mind, when released from the restraints of public exhibition ; to 
hear his soliloquies when he is eff his guard ; or gather from his 
confidence the maxims and lessons which are the result of his 
experience and reflection. ‘The world is not willing to lose 
sight of a conspicuous man, as soon as he is retired from of- 
fice. After the season of activity is past, there frequently re- 
mains the most valuable and interesting portion of life ; when 
passion having subsided, the mind can survey the past with 
unclouded view; can connect causes with their effects 5 can 
follow virtue through trials and obstructions to its reward 3 can 
discover wherefore prudence has failed and folly bas triumph- 
ed; and reconcile with the natural order of providence those 
events which have been called caprices of fortune. Had the 
Emperor Napoleon won the battle of Waterloo, he might have 
continued to hold his power, till the last pageant had con- 
ducted him to the vaults of St Dénis. The world would have 
lost that part of his story which now. forms its moral ; the 
shade which now gives relief and effect to the picture. The 
cruel state of security, in which the fears or the vengeance 
of his conquerors placed him, afforded to the last years of his 
life a leisure for calm retrospection, which successful ambition 
would not have allowed. He employed it in commentaries 
on his various fortune ; in divulging his secret designs ; unveiling 
the motives of his policy ; the. origin of his errors; in a word, 
in explaining the wonders of his reign. By becoming his own 
historian, he has made the last scene, the most useful of bis 
life. Had his seclusion been voluntary retirement, he would 
have acquired by his merit that interest, which the sympathy of 
the world has generally accorded to his misfortune. 

The eminent men, who have been willing to record the 
events of the times in which they were actors, and ingenuously 
to describe the part they took in them, have seldom resorted to 
a most natural expedient ; one which anticipates and supersedes 
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the task of historical composition. It consists merely in the 
arrangement of a series of their own epistolary correspondence. 
And yet letters have a natural charm which cannot well be 
transfused into methodical history; for we may affirm, that 
while it is a most difficult task of literature to give spirit to a 
long narration of eyents foreign to the writer, there are few 
letters written under the excitement of the occasion, which 
fail of that success. Such writers seize the interest before it 
evaporates. Events, as soon as they have gone by and satis- 
fied our curiosity, lose some lines of their first impression. 
Hopes or apprehensions, which once brought them near to us, 
gradually subside, and at Jength what first enlisted the feelings 
becomes, by lapse of time, a matter of speculation. So. that 
it is a vain effort, which the historian makes, to impart to re- 
mote transactions the animation they once possessed. ‘The 
colors have faded and cannot be perfectly revived. ‘The bota- 
nist who describes flowers from the rich herbarium of Lin- 
neus, may accurately show their distinctive characters, but 
their tints and forms, and all that delighted the eye, are lost. 
It is this curiosity to view the thought exactly as it springs up 
and unfolds itself in the mind, that is the source of the pleasure 
peculiar to epistolary writing. The effusions of friendship, the 
impulses of passion, common occurrences, and domestic in- 
cidents are attractive, when related without affectation of ele- 
gance or feeling. It is on this principle, that so many of the 
foenilion letters of Ci icero, not intended to Jast beyond the oc- 
casions on which they were written, have been ‘handed down 
to posterity, while all his historical works have been suffered to 
disappear and be irrecoverably lost. 

The correspondence of Mr Jefferson, contained in these 
volumes, commenced in the year 1775, and continued almost 
without interruption till June, 1826. He secured the advan- 
tage of perpetuating the part which he held in it, by the uni- 
form practice of retaining copies of his own letters. As they 
Were written mostly on political topics which occupied the public 
attention at their several dates; and the writer was, during a 
long life, intimately conversant with two eventful revolutions, the 
American and French; deeply interested in the fate of our 
country during its subsequent difficulties and divisions ; and one 
of the principal organs of administration under the constitution 
of the United States, the consummation and reward of so much 
effort ; these letters, addressed to the most distinguished men 
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of the age, must furnish very important and interesting mate- 
rials for history. But political subjects never excluded from the 
mind of Mr Jefferson those which were still more congenial to it ; 
the researches of philosophy, the developement of the mind, the 
discussion of morals, and whatever he thought would contribute 
to the benefit of mankind. The most impressive of his letters 
are those dictated by the kind and paternal feelings that dis- 
tinguished his character 5 in which, without epee or dis- 
guise, he gives his advice on the subject of education and 
conduct to those who regarded him as their friend and Mentor. 
He makes the following remarks in a letter to one of them on 
the subject of travel. 

‘This makes men wiser, but less happy. When men of sober 
age travel, they gather knowledge, which they may apply usefully 
for their country ; but they are subject ever after to recollections 
mixed with regret; their affections are weakened by being ex- 
tended over more objects; and they learn new habits which 
cannot be gratified when they return home. Young men who 
travel are exposed to all these inconveniences in a higher degree, 
to others still more serious, and do not acquire that wisdom for 
which a previous foundation is requisite, by repeated and just ob- 
servations at home. ‘The glare of pomp and pleasure is analogous 
to the motion of the blood ; it absorbs all their affection and at- 
tention; they are torn from it as from the only good in this 
world, and return to their home as toa place of exile and con- 
demnation. ‘Their eyes are for ever turned back to the object 
they have lost, and its recollection poisons the residue of their 
lives. Their first and most delicate passions are hackneyed on 
unworthy objects here, and they carry home the dregs, insufficient 
to make themselves or any body else happy. Add to this, that a 
habit of idleness, an inability to apply themselves to business is 
acquired, and renders them useless to themselves and their coun- 
try. These observations are founded in experience. There is 
no place where your pursuit of knowledge will be so little ob- 
structed by foreign objects, as in your own country, nor any, 
wherein the virtues of the heart will be less exposed to be weak- 
ened. Be good, be learned, and be industrious, and you will not 
want the aid of travelling to render you precious to your country, 
dear to your friends, happy within yourself. I repeat my advice, 
to take a great deal of exercise, and on foot. Health is the first 
requisite after morality.” Vol ar. pp. 218, 219. 

To expose in one view the state of the thoughts, opinions, 
and motives, during a whole life, would be to most men an un- 
willing and hazardous undertaking. Yet the faithful exhibition 
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of letters written in a long series of years, in every variety of 
fortune, in the confidence of secrecy as well as unreserved as- 
surance, does in fact present the entire character. Most men 
at the ap proach of death are desirous that those papers which 
have survived the topics on which they were written, though 
they might be peruse ‘d without discredit, should be destroy ed. 
The memorials of former tines of health, activity, and pleasure, 
are taken up with the melancholy reflection, that the occasions 
are gone, and they are consigned to the flames with the hope, 
that, without their aid, our friends will hold us in their “spe 
by the recollection of all the merit they have witnessed in us, 
and allow our faults to pass into indulgent oblivion. But Mr 
Jefferson, anticipating the claim which the interest or curiosity 
of the public would make upon his posthumous papers, volun- 
tarily yielded them for publication ; and conscious that he had 
put no disguise on his opinions when living, he felt no appre- 
hension from an exposure of them after his death. 

Prefixed to Mr Jefferson’s correspondence is a summary 
biography from his own pen, of which the principal events are 
now generally known. It appears, his early acquisitions as an 
accomplished scholar were due chiefly to his own efforts, as- 
sisted with less than the usual aid from instructers. Before 
he was fifteen years old, he lost his father. At the age of 
seventeen he was placed at the university of William and Ma- 
ry, where he remained only two years. ‘The want of parental 
protection, however, was more than compensated by the spirit 
of determination and self-dependence which the necessity of 
personal effort inspired, and by the friendship of a few distin- 
guished persons, which his unfolding merit attracted. His early 
instructer, Dr Small, to whoin he acknowlet dges most grate- 
fully his obligation for the first views he had ¢ of the expan- 
sion of science and of philosophy,’ procured him the acquaint- 
ance of George Wythe. ‘This excellent and learned man di- 
rected his legal studies, and introduced bim to the notice of 
the public. He became a member of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia in 1769; and his progress through all the honors which 
his native state could bestow to the highest dignities recog- 
nised by the American republic, was as rapid as the march of 
the revolution. His name was associated with its great events. 
He was among the first to commit himself and his future des- 
a on the great question of resistance to the encroachments 
of arbitrary prerogative, and of the right of the people to gov- 
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ern themselves. ‘The instructions which he submitted to the 
Convention of Virginia for the government of their deputies to 
the first Congress, and the Declaration of Independence which 
he penned, are the avowals of principles he first imbibed—the 
principles of republican government. Jt was not owing to dis- 
appointment in his hopes of preferment, the chagrin of having his 
merits neglected by the pride of am aristocracy, or oppressed 
by the influence of the crown, that he espoused the popular 


cause. Among his first intimate friends was the Governor of 


the state, Fauquier. ¢ With him, and at his table, Dr Small 
and Mr Wythe, his amici omnium horarum, and myself,’ says 
Mr Jefferson, ‘formed a parte quarrée, and to the bisbicual 
conversations on these occasions | owed much instruction.’ 
Till the war actually began, his principles allowed him to ad- 
vocate colonial connexion with England; and to recognise in 
that power the right to direct the external commerce of the 
country. But all control over the essential privileges of free- 
men, the right of making laws for the government of their per- 
sons and the protection “of their property, he considered arbi- 
trary and inadmissible. Ina letter to John Randolph, Esq. 
then in England (1775), he says, 

‘I wish no false sense of honor, no ignorance of our real inten- 
tions, no vain hope that partial concessions of right will be accept- 
ed, may induce the ministry to trifle with accommodation till it 
shall be out of their power ever to accommodate. If, indeed, 
Great Britain, disjoined from her colonies, be 2. match for the most 
potent nations of Europe, with the colonies thrown into their scale, 
they may go on securely. But if they are not assured of this, it 
would be certainly unwise, by trying the event of another cam- 
paign, to risk our accepting a foreign aid, which pe rhaps may not 
be obtainable but on condition of eve rlasting avulsion trom Great 
Britain. ‘This would be thought a hard condition to those who 
still wish for reunion with their parent country. I am sincerely 
one of those, and would rather be in dependence on Great Britain, 
properly limited, than on any nation upon earth, or than on no 
nation. But I am one of those, too, who, rather than submit to 
the rights of legislating for us, assumed by the British Parliament, 
and which late ¢ experience has shown they will so cruelly exere Ise, 
would lend my hand to sink the whole island in the ocean.’ Vol. |. 
p 151. 

The belief of Mr Jefferson that all legitimate government 
is founded ou the consent of the people, and subject to their 
control, was not less firm than his conviction of the duty of en- 
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lightening the public mind, and of removing those institutions 
which obstruct the liberal expansion of the intellect. La his 
native state, it was due to him thiat the first restraints were 
taken from religion. He advocated and partially effected the 
vassing of laws for the systematic diffusion of knowledge by 
schools of useful instruction. He assisted in reducing the in- 
artificial mass of laws into a consistent and intelligible code, 
clearing a pathway through its perplexities, and breaking up 
the covers of chicanery. As the law of primogeniture, aided 
in its operation by that of entails, had, by acc sumulating and 
perpetuating property in certain brane shes of families, produced 
a species of _aristocr acy, he succeeded in having them both 
repealed. uxtirpating thus the weeds which encumbered 
the ground, he prepared it for the growth of republican 
principles. In old countries, institutions acquire by age, which 
always Inspires veneration, though it protect error, so firm 
a hold on the prejudices of mankind, that the reformation 
of an abuse is rarely effected at once. Innovation is admitted 
only by compromise. An unsightly ruin is retained, lest its re- 
moval weaken the support of some better edifice. Prescrip- 
tion becomes right, and ancient usage is an argument against 
further improvement. Bat in Vi irginia, the respect for the i in- 
stitutions and forms of society, which had been modelled on 
those of England, gradually yielded to the growing conviction 
that they were not congenial to the spirit of the age, nor com- 
patible with the character of the people. Mr Jefferson, over- 
coming the obstinate resistance made by the patrons of the an- 
cient system of laws, at length introduced one more liberal and 
republican. All this he accomplished, not by the force of pop- 
ular eloquence, gaining a tumultuous and unreflecting vote. 
He was not distinguished as a public speaker. His voice did 
not possess the strength nor the intonations necessary to pro- 
duce great popular effect. His influence was the force of an 
intellect exerting itself in written appeals to the understanding, 
or in unambitious discussions which carried persuasion by their 
candor and good sense. ‘Those who excelled more in decla- 
mation, and took the lead in debate, not unfrequently received 
their instructions, without perhaps being aware of it, from Mr 
Jefferson ; who could give counsel with so courteous and i insin- 
uating an address, as to control, without offending, the pride of 
opinion. 

The principal attempt in which his philanthropic efforts were 
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unsuccessful, was the gradual emancipation of slaves, and the 
immediate inhibition of the traffic ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that in his draft of the Decliration of Independence e, one of the 
grievances charged upon the abjured sovereign was the con- 
stant negative which he put upon all Jaws passed in the colo- 
nies for the abolition of the slave-trade. His advocacy of the 
cause of the slaves is a proof, if any were wanting, that “his mo- 
tive for reform was not the desire of populi WILY, and that he was 
not disposed to flatter public opinion in order to obtain its sup- 
port. On the contrary, he dared to attack it in a point where 
it was the most sensitive and intractable. In espousing the 
cause of the slaves he excited for the most part the jealousy of 
their masters. He could have no motive but the honor of his 
country and the impulse of humanity. 

Mr Jefferson laid the basis of freedom in the mind. He 
knew all nations were not prepared for it. When he arrived 
in France and saw the people so blinded by superstition and 
ignorance as not to perceive their wrongs, thou; v}) they were 
loaded with burthens of church and state which prostrate d them 
to the earth, he did not suppose them capable of enjoying the 
benefits of a free government. And lately, when he saw the 
insurgent inhabitants of South America united in the effort to 
break from their colonial bondage, he expressed his apprehen- 
sions that they were not suflicie nly enlightened to be ¢ capable 
of forming and supporting : a government of their choice. ‘The 
only alternative, which it is the misfortune of most nations to pos- 
sess after a successful revolt, is anarchy or absolute power. 
They acquiesce in the authority of any one who, by force or 
corruption, has obtained predominance, and who will employ it 
in protecting them from the license of each other. It is the 
people who give character to institutions, and the confidence 
which Mr Jefferson had in the intelligence and good sense of 
the people of these states confirmed his belief in the adaptation 
of a free government to them. He wrote to Mr Adams, 


‘I have been amusing myself latterly with reading the volumin- 
ous letters of Cicero. ‘They certainly breathe the purest effusions 
of an exalted patriot, while the parricide Cesar is lost in odious con- 
trast. When the enthusiasm, however, kindled by Cicero’s pen 
and principles subsides into cool reflection, I ask myself, what was 
that governmeut which the virtues of Cice ro were so zealous to 
restore, and the ambition of Cesar to subvert? And if Cesar 
had been as virtuous as he was daring and sagacious, what could 
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he, even in the plenitude of his usurped power, have done to lead 
his fellow-citizens into good government? I do not say to re- 
store it, because they never had it, from the rape of the Sabines 
to the ravages of the Cesars. If their people indeed had been, 
like ourselves, enlightened, peaceable, and really free, the an- 
swer would be obvious. ‘“ Restore independence to all your for- 
eign conquests, relieve Italy from the government of the rabble 
of Rome, consult it as a nation entitled to self-government, and 
do its will.” But steeped in corruption, vice, and venality, as the 
whole nation was (and nobody had done more than Cesar to cor- 
rupt it), what could even Cicero, Cato, Brutus, have done, had 
it been referred to them to establish a good government for their 
country?! ‘They had no ideas of government themselves but of 
their degenerate Senate, nor the pe ople of liberty, but of the fac- 
tious opposition of their Tribunes. ‘They had afterwards their 
Tituses, their 'Trajans and Antoninuses, who lad the will to make 
them happy, and the powe r to mould their government into a good 
and permanent form. But it would seem as if they could not see 
their way clearly to do it. No government can continue good, 
but under the control of the people; and their people were so de- 
moralized and depraved, as to be incapable of exercising a whole- 
some control. ‘Their reformation, then, was to be taken up ab 
incunabulis. ‘Their minds were to be informed by education what 
is right and what wrong; to be encouraged in habits of virtue, 

and deterred from those of vice, by the dread of punishments, pro- 
portioned, indeed, but irremissible; in all cases, to follow truth 
as the only safe guide, and to eschew error, which bewilders us in 
one false consequence after another in endless succession. ‘These 
are the inculcations necessary to render the people a sure basis 
for the structure of order and good government. But this would 
have been an operation of a generation or two, at least, within 
which period would have succeeded many Neros and Commo- 
duses, who would have quashed the whole process. I confess, 

then, I can neither see what Cicero, Cato, and Brutus, united and 

uncontrolled, could have devised to lead their people into good 

government, nor how this enigma can be solved, nor how further 
shown why it has been the fate of that de lightful country never to 

have known to this day, and through a course of five and twenty 

hundred years, the history of which we possess, one single day of 

free and rational government. Your intimacy ‘with their history, 

ancient, middle, and modern, your familiarity with the improve- 

ments in the science of government at this time, will enable you, 

if any body, to go back “with our principles and opinions to the 

times of Cicero, Cato, and Brutus, and tell us by what process these 

great and virtuous men could have led so unenlightened and vi- 

tiated a people into freedom and good government, ef eris mihi 
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magnus Apollo. Cura ut valeas, et tibi persuadeas carissimum ie 
mihi esse.’ Vol. iv. pp. 319, 3820. 

Mr Jefferson’s mind partook of the character which he wish- 
ed to communicate to society. His speculations all manifest 
a feeling of independence, which allowed no authority to re- 
strain him in the indulgence of his thoughts. It 1s remarkable, 
that he never quotes the opinion of any other as the foundation 
or motive of his own. In whatever respect he held the repu- 
tation of the great or learned, he did not pay them the deference 
of receiving their belief or their doctrines without investigation ; 
for there are few fancies so extravagant in morals or philoso- 
phy, as not to have received, at some period or other, the 
countenance of great names, and to have been allowed by their 

sanction to pass current in society. Men learn early to give 
up their understanding, and relieve themselves from doubt by 
reposing their confidence on superior authority. Education, 
too often begins by dictating to the infant intellect what is 
above its comprehension, and, with the best designs on the part 
of parents and instructers, the young are expec ted to express 
their conviction before their judgment can be informed. ‘Thus 
is produced a most unhappy inversion of the operations of the 
mind. Assent is made to precede inquiry, and the young, in- 
stead of being wise, are made credulous. As the good Catho- 
lic repeats his Latin prayers, which he does not understand, with 
ignorant devotion, so many among us are taught to attach im- 
portance to professions, the meaning of which they do not 
know, and thus cultivate an early disposition to become either 
hypocrites or bigots. 

Mr Jefferson recommends to a young friend and relative a 
habit of the mind which allows the greatest indulgence to the 
spirit of research, tempered at the same time by just apprehen- 
sions of error or deceit,—a habit which is called by those who 
practice it free inquiry, and by those who condemn it, free 
thinking. 

Mr Jefferson has certainly expressed his belief and his 
doubts on religious subjects without restraint. In dissenting 
from the opinion of others whose piety and wisdom are entitled 
to veneration, he has not undertaken to advance his own with 
the pride or bitterness of a sectary. He has not condescended 
to disguise his sentiments for fear of provoking opposition, nor 
has he been ambitious to obtrude them on the public in the 
conceit of making converts. 
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We wish not to conceal, nor would it be worthy of our candor, 
in reviewing the writings of Mr Jefferson, to attempt to conceal 
the fact, that his sentiments upon some points of the Christian 
religion are hostile to our own; nor is it to be inferred, that, 
because we advocate the liberty of unrestrained discussion of 
even the most sacred subjects, that we feel any complaisance for 
some of the conclusions to which he arrived. It is in dissent- 
ing from him that we recommend a latitude of investigation, 
which will evince the confidence of the advocate, and result in 
the best vindication of the cause. Why should we suspend 
the exercise of our highest faculties upon a subject infinitely 
important above all others; and do religion the discredit of sup- 
posing that, lest we become skeptical by inquiry, prudence 
would recommend a quiescent submission of the understanding ? 

There is no medium; men must either form opinions for 
themselves or adopt those of others; and the history of the 
world from the earliest period shows that they have generally 
taken the latter alternative. In the ages of polytheisin, it was 
the policy of the priests, in conspiracy with the civil govern- 
ment, to place religion, not in the heart or in the understanding, 
but in the imagination. ‘The beautiful fables of mythology 
were interwoven with history, and made the subject of popular 
poetry. ‘They were ever present to the sight as well as mem- 
ory. ‘They were painted on their walls and engraven on the 
festal bowl. ‘The pomp of ceremonies, the imposing mystery 
of rites, all supposed that religious impressions were to enter 
the wind through the senses ; and so far was reason from be- 
Ing consulted, that things mysterious and impenetrable were in- 
tentionally introduced into the religious creed for the purpose 
of withdrawing it from the province of the understanding. If 
an impartial and philosophic view be cast over the histor y of 
the Christian church previous to the reformation, what is the 
impression produced by the manner in which the human un- 
derstanding has been treated by the pious frauds, the interpo- 
lations and perversion of Scripture, the fabulous legends, the 
prodigies, the miracles operated by the saints during their 
lives, and, after death, by their relics? Since the reformation, 
how many various and opposing doctrines have been added to 
the Christian faith, incomprehensible subtilues, and metaphys- 
ical speculations, which neither cousulted the nature of man 
nor the attributes of the Deity. These have been the more 
delusive, since they have gratified that love of the marvellous, 
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which is the infirmity of weak minds, and even of contempla- 
tive minds of more vigor; for they love to stray on mystic 
ground, and to lose heriecives in the pursuit of dreamy ab- 
stractions. Mr Jefferson, therefore, exhorts his young friend 
to begin by an impartial and rational exatnination of the first 
prine iples of the religion of nature as well as revelation; and 
cautions him not to allow his i: nagination to become excite 7 
till his understanding shall be consuited on a subject where er- 
ror is fatal, and where, if he adopt without examination the te- 
nets of another, he must bear all the responsibility himself, 


These principles of Mr Jefferson cannot be censured 3 for if 
inquiry be pe ripitted, who shall undertake to limit the ex assin of 


lawful research? No Christian, able to give a reason for his 
faith, will allow he has received any portion of it from human 
dictation. For as we believe religion to be the noblest em- 
ployment of the understanding, the basis of the best affections, 
and the source of our highest happiness and hopes, so we feel 
that any obstruction, either on the part of sects, associations, or 
the state, to fair and candid research into its truth and extent, 
is an infringement of the best human liberty, the liberty of con- 
science. 

Mr Jefferson was opposed to what be conceived to be cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, bat not to the precepts of our Savior, 
nor his character in the light in which he viewed it. ‘These 
he held in the highest admiration. In one of the conversations 
which, during the intervals of public cares, he was in the habit 
of having with his friend, Dr Rush, on moral and philosophical 
subjects, he promised to give him in writing his views of the 
Christian religion. In accomplishing this, he formed in his 
inind a comparison of Christianity with the ethics of the most 
celebrated philosophers of antiquity. ‘The appearance some 
time after of Dr Priestly’s treatise of ‘ Socrates and Jesus Com- 
pared,’ which anticips ated one branch of his design, reminded him 
of his engagement. He therefore communicated to Dr Rush, in 
a letter (of April, 1803), ‘a syllabus of an estimate of the merit 
of the doctrines of Jesus compared with those of others.? ‘This 
he confided to his friend, with a request that he would not allow 
it to be expose od to the public view, and subjected to malignant 
perversions of its meaning. For he complained that the spirit 
of party had made every sentiment of his a theme for misrep- 
resentation; and as, on the one hand, he did not intend by 
such an exposure to second the designs of those who wished 
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to draw his religious tenets before the public, he did not in- 
cline, on the eitier, to recognise the right of the public to erect 
itself into an Inquisition over religious opinions. ‘This estimate 
is concluded in the four following articles ; 

‘1. He corrected the Deism of the Jews, confirming them in 
their belief of one only God, and giving them juster notions of his 
attributes and government. 

‘2. His mora! doctrines, relating to kindred and friends, were 
more pure and perfect than those of the most correct of the phi- 
losophers, and greatly more so than those of the Jews; and they 
went far beyond both in inculcating universal philanthropy, not 
only to kindred and frie nds, to ne ighbors and countrymen, but to 
all mankind, gathering all into one family, under the bonds of lov e, 

charity, peace, common wants, and common aids. <A develope- 
ment of this head will evince the peculiar superiority of the system 
of Jesus over all others. 

‘3. The precepts of philosophy and of the Hebrew code laid 
hold of actions only. He pushed his scrutinies into the heart of 
man, erected his tribunal in the region of his thoughts, and puri- 
fied the waters at the fountain head. 

‘4. He taught emphatically the doctrine of a future state, which 
was either doubted or disbelieved by the Jews, and wielded it with 
efficacy as an important incentive supplementary to the other mo- 
tives to moral conduct.’ Vol. 1. p. 509. 

It was when the French people were in vain attempting to 
establish a new government, that Mr Jefferson received the 
account of the formation and adoption of the constitution of the 
United States. His experience in America of the inadequacy 
of the first confederation to promote the common welfare co- 
incided with the opinion he found prevailing in Europe. The 
Congress had no authority to enforce its engagements inde- 
pendent of the sovereign pleasure of each state, and having no 
direct revenue, the public credit was reduced to a degree un- 
worthy of the country. Mr Jefferson was mortified to see in 
the comte rendu of Mr Necker, that neither the principal nor 
the interest of the sum due by us to France could be relied 
on with any assurance; and it will scarcely be credited that he 
Was subjected to the inportunities of the French gentlemen 
who had served in our armies, for trifling arrears, which be had 
not funds to satisfy. It may, then, be well conceived with 
What satisfaction he heard of the adoption of a constitution, 
combining in independent organization all the powers essential 
to good government, and presenting us to foreign nations in a 
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character of union respectable for its force, rich in its resources, 
and competent to all its engagements. Not that he looked with 
despondence upon his country at any time. When left by the 
war in a state of waste, exhausted by ourselves, and ravaged 
by the enemy, he yet saw imperishable riches in the quality ut 
the soil and ihe enterprise of its inhabitants. When our credit 
was most depreciated in Kurope, he insisted there were no 
funds in the world so secure for the investment of capital as 
our own; and at length when discontent in Massachusetts 
broke out in insurrection, he was so far from dreading its con- 
sequences, that he turned it into an ingenious argument in 
favor of the stability of our government. 

‘Wonderful is the effect of impudent and persevering lying. 
The British ministry have so long hired their gazetteers to repeat 
and model into every form lies about our being in anarchy, that 
the world has at length believed them. the English nation has be- 
lieved them, the ministers themselves have come to believe them, 
and what its more wondertul, we have believed them ourselves. 
Yet where does this anarchy exist?) Where did it ever exist, ex- 
cept in the single instance of Massachusetts? And can history 
produce an instance of rebellion so honorably conducted? I say 
nothing of its motives. ‘They were founded in ignorance, not 
wickedness. God forbid we should ever be twenty years without 
such a rebellion. ‘The people cannot be all and always well-in- 
formed. The part which is wrong wil! be discontented in propor- 
tion to the importance of the facts they misconceive. If they re- 
main quiet under such misconceptions, it is a lethargy, the fore- 
runner of death to the public liberty. We have had thirteen 
states independent for eleven years. ‘There has been one rebel- 
lion. That comes to one rebellion in a ce ntury and a half for 
each state. What country before ever existed a century and a 
half without a rebellion? And what country can preserve its lib- 
erties, if its rulers are not warned from time to time that this people 
preserve the spirit of resistance? Let them take arms. The 
remedy is to set them right as to facts, pardon and pacify them. 
What signify a few lives lost ina century cr two? The tree of lib- 
erty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots 
and tyrants. I[t is its natural manure. Our convention has been 
too much impressed by the insurrection of Massachusetts; and on 
the spur of the moment, they are setting up a kite to keep ‘the hen- 
yard in order. I hope in God this article will be rectified before 
the new constitution is accepted.’ Vol. 1. pp. 267, 268. 


It was the conviction of Mr Jefferson, that government is 
generally more disposed to encroach on the privileges of the 
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people, than the people are to resist the prerogatives of govern- 
ment; that those who possess power are naturally inclined to in- 
crease it; and that the best men cannot be indulged with it un- 
less circumscribed by the most jealous restraints. He never 
seems to have had any apprehension lest the constitution of the 
United States should not convey powers adequate to govern- 
ment. ‘Though it was the weakness of the first confederation 
that caused alarm for our safety, and its feeble steps were sup- 
ported only by the voluntary aid of the states, which gathered 
round it from a sense of common danger, but when this was 
removed, withdrew themselves, each to act its pari in the new 
character of sovereignty. Still the fears of Mr Jefferson were 
directed against the unwarrantable extension and abuse of au- 
thority. ‘The menacing pretensions of the British Parliament 
had inclined him to dwell more upon the grievances than the 
benefits accruing from government. His early apprehensions 
were turned to this source of alarm. His patriotism took this 
channel. His mind, operated upon by this powerful sentiment, 
seemed to acquire a permanent bias, as the oak, long exposed 
to the force of a wind prevalent in one quarter, at length be- 
comes permanently inclined in that direction. 

This jealousy of authority, however, did not prevent him 
from giving his approbation of all the powers which are enu- 
merated in the constitution of the United States. There is 
not one which he would have withdrawn from it. Being 
abroad during the contests which, on this question, agitated the 
country, and, absorbing all other feelings and interests, divided 
it into two great parties, he had the advantage of standing on 
neutral ground, and of forming the judgment of a dispassionate 
observer. His friends and all whose favor he valued were ar- 
rayed on opposite sides, and his opinion was awaited with 
much interest. On a question so delicate, had he been ca- 
pable of disguising his sentiments, he might have answered 
with diplomatic evasion and avoided all offence. His responses 
might have been so oracular and ambiguous, as to be inter- 
preted in favor of either party, and not to commit him in any 
event. But it is certainly honorable to the character of Mr 
Jefferson, that, while the success of the constitution was yet 
doubtful, approving it as a whole, he nevertheless took the re- 
sponsibility of stating objections ; not addressed secretly to the 
disaffected, but openly to its’ friends and supporters. Before 
the government went into operation he wished to place around 
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it additional guards, lest it should pass its legitimate bounds, 
There were certain fearful prerogatives, which, lest govern- 
ment might incautiously assume them, he wished distinctly to 
denounce and place beyond its reach; as the prudent physi- 
cian marks and Jabels poisons, carefully separating them from 
innocent medicines. He wished to see inserted into the con- 
stitution a bill of rights, recognising certain essential and in- 


alienable privileges of the people and of the states. Most of 


these were afterwards, by general consent, made part of the 
constitution. Further reflection suggested to him other arti- 
cles of pr ecaution, giving more explicit security to the freedom 
of speech and of writing, exempting them from all restraint 
except where ‘facts were alleged injurious to individuals, or 
the peace of the confederacy with foreign nations’; a further 
extension of the trial by jury to all cases of admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, except where a foreigner should be interested ; additional 
provisions for the speedy operation of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus ; precise limits to the extension of monopolies ; a declara- 
tion that all troops of the United States should be ipso facto 
disbanded at the expiration of the term of service limited by 
Congress ; and, finally, a prohibition that any but native citi- 
zens should serve in our armies in time of peace. But his 
predominant apprehension was, lest the president, being eli- 
gible from term to term, should at length contrive to retain his 
office during life, and ultimately to transmit it to his heirs. 
But the example of Washington, who retired after a second 
election, followed by the general sentiment that a longer con- 
tinuance would be in any successor an invidious pretension, 
induced Mr Jefferson to wave this objection. He therefore 
approved the constitution, as far as it recognised the rights of 
the states and people, most cordiaily ; in its other aspects, 
with some hesitation. He wished it success, and believed that 
future experience would discover and remedy any latent de- 
fects. The following extract gives the state of his opinions on 
this subject as early as the year 1788. 

‘The conduct of Massachusetts has been noble. She accepted 
the constitution, but voted that it should stand as a perpetual 
instruction to her delegates to endeavor to obtain such and such 
reformations ; and the minority, though very strong both in 
numbers and abilities, declared viritim and seriatim, that, ac- 
knowledging the principle that the majority must give the law, 
they would now support the new constitution with their tongues, 
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and with their blood, if necessary. I was much pleased with 
many and essential parts of this instrument from the beginning. 
But I thought I saw in it many faults, great and small. What 
I have read and reflected has brought me over from several of 
my objections, of the first moment, and to acquiesce under seme 
others. ‘Two only remain, of essential consideration, to wit, the 
want of a bill of rights, and the expunging the principle of neces- 
sary rotation in the offices of president and senator. At first, I 
wished that when nine states should have accepted the consti- 
tution, so as to insure us what is good in it, the other four 
might hold off till the want of the bill of rights, at least, might 
be supplied. But Iam now convinced that the plan of Massa- 
chusetts is the best, that is, to accept and to amend afterwards. 
If the states which were to decide after her should all do the same, 
it is impossible but they must obtain the essential amendments. It 
will be more difficult, if we lose this instrument, to recover what 
is good in it, than to correct what is bad, after we shall have 
adopted it. It has, therefore, my hearty prayers, and I wait 
with anxiety for news of the votes of Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. ‘There is no doubt that General Washington will 
accept the presidentship; though he is silent on the subject.’ 
Vol. u. p. 319. 


But it appears that subsequent experience discovered two 
germs of evil, which at first escaped the penetration of Mr 
Jefferson. ‘These were the implied powers deemed necessary 
to the execution of those expressly given, and the indepen- 
dent tenure of the judiciary. The constitution, in giving Con- 
gress specific powers for certain objects of legislation, “allows 
it ‘to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the enumerated powers.’ This incidental or supple- 
mentary authority, being applicable to an infinite variety of acts, 
could not be particularly defined. Mr Jefferson conceived, it 
enabled Congress merely to use such means as should be ab- 
solutely necessary to execute the powers expressly given, and 
without which the latter would be nugatory. ‘The construction, 
however, which has prevailed, has extended the compass of 
these means, so as to comprehend all those which are useful 
and conducive to legitimate purposes, as well as those absolute- 
ly necessary. 'The first case in which a questionable applica- 
tion was made of the implied powers of Congress, was the es- 
tablishment of a national bank. It was on this occasion that 
Mr Jefferson, and those whose political opinions he represent- 
ed, made a loud remonstrance against this alarming extension 
of the constitution. They asserted that the construction, which 
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permitted this act of the national legislature, was one which 
would break down all the barriers erected to circumscribe the 
authority of the federal government and protect the rights of 
the states and the people ; that Congress would then enter in- 
to a boundless field of power, irresistible and without control. 
Such was the opinion which Mr Jefferson, while Secretary of 
State, delivered to General Washington. He concluded it by 
the candid avowal, that, unless the President should be satis- 
fied by a comparison of the arguments for and against the bill 
in question, that it was unconstitutional, a just respect for the 
legislature should induce him to concur in its opinion. 

Another unauthorized assumption of implied power was, in 
the opinion of Mr Jefferson, that of making roads, canals, and 
other internal improvements, within the jurisdiction of the 
several states. He regarded the inference as unfounded, that, 
because Congress has power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare,’ it has the power to do 
whatever it may think would promote the public good. That 
the meaning of the constitution was, that taxes were to be laid 
in order to pay the debts and provide for the general welfare, 
in other words, that the power conveyed was confined to the 
raising the revenue, and that the common defence and wel- 
fare were the purposes for which the revenue was to be raised ; 
and that the construction, which would give Congress the gen- 
eral power of providing for the common good, would super- 
sede all the other enumerated powers, and extend the authority 
of government without limitation. 

It is certainly creditable to the wise foresight of the framers 
of the constitution, that so few acts of legislation of consider- 
able importance should have been occasions of doubt, whether 
they were included within the delegated powers; and it is 
equally honorable to the general government, that there are not 
more subjects on which it can be pretended it has exceeded 
its limits. Yet most of these measures were offensive to Mr 
Jefferson, not so much because he thought them objectionable 
in themselves, as violations, in his opinion, of the constitution. 
In a protest, therefore, which he proposed to submit to the 
legislature of Virginia, he consented that the authority to make 
internal improvements should be comprised in an article to be 
added to the constitution by the legitimate majority of the 
states. ‘he construction of Congress, however, upon these 
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subjects, seems to be already acceded to by the public ; if such 
an inference may be drawn from the acquiescence manifested 
in the repeated exercise of these powers. It being competent 
to any state to submit a proposition explanatory of the consti- 
tution, which, by obtaining a concurrence of the legitimate 
number, becomes a part of the constitution, a most salutary 
preventive is thus furnished against the permanent admission of 
any unconstitutional doctrine ; and that no such proposition on 
these subjects has been made with success, is a proof, that, in 
the opinion of the people, no manifest usurpation has been 
committed. 

The second evil, which Mr Jefferson regarded as formidable 
in the constitution, was the great independence of the judiciary. 
He feared that the judges, holding their offices during good 
behavior, and being subject to removal only by impeachment 
and a vote of two thirds of the Senate, would feel that they 
possessed a freehold interest in the government; that however 
virtuous and enlightened, they would hardly be impartial in the 
decision of constitutional questions ; and that, withont being 
conscious of the influence of their political connexion, they 
would involuntarily incline to augment the authority of the gen- 
eral government, and increase their own jurisdiction. He 
therefore thought their appointment ought to be limited to 
‘four or six years, and renewable by the President and Sen- 
ate.’ ‘They would thus, in his opinion, feel more dependence 
on the people, who, if dissatisfied with their conduct, would 
cause them to fail of a second appointment. In the indepen- 
dence of the English judges so much praised, he saw no argu- 
ment for that of our own; for there they were placed above 
the control of the crown for the benefit of the nation; but 
here, he contended, it was for the benefit of the people that 
the judges should be under their control. These views seem to 
have been adopted by Mr Jefferson after there had arisen some 
unfortunate collision between the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and his own opinions ; an accident 
which would not be so likely to occur in the case of judges hold- 
ing their offices at the pleasure of the executive. But it was . 
to prevent subserviency in the judiciary to the other depart- 
ments, that it was made codrdinate and independent. The 
conduct of the judges of Charles the Second and James the 
Second was in the recollection of the framers of the constitu- 
tion. They intended that the judges should decide according 
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to their own opinion, and not according to the inclination of 
the other branches of the government, and for that cause re- 
moved them from all influence of fear or hope. What is the 
duty of the judiciary? It is to decide between the constitution 
and the government, on the one hand; and on the other, be- 
tween the government and the people ; and is it believed, that 
judges, who depend on their scanty salaries for subsistence, 
will not be insensibly inclined to the wishes of those, to whose 
disposal their offices are to be periodically consig med ? Are 
we yet to learn, that men, even those who have a character to 
lose, change their opinions and their principles for the purpose 
of recommending themselves to the choice of the President 
and Senate of the United States? Such a tenure of office 
would at once sink the character of the judge into that of the 
political partisan. ‘The decisions of our court upon constitu- 
tional law would command no more respect than the politica! 
judgments of Wright and Jeffries do at present. Besides, 

the evil apprehended be, that the judiciary, as at present con- 
stituted, is too inclined to stretch the prerogatives of the gene- 
ral government, why should it be supposed, that a greater de- 
pendence upon the President and Senate would operate as a 
check upon that propensity? Are they permanently exempt 
from the spirit of aggrandizement, charged against those who 
exercise power ? Does the share, which the “judicial depart- 
ment holds in the general government, produce a disposition 
adverse to the pretensions of the states ; and that, which the 
executive holds in the same government, create opposite tenden- 
cies? On the contrary, is it not a fact, that, in most instances, 
since the formation of the government, the chief magistrate of 
the United States has been more disposed, after his entry into 
office, to extend the sphere of general authority than before? 
On the questions of the national bank and internal improve- 
ments, has he not acquiesced in doctrines which, before the 
possession of office, were considered by him unconstitutional 
assumptions on the part of the United States? Even the great- 
est measure of Mr Jefferson’s own administration, the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, was not only an extension of the territory, 
but also of the constitution of the United States. So that the 
apprehension, that the judiciary is now disposed to extend its 
grasp upon the prerogatives of the states and transfer them to 
the general government, would be at least as formidable if the 
judiciary were more dependent on the executive. The ju- 
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diciary are already sufficiently connected with the executive. 
The latter has the prerogative of nominating, for vacant or 
newly created offices, those judges whose character and con- 
stitutional opinions it may approve. New occasions of appoint- 
ment frequently occur by the death of incumbents, and in the 
course of a few years the majority of the court is recomposed. 
Since Mr Jefferson’s first subject of complaint occurred, all the 
existing members of the court, with one exception, have been 
nominated by himself or his successors. 

Suppose, however, they should violate their duty? Is im- 
peachment, as Mr Jefferson thinks, ‘a mere scare-crow.’ 
Cannot two thirds of the Senate be induced to convict a cul- 
pable judge, when in trials by jury an unanimous verdict can 
be obtained against other offenders ? 

Shall the judges then be elected for short terms by the 
people? Mr Jefferson cited with approbation the practice of 
the state of Connecticut. But since he quoted that authority, 
the good sense of that state has placed its judiciary on the 
same independent tenure as that of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Union. But it is impossible to collect ali the 
votes of the people, so that a majority shall decide in favor of 
an individual. No officer of the United States is so chosen. 
An electoral college must first he appointed to make the selec- 
tion. And will that body merit more the confidence of the 
people, than the one now provided by the constitution? When 
the inconvenience of any other mode of election, or tenure of 
the judicial department, is maturely considered, we shall be- 
come more satisfied with the present. 

Mr Jefferson’s theory of the rights of a people was carried 
to an extent quite original. He believed that no generation 
has power to bind the succeeding one; that the age, which 
has past, had buried with it afl the rights and obligations given 
it by the law of nature ; in a word, that the dead cannot con- 
trol the living. This thought occurred to him when he re- 
flected on the enormous burthens entailed on the nations of 
Europe, which absorbed all their resources to pay the expense 
of wars in which they never had an interest, and of which they 
then saw all the folly. It would indeed be a most salutary 
doctrine which should prevent one age, after it has exhausted 
its own means, from drawing on posterity for the supply of its 
extravagance, or the support of its ambition. Wars would be 
less ruinous, if they could no longer be carried on upon the 
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credit of those who are yet unborn. It would be well for a 
new generation to come upon a clear stage, and not find it 
thrown into disorder by the mad scenes in which the preceding 
actors have finished their tragedy or their farce. ‘This, how- 
ever, cannot be. There are no lines which separate and dis- 
tinguish the generations of a community. ‘That stream of ex- 
istence never stops to admit of admeasurement. One age 
passes away from another as insensibly as the twilight fades 
into night. When we think the day is entirely gone, we may 
discover some doubtful rays still lingering in the sky. It would 
be desirable for Great Britain to be free from the incumbrances 
of a former period ; but how can she accept the benefits de- 
scended from her progenitors, without bearing the burthens at- 
tached to them? With what conscience can she enjoy the 
inheritance, without discharging, as far as she may be able, the 
debts? For after all the reproaches cast upon the past, it is 
certain, that, on balancing the account, the succeeding genera- 
tions of men have in general received more than they have 
been engaged to pay. ‘The world has been in a progressive 
state of improvement. Even the example of the follies and 
vices of our progenitors may be converted to our profit, as the 
chaff and stubble of one crop is made valuable nutriment to 
the succeeding. It is a great advantage, after all, to have been 
born in the latter ages of the world. ‘The advance of knowl- 
edge and the arts of civilization has made the world happier as 
it has grown older. Discoveries, which anciently never came 
within the imagination of men, have been accomplished for our 
benefit. New combinations have made what was once inert 
and unprofitable, subservient to our gratification. ‘The first 
tribes found the world in a state similar to the wild and savage 
wastes discovered by Van Dieman. ‘That we are not left to 
occupy an earth like this, is owing to the gradual accumula- 
tion of benefits which one age has transmitted to another. 
There is no danger that posthumous obligations will crush the 
energies of a new race. When the weight becomes too heavy, 
the most patient of animals throws it off his back. The fate 
of the national debt of France, at the period of the revolution, 
is a proof, that men do not need any new principle to exone- 
rate them from what they cannot without difficulty pay. 

It would be practicable, if nations were so disposed, to es- 
tablish the law, that no obligation, either political or pecuniary, 
should endure longer than the term of thirty-four years, which 
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iS compnted to be the average extent of the future existence 
of the majority of mankind living at any period. Mr Jefferson 
accordingly submits to his friend, Mr Madison, the expediency 
of inserting an article into the constitution of the United States 
prohibiting them from either contracting or paying any debt 
having a longer duration. Revolving in his mind the same 
princ ‘iple of ihe limitation of the rights of a generation, he per- 
ceives it to be applicable to the constitution itself; and con- 
cludes, ‘that every constitution aad every law naturally expires 
at the end of thirty-four years. If it be enforced longer, it is 
an act of force, and not of right.’ It would be injustice to Mr 
Jefferson not to add, that all the advantage he wished to be 
taken in the United States of this theory of obligations, should 
be against debts contracted after a public declaration of the 
principle. He wished to discredit and disable the borrower, 
not to procure the forfeiture of a just debt. He concludes his 
letter in the following words ; 

‘Turn this subject in your mind, my dear sir, and particularly 
as to the power of contracting debts, and develope it with that 
cogent logic which is so peculiarly yours. Your station in the 
councils of our country gives you an opportunity of producing it 
to public consideration, of forcing it into discussion. At first blush 
it may be laughed at as the dream of a theorist; but examination 
will prove it to be solid and salutary. It would furnish matter for 
a fine preamble to our first law for appropriating the public reve- 
nue; and it will exclude at the threshold of our new government 
the ruinous and contagious errors of this quarter of the globe, 
which have armed despots with means, which nature does not sanc- 
tion, for binding in chains their fellow men. We have already 
given, in example, one effectual check to the dog of war, by trans- 
ferring the power of declaring war from the executive to the legis- 
lative body, from those who are to spend to those who are to pay. 
I should be pleased to see this second obstacle held out by us also 
in the first instance. No nation can make a declaration against 
the validity of long contracted debts so disinterestedly as we, since 
we do not owe a shilling which will not be paid, principal and in- 
terest, by the measures you have taken, within the time of our 
own lives.” Vol. 11. p. 3i. 


Having been one of the leading promoters of our indepen- 
dence, Mr Jefferson was appointed a commissioner, with Dr 
Franklin and Mr Deane, to enter into a treaty of alliance and 
commerce with France. The state of his family, and his be- 
lief that his services here would be more valuable to his coun- 
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try, induced him to decline that office. A few years after- 
wards (1781), he received another appointment as one of the 
commissioners to treat for peace with Great Britain, under the 
mediation of the Empress of Russia, which for the same rea- 
sons he also declined. The appointment was repeated in 
1782, but before he could embark for France, as he intended, 
news arrived that the provisional treaty had been signed by the 
other commissioners. ‘The object of his mission being thus 
accomplished, be became again a delegate to the Congress, 
and made the celebrated report upon which the system of our 
currency has since been established. ‘The dollar was proposed 
as the unit of computation, to be multiplied and divided in a 
decimal ratio. ‘The advantages of this system can be duly esti- 
mated by those only who compare it with the inartificial modes 
of computation and the varying standards then prevailing in the 
several states. 

He was appointed by Congress (May, 1784,) minister plen- 
svcnenl with Dr Franklin and Mr Adatms, for negotiating 
treaties of commerce with fore! ign nations. Conferences were 
held in Paris with the ministers of Spain, Portugal, Prussia, 
Holland, Denmark, and Tuscany. But no treaty was effected 
except with Prussia and Morocco. ‘he offer made was to 
place the commerce of each on the ground gentis amicissime. 
‘The American government was desirous of procuring a more 
general and permanent admission into the Evropean colonies. 
This privilege, it was thought, might be purchased by the ad- 
vantage of a most profit table commerce, which we might offer 
to the mother countries; that of exchanging their manufac- 
tures for our unwrought materials. But ihe resources of these 
states, impoverished by a long war, and discredited by an ac- 
cumulation of debt, public and private, which they could not 
discharge, did not offer to foreign nations tempting motives to 
commercial engagements. ‘The truth is, our commercial repu- 
tation was not highly appreciated by most nations of Europe. 
They viewed us in the hight in which an old and prudent house 
of trade regards a young merchant who has acted with spirit 
and honor in vindicating his character, but, in doing it, has had 
the misfortune to lose his capital. With England in particular, 
the treaty of peace, not having been fully executed by either 
party, became the subject of mutual recrimination. The pres- 
ence of Jefferson and Adams as ministers at the court of their 
former sovereign, probably revived the recollection of those 
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events with which their names were associated, and their ad- 
vances were met with cold and uncomplying reserve. Afier 
repeated attempts to introduce a discussion with the minister, 
they were left to understand, by the ceremonicus distance at 
which he placed himself, and the civil but total neglect of them- 
selves and their proposals, that their errand was most ungra- 
cious 

While resident in Paris, Mr Jefferson was presented by Dr 
Franklin to the acquaintance of the learned, the literary, and 
accomplished. His official character gave him admission to 
the brilliant circles of the court, where he was received with 
flattering marks of the predilection then felt in France for 
America, added to the usual courtesy and grace so captivating 
in the best French society. His * Notes on Virginia’ had made 
him known as an author. ‘The original and philosophical char- 
acter of his remarks recommended the book to the prevailing 
taste. ‘The French had become tired of the established order 
of things, of their old notions of government and religion, of 
the monotonous parade of church and state. A philosopher and 
republican from America, possessing high rank, but wearing no 
order or decoration, was, tll the appearence of Dr Franklin 
and Mr Jefferson, a novel spectacle in the splendid salons of 
Paris. Assuming no distinction, the simplicity of their exterior 
attracted more notice. ‘The natural amenity of Mr Jefferson’s 
manners confirmed the advantages of the first impression. 
The cordial reception he enjoyed could not fail to predispose 
him in favor of French manners. Conversation changed ac- 
cording to inclination from severer topics to gay, and gave vivaci- 
ty toall. Politics did not there, as in other countries, drive men 
into clubs, separating them from the female and most agreea- 
bie part of society. Parisian ladies made politics subjects of 
conversation, and imparted to them a new interest. In the 
sotrées of the Chaussée d’Antin, a question of state policy was 
discussed with as much pleasure as the arrangement of an 
Opera, or the merit of a ballet. 

Besides M. Necker, whose character Mr Jefferson has 
drawn with great discrimination, he corresponded with Ma- 
dame Necker and their celebrated daughter. ‘The following 
letter, dated at Nismes, written during an excursion to the 
south of France and Piedmont, to Madame la Comtesse de 
Tessé, shows the sportive and versatile humor of Mr Jefferson, 
Which could so well combine pleasantry and compliment with 
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the details of the arts and of politics. It besides gives us his 
first views of the French revolution. 


‘Here I am, Madam, gazing whole hours at the Maison Quarrée, 
like a lover at his mistress. The stocking-weavers and silk-spinners 
around it consider me asa hypochcndriac Englishman, about to 
write with a pistol the last chapter of his history. This is the 
second time | have been in love since I left Paris. The first was 
with a Diana at the Chateau de Laye-Epinaye in Beaujolois, a 
delicious morsel of sculpture, by M. A. Slodtz. This, you will 
say, was in rule, to fall in love with a female beauty ; but with a 
house! It is out of all precedent. No, Madam, it is not without 
a precedent in my own history. While in Paris I was violently 
smitten with the Hétel de Salm, and used to go to the Tuileries 
almost daily to look at it. ‘The loweuse des chaises, inattentive 
to my passion, never had the complaisance to place a chair there, 
so that, sitting on the parapet, and twisting my neck round to see 
the object of my admiration, I generally left it with a torticellis, 

‘From Lyons to Nismes | have been nourished with the remains 
of Roman grandeur. They have always brought you to my mind, 
because I know your affection for whatever is Roman and noble. 
At Vienne [ thought of you. But I am glad you were not there; 
for you would have seen me more angry than [ hope you will ever 
see me. ‘I'he Pretorian palace, as it is called, comparable, for its 
fine proportions, to the Maison Quarrée, defaced by the barbarians 
who have converted it to its present purpose, its beautiful fluted 
Corinthian columns cut out in part to make space for Gothic win- 
dows, and hewed down in the residue to the plane of the building, 
was enough, you must admit, to disturb my composure. At 
Orange, too, I thought of you. Iwas sure you had seen with 
pleasure the sublime ‘triumphal arch of Marius at the entrance of 
the city. I went to the Aren@. Would you believe, Madam, that 
in this eighteenth century, in France, under the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth, they are at this moment pulling down the circular 
wall of this superb remain to pave aroad? And that too from a 
hill which is itself an entire mass of stone, just as fit, and more 
accessible? A former intendant, a M. de Basville, has rendered 
his memory dear to the traveller and amateur by the pains he took 
to preserve and restore these monuments of antiquity. The pre- 
sent one (I do not know who he is) is demolishing the object 
to make a good road to it. I thought of you again, and I was 
then in great good humor, at the Pont du Gar d, a sublime antiqui- 
ty,and well preserved. But most of all here, where Roman taste, 
genius, and magnificence excite ideas analogous to yours at every 
step. 1 could no longer oppose the inclination to avail myself of 
your permission to write to you, a permission given with too much 
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complaisance by you, and used by me with too much indiscretion. 
Madame de Tott did me the same honor, But she being only the 
descendant of some of those puny heroes who boiled their own 
kettles before the walls of ‘Troy, I shall write to her from a Gre- 
cian, rather than a Roman canton; when [ shall find myself, for 
example, among her Phocean re ations at Marseilles. 

‘Loving, as you do, Madam, the precious remains of antiquity, 
loving architecture, gardening, a warm sun, and a clear sky, I 
wonder you have never thought of moving Chaville to Nismes. 
This, as you know, has not always been deemed impractibable ; 
and, therefore, the next time a Surintendant des bdtiments du Roi, 
after the example of M. Colbert, sends persons to Nismes to 
move the Maison Quarrée to Paris, that they may not come empty- 
handed, desire them to bring Chaville with them to replace it. 
A propos of Paris. I have now been three weeks from there, 
without knowing anything of what has passed. I suppose I shall 
meet it all at Aix, where I have directed my letters to be lodged, 
poste restante. My journey has given me leisure to reflect on this 
Assemblée des Notables. Under a good and a young King, as 
the present, I think good may be made of it. I would have tlie 
deputies, then, by all means, so conduct themselves as to encour- 
age him to repeat the calls of this Assembly. Their first step 
should be to get themselves divided into two chambers instead of 
seven; the /Vub/esse and the Commons separately. ‘The second, 
to persuade the King, instead of choosing the deputies of the Com- 
mons himself, to summon those chosen by the people for the Pro- 
vincial administrations. The third, as the Vebdlesse is too numer- 
ous to be all of the Assemblée, to obtain permission for that body 
to choose its own deputies. ‘Iwo Houses, so elected, would con- 
tain a mass of wisdom, which would make the people happy, and 
the King great; would ‘place him in history where no other act 
can possibly place him. They would thus put themselves in the 
track of the best guide they can follow, they would soon overtake 
it, become its guide i in turn, and lead to the wholesome modifica- 
tions wanting in that model, and necessary to constitute a rational 
government. Should they attempt more than the established hab- 
its of the people are ripe for, they may lose all, and retard indefi- 
nitely the ultimate object of their aim. ‘These, Madam, are my 
opinions; but I wish to know yours, which I am sure will be 

better.’ Vol. 11. pp. 101-103. 

While in Paris, Mr Jefferson became a witness of the first 
movements of the revolution, and the confidential friend of 
many of the men who were its promoters, and some of them 
lis victims. Between him and Lafayette there had long been 
an attachment, founded on a union of services and of glory in 
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the same cause. With M. de Malesherbes, one of the council of 
state, and afterwards the advocate of the king on his trial, he had 
the most unreserved intimacy. He had intercourse with the 
diplomatic agents of the several cabinets, all of whom were cu- 
rious to pry into the counsels of the court. Deriving his in- 
formation from these sources, but particularly from bis own 
observation, his letters contain the most lively and exact nar- 
ration of the early transactions of that revolution, which are to 
be found in history. He was there a calm spectator, wishing, 
indeed, the reformation of the government, but not its over- 
throw. Loving the character of the Pron h nation, he was 
hostile to the abuses that abridged its happiness. But he never 
advised or approved any of those measnres which have tncur- 
red the reproach of posterity. Having all his life defended the 
cause of the people against arbitrary power, it was natural that 
his feelings should take part with the nation against the court. 
His zeal, however, for reform was rational and discriminate, 
He wished to preserve the monarch and limit his prerogative, 
So that his sympathies were turned to the side of the king 
when he saw the people, transformed into a mob, act the part 
of a despot. He always recollected the obligations of his 
country to Louis the Sixteenth, and does justice to the kind- 
ness of his disposition and the rectitude of his intentions. He 


Was convinced it was not the king who opposed the wishes of 


the public, and believed that he was always ready to recognise 


their rights, and establish a constitution on that basis. In ad- 
vocating the king, he cast the blame of all obstructions to 
the calin progress of the revolution upon those who controlled 


him: upon the queen and her partisans; upon the high clergy 
9 U} | » s j 


and a majority of the noblesse. It is singular how just was his 


perception of the errors of that period, before expe rience of 
their consequences lad denounced them to all the world. He 
seized upon one or two occasions, when, if the king had made 
the concessions which Mr Jefferson hoped he would make, the 
nation would not have demanded more ; when, having regained 
all the rights necessary to form the shements ofa ood constitu- 
tion, they would have peaceably employed themselves in re- 


organizing their government. but when no concession was ob- 


tained but what was extorted, and that, subject to be retracted, 
the people lost all confidence in the crown, and did not feel 
themselves sate till they had reduced it to a state of impotency. 
Sometimes encouraging the hopes of the people, and at others 
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espousing the cause of the noblesse, the king by turns incurred 
the resentment of both, without acquiring the confidence of 
either. He says, in a letter to La Fayette, 

‘Possibly you may remember, at the date of the jeu de paume, 
how earnestly | urged yourself and the patriots of my acquaintance 
to enter then into a compact with the king, securing treedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, and @ 
national legislature, all of which it was known he would then yield, 
to go home, and let these work on the amelioration of es: donde 
tion of the people until they should have rendered them capable 
of more, when occasions would not fail to arise for communie ating 
to thems more. This was as much as I ther thought them able to 
bear soberly and usefully for themseives. You thought otherwise, 
and that the dose might still be larger. And I found you were 
right; for subsequent events proved they were equal to the consti- 
tution of 1791. Unfortunately, some of the most honest and 
enlightened of our patriotic friends (but closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of man,) thought more could still be 
obtained and borne. ‘They did not weigh the hazards of a tran- 
sition from one form of government to another, the value of what 
they had already rescued from those hazards, and might hold in 
security if they pleased, nor the imprudence of giving up the cer- 
tainty of such a degree of liberty, under a limited monarch, for 
the uncertainty of a little more under the form of a republic. You 
differed from them. You were for stopping there, and for se- 
curing the constitution which the National Assembly had obtained. 
Here, too, you were right; and from this fatal error of the repub- 
licans, from their separation from yourself and the constitutionalists, 
in their councils, flowed all the subsequent sufferings and crimes 
of the French nation. ‘The hazards of a second change fell upon 
them by the way. The foreigner gained time to anarchize by gold 
the government he could not overthrow by arms, to crush iu their 
own councils the genuine republicans by the fratern: il embraces 
of exaggerated and hired pretenders, and to turn the machine of 
Jacobinism from the change to the destruction of order; and, in 
the end, the limited monarchy they had secured was exchanged 
for the unprincipled and_ bloody tyranny of Robespierre, and the 
equally unprincipled and maniac tyranny of Bonaparte. You 
are now rid of him, and I sincere sly wish you may continue so, 

Sut this may de spend on the wisdom and moderation of the re- 
stored dynasty. [t is for them now to read a lesson in the fatal 
errors of the republicans; to be contented with a certain portion 
of power, secured by formal compact with the nation, rather than, 
grasping at more, hazard all upon uncertainty, and risk meeting 
the fate of their predecessor, or a renewal of their own exile.’ Vol. 


V. pp. 247, 248. 
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Mr Jefferson was not a man to be placed on such a stage, 
and to be admitted behind the scenes, without knowing per- 
fectly what was performed. For these advantages he had. He 
saw the attack upon the Bastile. 


‘A committtee of magistrates and electors of the city were ap- 
pointed by their bodies to take upon them its government. ‘The 
mob, now openly joined by the French guards, forced the prison 
of St Lazare, released all the prisoners, and took a great store 
of corn, which they carried to the corn-market. Here they got 
some arms, and the French guards began to form and train them. 
‘The committee determined to raise forty-eight thousand Bour- 
geois, or rather to restrain their numbers to forty-eight thousand. 
On the Mth (July, 1789,] they sent one of their members (Mon- 
sieur de Corny, whom we knew in America,) to the fotel des 
Invalides, to ask for arms their Garde Bourgeoise. He was 
followed by, or he found there, a great mob. ‘The Governor of 
the Invalides came out, and represented the impossibility of his 
delivering arms without the orders of those from whom he re- 
ceived them. De Corny advised the people then to retire, and 
retired himself; and the people took possession of the arms. It 
was remarkable, that not only the Jnvalides themselves made no 
opposition, but that a body of five thousand foreign troops, en- 
camped within four hundred yards, never stirred. Monsieur de 
Corny and five others were then sent to ask arms of Monsieur de 
Launai, Governor of the Bastile. ‘They found a great collection 
of people already before the place, and they immediately planted 
a flag of truce, which was answered by a like flag hoisted on the 
parapet. ‘he deputation prevailed on the people to fall back a 
little, advanced themselves to make their demand of the Gover- 
nor, and in that instant a discharge from the Bastile killed four 
people of those nearest to the deputies. The deputies retired ; 
the people rushed against the place, and almost in an instant were 
in possession of a fortification, defended by one hundred men, of 
infinite strength, which, in other times, had stood several regular 
sieges, and had never been taken. How they got in has as yet 
been impossible to discover. ‘Those who pretend to have been 
of the party tell so many different stories, as to destroy the credit 
of them all. ‘They took all the arms, discharged the prisoners, 
and such of the garrison as were not killed in the first moment of 
fury, carried the Governor and Lieutenant Governor to the Greve 
(the place of public execution), cut off their heads, and sent them 
through the city in triumph to the Palais Royal. About the same 
instant, a treacherous correspondence having been discovered in 
Monsieur de Flesselles, Prévét des Marchands, they seized him 
in the Hétel de Ville, where he was in the exercise of his office, 
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and cut off his head. These events carried imperfectly to Ver- 
sailles, were the subject of two successive deputations from the 
States to the king, to both of which he gave dry and hard an- 
swers; for it has tri anspired, that it had been praposad and agi- 
‘ated in Council to seize on the principal members of the States 
General, to march the whole ariny down upon Paris, and to sup- 
press its tamults by the sword. But at ni; cht, the Duke de Lian- 
court forced his way into the king’s bed-chamber, and obliged 
him to hear a full and animated detail of the disasters of the day 
in Paris. He went to bed deeply impressed. ‘The decapitation 
of De Launai worked powerlully through the night on the whole 
aristocratical party, in so much that, in the morning, those of the 
greatest influence on the Count a’. Artois represented to him the 
absolute necessity that the king should give up everything to the 
States. ‘his according well enough with the dispositions of the 
king, he went about eleven o'clock, accompanied only by his 
brothers, to the States-General, and there read to them a speech, 
in whic h he asked their inte rposition to reestablish order. ‘Though 
this be couched in terms of some caution, yet the manner in w hich 
it was delivered made it evident that it was meant as a surrender 

at discretion. He returned to the Chateau afoot, accompanied 
by the States. ‘They sent off a deputation, the Marquis de la 
fayette at their head, to quiet Paris. He had, the same morning, 
been named Commandant-in-Chief of the Milice Bourg: gise, and 
Monsieur Bailly, former President of the States-General, was 
called for as Prévot des Marchands. 'The demolition of the 
Bastile was now ordered and begun. <A body of the Swiss guards 
of the regiment of Ventimille, and the city horse-guards joined 
the people. ‘The alarm at Versailles inc reased instead of abating. 

They believed that the aristocrats of Paris were under pill we and 
carnage, that one hundred and fifty thousand men were in arms, 
coming to Versailles to massacre the royal family, the court, 

the ministers, and all connected with them, their practices, and 
principles. ‘The aristocrats of the Nobles and Cle ray in the 
States-General vied with each other in declaring how sincerely 
they were converted to the justice of voting by persons, and how 
determined to go with the nation all its lengths. The foreign 
troops were ordered off instantly. Every minister resigned. The 
king confirmed Bailly as Prévét des ‘“Marchands, wrote to Mr 
Necker to recall him, sent his letter open to the States-General, 
to be forwarded by them, and invited them to go with him to Paris 
the next day, to satisfy the city of his dispositions; and that night 
and the next morning the Count d’Artois and Monsieur de Mon- 
tisson (a deputy connected with him), Madame de Polignac, Ma- 
dame de Guic he, and the Count de Vaudreuil, favorites of the 
queen, the Abbé de Vermont, her confessor, the Prince of Condé, 
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and Duke de Bourbon, all fled, we know not whither. The king 
came to Paris, leaving =e a in consternation for his return. 
Omitting the less imp arta figures of the procession, I will only 
observe, that the king’s carriage was in the centre, on each side of 
it the States-General, in two ranks, afoot, and at their head the 
Marquis de la Fayette, as Commander-in-Chiel, on horseback, and 
Bourgeois guards before and behind. About sixty thousand citi- 
zens of all forms and colors, armed with the muskets of the Bastile 
and Invalids, as far as they would go, the rest with pistols, swords, 
pikes, pruning-looks, sc ythe S; &c. , lined all the streets through 
which the procession passed, and, with the crowds of people in the 
streets, deci, and windows, saluted them every where with cries 
of Vive la Nution; but not a single Vive le Roy was heard. 
The king stopped at the fZotel de Ville. ‘There Monsieur Bailly 
presented and put into his hat the popular cockade, and address: mT 
him. ‘The king being unprepared and unable to answer, Bailly 
went to him, gathered from him some scraps of sentences, and 
made out an answer, which he delivered to the audience as from 
the king. On their return, the popular cries were Vive le Roy et 
la Nution. He was conducted by a Garde Bourgeoise to his 
palace at Versailles, and thus concluded such an amende honorabli 
as no sovereign ever made, and no people ever received. Letters 
written with his own hand to the Marquis de la Fayette remove 
the scruples of his position. Tranquillity is now restored toe the 
capital; the shops are again opened, the people resuming their 
labors, and if the want of bread does not disturb our peace, we 
may hope a continuance of it. The demolition of the Bastile is 
going on, and the Miltce Bourgeoise organizing and training. 
ah he ancient polic e of the city 1s abolishe d by the authority of the 
people, the introduction of the king’s troops will probably | Ye pro- 
scribed, and a watch or city guards substituted, which shall de- 
pend on the city Bad But we cannot suppose this paroxysm 
confined to Paris alone. ‘The whole country must piss succes- 
sively through it, and happy if they get throu; gh it as soon and as 
well as Paris has done. 

‘| went yesterday to Versailles to satisfy myself what had passed 
there; for nothing can be believed but what one sees, or has from 
an eye-witness. ‘hey believe there still that three thousand 
people have fallen victims to the tumults of Paris. Mr Short and 
myself have been every day among them, in order to be sure of 
what was passing. We cannot find, with certainty, that any body 
has been killed but the three before mentioned, and those who fell 
in the assault or defence of the Bastile. How many of the garrison 
were killed, nobody pre tends to have ever heard, Of the assail- 
. \ts, accounts vary from six to six hundred. The most general 


- 


belief is, that there fell about thirty.’ Vol. m1. pp. 4-7. 
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Having obtained permission to come to America at the close 
of the year 1789, for the sake of conducting home his two 
daughters, it was his desire to return to the duties of his mis- 
sion among a people, in wliose uncertain destinies be had taken 
so anxious an mterest. In the mean time, Washington, desir- 
ous of avatling hianself of Mr Jeflerson’s acquatntance with our 
loreign relations, as well as his other pecull ir qualifications, 
tendered to him the office of Secretary of State. He did not 
allow his nopes und inclination to form an obstacle to the 
vishes of the President; and as soon as they were signified to 
him, he accepted the pos st without hesitation. ft required all 
the talents of Mr Jefferson. Our enzavements with France 
were embarrassing. ‘The treaty of peace with England, yet 
unexecuted, left subjec cts of fresh hostility. ‘The powers of the 
new government were yet untried, its jurisdiction unsettled, and 
a jealous opposition alre: ady lowed, The state papers of Mr 
Jefferson on the subject of our fisheries, on weights and meas- 
ures, on the Indian tribes, on our commercial duties and 
rights, may be considered as models, whether viewed in rela- 
tion to their learning, their liberal views, the strength of the ar- 
gument, or neatness of the style. 
~ It is well remembered, that in mai iy of the prominent meas- 
ures of the federal government, Mr Jefferson differed in opin- 
ion from his great rival, General Hamilton. ‘The cabinet was, 
during the administration of Washington, composed of four 
heads of department. When great questions arose, the Presi- 
dent was in the habit of submitting them to the ya of 
those officers in his presence, and sometimes of demanding 
their opinions in writing. In many of them they were equally 
divided, and left with him the responsibility of the decision. 
He had the satisfaction, however, of knowing, that the whole 
subject of debate had been by such minds completely investi- 
gated, and that a judge nt deliber rately formed upon such ar- 
guments would not afterwards be disconcerted or surprised by 
new objections. He had only to bring to a centre the diverg- 
ing light. General Hamilton and Mr Jefferson, as the latter 
remarks, ‘were daily pitted in the cabinet like two cocks.’ 
It does not appear that they entere d into the arena with any 
feelings of personal anupi athy. While attacking each other’s 
opinions with warmth, they forbore from the resort of vulgar 
combatants, that of assaulting each other’s character. Though 
Mr Jefferson condemned the constitutional principles of Gen- 
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eral Hamilton, he bears testimony ‘that he was an_ honest 
9 
man. 


This composition of the cabinet shows the great force of 


the character of Washington. He began his administration 
with a divided cabinet. It was an experiment which had never 
succeeded in England. ‘There a cabinet measure requires the 
support of every individual. It is true many questions have 
been brought before Parliament, such as Catholic emancipa- 
tion and the slave- trade, where the king's ministers have ar- 
rayed themselves on opposite sides during successive admin- 
istrations. but when a_ proposition becomes a government 
measure, if a member of administration does not lend it his 
support, he must quit his place. ‘Though discrepances in 
opinion be permitted on other subjects, ‘they must occur so 
rarely as not to present the character of opposition. The fea- 
tures of the nmenibers may differ, but their physiognomy must 
bear a resemblance. 

It cannot be said, that the public mind was not in commo- 
tion at the commencement of Washington’s administration. 
The fact was, that the vessel of state almost hung on her 
ways, and at length was launched into a sea of troubles. The 
constitution, adopted by a small majority, had to encounter the 
hostility of states as well as individuals. Every exercise of its 


powers was viewed with suspicion ; and yet the first duties of 


the government were the most difficult and responsible. It 
had to begin by assuming eighty millions of public debt. This, 
with some other leading measures of that administration, did 
not meet with the concurrence of Mr Jefferson. He hed not 
indeed taken his seat in the cabinet when the funding system 
was established, but to parts of it, particularly the assumption 
of the state debts, he afterwards expressed his entire repug- 
nance. It required all the confidence which the nation had in 
the judgment and patriotism of W ashington to obtain a ms ajori- 
ty of votes for these measures. As he risked his character on 


iheir operation, he is entitled to more honor on the success of 


the result. 

It is not our intention to pursue the public history of Mr 
Jefferson to a later period. It is well known, that, on the 
wane of the federal party during the presidency of Mr Adams, 
the republican, at the head of which was Mr Je fferson, be- 
came predominant. The transactions of his administration, 
which excited so much feeling, have not yet reached the mo- 
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ment when they may become subjects for dispassionate in- 
vestigation. ‘They have not yet parted with the heat which 
the excited spirit of the perio 1d gave them. ‘Nam quis nescit, 
primam esse historia legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat ? 
deinde ne quid vert non audeat? ne qua suspicio gratice sit im 
scribendo? ne qua simultatis ?? 

Beginning the perusal! of these books with feelings far from 
partial to Mr Jefferson, we confess that, as we advanced from 
page to page, we gradually yielded to the proofs of the frank- 
ness of his character, his great learning, and various genius. It 
gave us pleasure when we felt, in our own mind, candor recover- 
ing its influence over old and indistinct antip: ithies , and doing a 
late justice to merit which had suffered from detraction. We 
have a national interest in the reputation of our great men, as the 
glory of the country. We would not have others lessen it. 
It is most painful to see any jealous attempt of themselves to 
tarnish the honest fame of each other. Franklin, the man 
whose character, next to that of Washington, has in Europe 
reflected tnost credit on this country, has but lately escaped 
fron the danger of being deprived of his best honor, that of 
fidelity to his public trust. 

With these sentiments we could not see without regret an 
appe meg which contains a short account of the official con- 
nexion of Mr Jefferson with the distinguished men first asso- 
ciated with him. It is written in 1818, and speaks of some 
of them in such terms of severity, as would neither seem just 
to them, nor compatible with the mild and urbane temper of 
Mr Jefferson. ‘The narrative is followed by memoranda of 
conversations had by him, or reported to him, at different times 
from 1791 to 1806. It appears they were selected from a still 
greater number which he had destroyed. Most of these mem- 
orand: 1, It appears, were wriiten immediate ly after the conver- 
sations were said to be held; those published were reserved by 
Mr Jefferson for the purpose of furnishing ¢ testimony against 
the only history of the period which pretends to have been 
compiled from authentic and unpublished documents.’ 

On reference to these memoranda, many of them do not 
pretend to be more than reports, by offic’ ‘tous informe rs, of what 
had been said by third persons in moments of conviviality or 
excitement. Political opiniens are alleged to have been ex- 
pressed by men of high dignity and established reputation, 
which they invariably disavowed to the public, and would have 
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considered a deep reproach. Imputations of grave import 
were carried to the ear of Mr Jefferson against men whose 
characters are dear and untarnished in Massachusetts ; which, 
if the relators were entitled to cre dit, still rested on the veracity 
of third persons, had no basis but conjectare, and were certainly 
false. Reputation, founded upon a long life passed in the 
view of the public, s should not be subject to detraction, which 
resorts for its materials to whispers, hearsay, and surmise. 
Mr Jefferson must have allowed his candor and discrimination 
to be imposed upon, when he suffered his suspicion to rest on 
the subject of the scandal, rather than the motive of the in- 
former. Mr Jefferson did not fear that his own character 
would be stained by the numerous charges made against bim, 
during the very period when these imputations reflecting on 
others were recorded. He never condescended to answer 
them. He said, ‘ Conversing with Mrs Adams on the subject 
of the writers in the newspapers, I took oceasion to men- 
tion, that I never in my life had directly or indirectly writ- 
ten one sentence for a newspaper ; which is an absolute 
truth.’ During those inflammatory days, no character was 
safe from being traduced. It is related in one of these arti- 
cles, that Washington became extremely indignant, and § ran 
on the personal abuse which had been bestowed on him, de- 
fied any man on earth to produce one single act of his, since he 
had been in the grovernment, which was not done on the purest 
motives ;’ ‘that he had rather be on his farm than made em- 
peror of the world ; and yet that they were charging him with 
wanting to be a king. > Admitting that General Hamilton said, 

he preferred the british constitution, with all its corruptions, 


to any government in the world’; this was the opinion also of 


Montesquieu, De Lolme, and many other distinguished civil- 
jans. In agreeing with siaeen did he harbor a th ught unfaith- 
ful to the constitution of the United States, which he had as- 
sisted to plant in the very soil from which he had aided to 
weed the roots of this British constitution? For a population 
containing privileged orders, it is true that the forms of the 
British government are best. Mr Jefferson recommended 
them to the French reformers. But it would be insanity to 
propose them to the people of the United States. Again, 
‘August 24, 1797. About the time of the British treaty, Ham- 
ilton and ‘Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, dined together, and Ham- 
ilton drank freely. Conversing on the treaty, Talleyrand says, 
«¢ Mais vraiment, Monsieur Hamilton, ce n’est pas bien honnéte, 
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after making the Senate ratify the treaty, to advise the President 
to reject it.” “ The treaty,” says Hamilton, “ is an execrable one, 
and Jay was an old woman for making it; but the whole cre dit 
of saving us from it must be given to the Preside mnt.’’ After cir- 
cumstances had led to a conclusion, that the President also must 
ratify it, he said to the same ‘Talleyrand, “Though the treaty is 
a most execrable one, yet when once we have come to a deter- 
mination on it, we must carry it through thick and thin, right or 
wrong.” ‘Talleyrand told this to Volney, who told it to me.’ 
Vol. iv. pp. 502, 503. ‘ 

Can it be supposed that these expressions did justice to the 
opinions of General Hamilton respecting the British tre vaty or 
its negotiator? It would seem that he recognised the justice 
of Talleyrand’s remonstrance, that he had made dupes of his 
friends in the Senate, and imposed upon them the superfluous 
odium of ratifying an execrable treaty, which he intended the 
President should reject, but afterwards, for other reasons, 
thought he ought to ratify. 

‘Tench Cox and one Beckley report to Mr et ag a va- 
riety of treasonable sentiments, which, whether said in jest or 
in anger, in moments of sportive festivity or of diegtitedicos en- 
counter during a wrangling session of Congress, are not sur- 
prising. The communicative diligence of Beckley, however, 
surpassed his discretion. His informations began to shake the 
confidence of Mr Jefferson ; who notes one of them by saying, 
‘Beckley is too credulous.’ 

The facility with which expressions may be misapprehended, 
or do injustice to the intentions of the speaker, is shown in the 
last conversation which we shall quote. ‘ February the 6%h, 
1798. Mr Baldwin tells me, that in a conversation yesterday 
with Goodhue on the state of our affairs, Goodhue said, * II] teil 
you what, I have made up my mind on this subject; I would 
rather the old ship should go down than not ;” (meaning the 
7 of the states.) Mr Hillhouse coming up, “ Well,” says 

r Baldwin, “17Il tell my old friend, Hillhouse, what you 
say ;” and he told him. “ Well,” says Goodhue, “ I repeat, 
that I would rather the old ship shoul | go down, if we are al- 
ways to be kept pumping so.” “ Mr Hillhouse,” says Bald- 
win, “ you remember, when we were learning logic ‘together 
at school, there was the case categorical and the case hypo- 
thetical. Mr Goodhue stated it to me first, as the case categori- 
cal. I am glad that he now changes it to the case hy pothetical, 
by adding, if we are always to be kept pumping so.”’ 
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Now it is happy for Mr Goodhue, that his remark was not re- 
ported to Mr Jefferson in the sense in which it was first appre- 
hended ; and that another occasion allowed him to repeat it in 
one less criminal. 

What do most of these conversations prove, if correctly 1 
ported? Not the real Aiea of the speakers. Por they 
have upiforinly, on all grave and responsible occasions, avowed 
Opposite opinions. Their conduct has been governed by op- 
posite princ iples. They had no motive to disguise them. Are 
these fugitive remarks to be regarded as confessions of general 
hypocrisy ? No. ‘They prove me rely, that men in mirth, in 
the heat of argument, or in the spirit of contradiction, use ex- 
pressions which they would not attempt seriously to justify. It 
is one of the indulgence es which give delight to unreserved 
intercourse, that one may sometimes say an extravagant thing 
without expecting to be called upon to prove it reasonable, or 
to find it reported and recorded. Dr. Joinson, according to 
his amiable biographer, advocated duelling, and apologized for 
gambling. At the table of Sir Joshua Reynolds he said, speak- 
ing of claret; ‘ “Sew stuff! No, Si: r, claret is the liquor for 
boys; port for men; but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) 
must drink brand y- Inthe first place, the flavor of brandy is 
most grateful to the palate 5 and then br andy will do soonest 
for a man what drinking can do for him. There are indeed 
few who are able to drink brandy. ‘That is a power rather to 
be wished for than obtained. And yet (proceeded he) as in 
all pleasure, bope is a principal part, I know not but fruition 
comes too quick by brandy.’ 

The most interesting portion of the correspondence is that 
which Mr Jefferson, towards the close of life, held with Mr 
Adams. ‘They had been coadjutors in former days of trial 
and danger. They had labored side by side in the same field. 
At length the separation of parties estranged them from each 
other. Each retired from the helm of state to his farm, his fami- 
ly, and his books. ‘Their early companions had almost all disap- 
peared ; and they left alone among a new generation. ‘The 
Jealous! es, lnse parable from their late rivalry, neither of them 
wished any longer to feel or acknowledge, and whatever re- 
mained gradua lly gave pli ice to the recollections of their ancient 
friendship. The infirmity of advanced age, which shows. it- 
self in the forgetfulness of recent events, while those of former 
days are still fresh in the mind, came in aid of their good 
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feelings. ‘They more readily forgot the recent estrangement, 
and more easily returned to their former attachment. There 
was only wanting something to give occasion to the renewal of 
their correspondence. It thus occurred. Two of Mr Jeffer- 
son’s neighbors having, by the invitation of Mr Adams, passed 
the day with him at Braintree; he remarked upon the injus- 
tice done by the licentiousness of the press to Mr Jefferson, 
adding; ‘I always loved Jefferson, and still love him.’ Mr 
Jefferson, i in relating this anecdote, subjoins, ‘This is enough 
for me. I only needed this acknowledg: ment, to revive to- 
wards him all the affections of the most cordial moments of 
our lives.’ ‘The ensuing remarks do honor to his candor and 
liberaltty. 

‘Changing a single word only in Dr F[’ranklin’s character of 
him, £ knew him to be alw ays an honest man, often a great one, 
but sometimes incorrect and precipitate in his judgments ; and 
it is known to those who have ever heard me speak of Mr Adams, 
that I have ever done him justice myself, and defended him when 
assailed by others, with the single exception as to his political 
opinions. But with a man possessing so many other estimable 
qualities, why should we be dissocialized by mere differences of 
opinion in politics, in religion, in ph‘losophy, or anything else. 
Ilis opinions are as hones tly formed as my own. Our different 
views of the same subject are the result of a difference in our or- 
ganization and experience. If never withdrew from the society 
of any man on this account, although many have done it from 
me; much less should I do it from one with whom I had gone 
through, with hand and heart, so many trying scenes. I wish, 
therefore, but for an apposite occasion to express to Mr Adams 
my unchanged affections for him.’ Vol. 1v. p. 167. 

Their former friendship thus revived, they continued to 
communicate to each other their opinions on government, 
morals, and religion. ‘They amused their leisure by reviewing 
the speculations of Pythagoras and Plato, of Epicurus and 
Cicero, and derived a new pleasure from the studies of their 
youth, by applying to them the results of their long experience. 
The armor which, like old soldiers after their dismission from 
honorable service, they could no longer use, it was their pride 
to keep polished and retain in their sight. While all the busy 
world around them was engaged in the contentions of party 
or of business, they were ‘peacefully interchanging their re- 
miniscences of early life; inquiring after their surviving and 
departed companions ; correcting inaccurate relations of their 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 67. 70 
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own history ; or comparing their reflections on the books which 
had becoine their resource and solace. It is to be lamented 
if now and then an unlucky spark from the passions of the 
world fell upon their retreat, and, enkindling an unhallowed 
flame i their own breasts, discovered that ” philosophy had 
not entirely removed from them all the old materials of com- 
bustion. ‘Their strongest and latest feelings, however, were in 
favor of the liberty of men and of nations. It is a most inter- 
esting fact, which we repeat, that the last words of Mr Adams 
were those of patriotic ejaculation, responsive to the bell which 
then rung in celebration of the anniversary of our indepen- 
dence, and the last letter of Mr Jefferson was an expression 
of a hopeless wisk ‘ to participate with his friends in the re- 
joicings on that day.” ‘The same day, which had marked the 
most honorable epoch of their lives, was that in which Provi- 
dence gave them the privilege to die. 

The style and character of Mr Jefferson’s writings resemble, 
in some respects, those of his friend Dr Franklin. ‘They pos- 
sess the charm of saying, without reserve or the appearance 
of studied ornament, the honest thoughts of the writer. They 
have a tone of good temper that wins the reader’s partiality, 
and an earnestness that fixes his attention. ‘They are like 
those well drawn portraits, which regard and follow us_ with 
their eyes in whatever direction we move. We do not suspect 
that the writer keeps anything back, but deals frankly and 
aman of honor. In looking through this long series of letters, 
we find no change whatever in his principles. ‘They continued 
in the same direction, extent, and impetus, through his life. 
If they overflowed the channels, in which prudence or reason 
would have confined them, he allowed them to pursue their 
natural course, and bear along or submerge whatever stood 
in their way. Another remark 1 is, that whether he writes di- 
rectly to an individual, or about him to a third person, the 
same sentiments are candidly expressed ; and his opinions of 
public measures are conveyed in the same unequivocal lan- 
guage, whether addressed to their supporters or opponents. 

He frequently indulged in the use of new words ; and after 
his residence in France, his style was thought to partake of 
French idioms. There is, however, a great resemblance be- 
tween his style in the page written in 1776, and that fifty years 
afterwards. ‘The latter indeed flowed still more smoothly and 
with more facility. Perhaps, as was thought of Mr Hume, 
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the habits of expression acquired in the French language com- 
municated to his sentences something of ease at the expense 
of energy. 

Mr Jefferson also resembled Dr Franklin in the character of 
his mind and in his fortunes. Neither of them had a predilec- 
tion for political concerns. The studies most congenial to 
their minds were the speculations of philosophy, the discove- 
ries of science, and the pursuits of natural history. They each 
had a fondness for the mechanic arts. Engaged in similar 
objects, they enjoyed abroad the same scientific correspon- 
dence, and arrived at the same classical honors; and the trav- 
eller sees with pride their names associated and inscribed on 
the contributions, which America has made to the learned cab- 
inets of Europe. 

Dr Franklin also is more known as a writer than an orator. 
Some of his speeches are reported. ‘Though they are dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar and extraordinary features of his 
mind, and were always delivered with effect, yet it is remark- 
ed, that he never spoke longer than ten minutes. Mr Jeffer- 
son too, as has been remarked, wanting strength of voice, re- 
lied altogether upon his power of writing; and as nature is 
observed to compensate the loss of one sense by giving more 
force to another, so Mr Jefferson’s disuse of public speaking 
seems to have thrown additional energies into his written com- 
position. . , 
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Arr. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—The History of Louisiana, particularly of the Cession of that 
Colony to the United States of America; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Constitution and Government of the 
United States. By Barve-Marsois. Translated from 
the French, by an American Citizen. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 1830. Svo. pp. 456. 


On a former occasion, when this work first appeared in France, 
we presented our readers with a brief analysis of its contents, and 
freely gave our opinion of its character and merits.* We recur 
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to it, therefore, only to express the great pleasure we feel at 
seeing published in the United States a translation of a work, 
which we then described, and which we still consider, as the best 
that has ever been written by a foreigner on this country. The 
tone of it throughout is temperate, fair, and candid, and the author 
discovers a knowledge of the principles and forms of our govern- 
ment, and of its practical operations, altogether unexampled in 
any other European writer. For this attention to our history, 
and deep study into the nature and effects of our political and so- 
cial institutions, he claims the gratitude of every American, and 
above all for the pains he has taken in this work to diffuse in 
Europe accurate information concerning subjects, which few on 
the other side of the water ever pretend to examine, and which 
none understands. For more than fifty years M. de Marbois has 
watched our national progress with an eye evidently partial to our 
interests and gratified at our success. [lis writings bear ample 
testimony to this declaration. Asa sound and judicious expo- 
sition of the nature of our government the present work is val- 
uable, but its penuiiar interest consists in the history of the Lou- 
isiana ‘Treaty, in which M. de Marbois held a conspicuous part. 
In whatever light it is considered, we cannot point to a single 
historical work more w orthy ofa place j in every American library. 

The translator merits high praise, not more for his patriotism 
in making this work accessible to American readers, than for the 
ability with which he has executed his task. Whether we re- 
gard the accuracy of the translation, or the finish of the style 
and his happy talent at clothing the sense of the original in the 
English idiom, we must concede to him the triumph of entire 
success. His pursuits and studies had eminently qualified him 
for the undertaking, and he had the further advantage of the so- 
ciety and conversation of the author during its progress. The 
following extract from the ‘ Transiator’s Notice’ was written in 
Paris. 

‘Most foreign books, which have treated of the institutions of 
the United States, have been compiled with such illiberal feelings, 
and are at the same time so very inaccurate, that when, a short 
time after my arrival in Paris last autumn, the following book was 
placed in my hands, I conceived that I could not employ a few 
weeks’ leisure more usefully, nor in a manner more congenial 
with my former pursuits, than by making it generally accessible 
to my fellow citizens. I was in hopes that, while the circulation 
of the original in Europe dispelled many unfavorable prejudices 
respecting my native country, my humble labors might not be 
without some effect in attaching the people of America still more 
firmly to those institutions, on which an enlightened and distin- 
guished foreigner had pronounced a high encomium. 
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‘The friendly spirit alluded to is not confined to the Introduc- 
tory Essay, which particularly treats of the government, but will 
be found to pervade the whole of the subsequent History. Even 
while the political parties, into which the people of the United 
States were lately divided, were doing everything in their power 
to induce the world to belie ve, that on the election of a president 
were to depend the future destinies of that great and prosperous 
nation ; the author, estimating more favorably the nature of the 
American institutions, confidently stated, that, ‘‘ whatever might 
be the result of this domestic contest, the wisdom of the constitu- 
tion was a guarantee as well for the moderation of the general as 
for the firmness of the magistrate.” 

‘ But the History of Louisiana and of its cession possesses claims 
to attention, though of a different character. It makes the citizen 
of the United States ac quainted with the origin of his country’s 
title to a territory, the importance of which, before the lapse of 
many ages, will be scarce ly inferior to that of all the states of the 
original confederacy combined ; and it unfolds to the statesman a 
diplomatic transaction, little noticed at the time, which must 
hereafter exercise the greatest influence on the general balance 
of power among the nations of Christendom. 

‘In most of the important events to which he alludes, the Mar- 
quis de Marbois had a direct participation, and as few foreigners 
can be named, whose official relations have been more beneficial 
to the United States than those of this respected individual, a cur- 
sory notice of his life may not be unacceptable to readers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In French History he has long held 
an important place. 

‘ Barb¢-Marbois was born at Metz in 1745. He early entered 
the diplomatic service, and was appointed in 1769 secretary of 
the French legation to the diet of the empire, which held its sit- 
tings at Ratisbon. From this post he was, two years afterwards, 
transferred in the same character to Dresden, where, as well as in 
Bavaria, he for some time officiated as chargé d’affaires. On 
quitting the latter court he seems to have had the intention of en- 
tering on another career, and he was accordingly received as a 
counsellor of the parliament of Metz. But from his new pursuits 
he was soon withdrawn by the offer of employment in America, 
whose revolution then attracted universal attention. 

‘The government of France, having determined openly to es- 
pouse the cause of the English colonies , concluded with them in 
1778 treaties of amity and alliance, and ‘of commerce. As effi- 
cient aid in men and money was promised by its ally to the new 
republic, the functions of the French legation to the Congress 
Were at that time far more important than in the ordinary cases of 
diplomatic representation. M. Gerard, the negotiator of the trea- 
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ties, who was sent to the United States in 1778 as minister ple- 
nipotentiary, having returned home the following year, was suc- 
ceeded by the Chevalier de la Luzerne. M. de Marbois with 
great readiness accepted the appointment of secretary of legation, 
with which place that of consul general was united, and it is well 
known that he was the principal agent in the important opera- 
tions of the embassy. In April, 1784, M. de la Luzerne took 
leave of Congress, and M. de Marbois was recognised as chargé 
d’affaires, in which situation he remained till his appointment in 
1785 as intendant of St Domingo, an office for which he possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, the appropriate talents. While in the 
United States, he married a lady of Philadelphia, by whom he 
had a daughter, now the wife of the Duke of Plaisance, the son of 
Le Brun, one of Bonaparte’s colleagues in the consulate. 

‘In 1790 Marbois returned to France, and was named by 
Louis the Sixteenth his minister to the Diet at Ratisbon, but re- 
ceived instructions to proceed first on a special mission to the 
Emperor Leopold. At this time, though the king still remained 
an integral part of the constitution, the revolution had made great 
progress. ‘The princes of the royal family and a large portion of 
the nobility had actually exiled themselves, and were preparing to 
attempt the recovery of their privileges by force of arms. When 
M. de Marbois came back to Paris from Vienna, he found that 
everything indicated the near approach of those bloody scenes 
which disgraced French liberty. He asked permission to resign 
his place, ‘which was granted; the king and also the queen, at the 
same time, graciously signifying that he should be preserved for 
better times. 

‘During the reign of terror which succeeded, M. de Marbois’ 
name having been placed on the list of emigrants, he was im- 
prisoned, and recovered his liberty only with the fall of Robes- 

ierre. Under the constitution of the Directory he again engaged 
in public affairs. How far he was from upholding that old sys- 
tem, the abuses of which time had rendered intolerable to an en- 
lightened nation, is sufficiently manifest from the whole tenor of 
his writings. In the Council of Ancients, to which he was elect- 
ed in 1795, he proved, that, however much he might condemn 
the excesses of the revolution, to which he was a stranger, his 
sentiments were those of a Frenchman. He paid a just tribute 
to the merit of the army of Italy, and of its illustrious chief, at the 
same time that he attacked, without success, the law which ex- 
cluded from the public service nobles and the families of emi- 
grants. 

‘In 1797, when the contest took place between a majority of 
the Directory and the legislature, M. de Marbois was President of 
the Council of Ancients, and had a great share in the nomination 
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of M. Barthélemy as one of the Directory. A powerful; faction 
having prevailed by a revolutionary movement, Barthélemy and 
Carnot, two of the Directory, as well as several members of both 
the legislative councils, were subjected to a species of ostracism. 
In this number M. de Marbois was included ; he was transported, 
under circumstances of peculiar aggravation, to the pestilential 
regions of Sinnamari in Guiana. He remained there in exiie till 
1800, when he was recalled by the Directory to the inhospitable 
island of Oleron, and soon after, Bonaparte, becoming First Con- 
sul, annulled the unjust sentence against him and his companions 
in misfortune. 

‘On M. de Marbois’ restoration to his country, he was made 
a counsellor of state and director of the public treasury. ‘The 
latter office was changed in [S01 to that of minister of the public 
treasury, when he became a member of the cabinet. While in 
this situation, the negotiations with the United States for the ces- 
sion of Louisiana, which gave rise to the present work, were con- 
fided to him as the plenipotentiary on the part of the French 
republic. 

‘In 1805, he received from Napoleon several honorary dis- 
tinctions ; but being averse to a system, which substituted for the 
usual sources of revenue extraordinary contributions from all 
the neighboring states, the consequences of which Marbois fore- 
saw must ultimate ly be a general coalition of Europe against 
France, he resigned the ministry of the treasury in 1806, and re- 
tired to the country. He was, however, recalled to Paris, two 
years afterwards, to fill the office of first president of the court of 
accounts, the tribunal which has jurisdiction in all cases affecting 
the public receipts and expenditures.* In 1813, he was made a 
senator of the empire. 

‘On the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, the king created 
M. de Marbois a peer, and he was confirmed in the presidency 
of the court of accounts. Having been exiled by Napoleon, 
during the hundred days, he was on the return of Louis the 
Eighteenth named minister, secretary of state, and keeper of the 
seals ; but he soon after resigned this office to resume his former 
place i in the court of accounts, the duties of which, though now 
eighty-four years of age, he still performs with the greatest exact- 
itude. He is also constant in his attendance in “the House of 
Peers, where he takes Leese in most of the pene proceedings ; 








** All the French courts are divided into chambers or sections, each 
of which has its own president. The first president is the magistrate 
who presides over the whole court when the several ch: imbers meet 
together on important occasions. ‘The public accounts are settled by 
judicial forms.’ 
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and, at the opening of the present session he was named on the 
commission to whom the king’s speech was referred. In all in- 
stitutions having for their object the melioration of the condition 
of his fellow-beings, M. de Marbois engages with deep ‘terest, 
and, notwithstanding his numerous engagements, he has within a 
few days consented to be a member of a council formed for the 
suppression of mendicity. 

‘The labors of M. de Marbois have not prevented his finding lei- 
sure for literary pursuits. Besides writing the Introduction to the 
Count de Goertz’s Memoir on the Negotiations of 1778 for the 
Succession of Bavaria, he is the author of several works on Morals 
and Finance, and of some translations from German and English. 
He likewise published, in 1816, an account of Arnold’s Conspira- 
cy, preceded by an essay on the United States, which is character- 
ized by the same liberal spirit as the present treatise. It was 
translated soon after its appearance by a distinguished American 


scholar.’ pp. Vii—Xill. 





2.—Hin forna Légbok Islendinga sem nefnist Gragas, i. e. Codex 
Juris Islandorum antiquissimus, qui nominatur Grag as, ex 
duobus Manuscriptis pergamenis (que sola supersunt ) Bib- 
liothece Regia et Legatt Arna-Magnaani, nunc primum 
editus ; cum Interpretatione Latind, Lectionibus Variis, In- 
dicibus Vocum et Rerum, pramissd Commentatione historica 
et critica de hujus Juris Origine et Indole, ab J. F. Scuve- 
GEL conscriptd, Havniew, 1829, Sumptibus Legati Arne- 
Magneani. Ato. tom. 1. p. 505. 


Tue work with the above title, which has just appeared at 
Copenhagen, cannot fail deeply to interest the curiosity of those 
who have made the laws and literature of the ancient North in any 
degree the object of their attention. Iceland, it is well known, 
was discovered and peopled by the Norwegians at a very early 
period, and afterwards became the asylum of those who fled from 
the tyranny that prevailed in Norway under Harold the Fair- 
haired and his successors. 

The body of customary laws, which is now given to the public 
in a perfect and correct form, is a singularly curious monument of 
the political institutions and manners of this remote age and coun- 
try. It was first reduced to a written text, and solemnly adopted 
by the people of that island, whilst they still retained their free 
and republican form of government. The odd name of Gragas 
was given to the code in comparatively modern times, and signi- 
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fies, literally, grey geese. According to Mr Schlegel, it serves to 
distinguish the ancient from the modern law, which last was in- 
troduced about the end of the thirteenth century, when Iceland 
submitted to the dominion of the kings of Norway. ‘The ancient 
Icelanders always used, even on ordinary occasions, a highly po- 
etical and figurative language. It was a proverb among them, 
that the grey geese, especially those of a peculiar sort, called Hro- 
tu in Ieelandie, and Brenta in old English, live to a very old age; 
and the Icelanders always using a highly figurative language to 
express even the most abstract ideas, this name has given rise 
to an erroneous opinion, that the laws in question were derived 
from the Norwegian code published by king Magnus the Good 
under the same title. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances that strike the read- 
er in this antique collection of laws is, the subtile genius of the Ice- 
landic lawyers, almost rivalling that of the Roman jurisconsults, 
although it is quite clear that the ‘vy had not the remotest notion of 
the civil Roman law when this system of legislation was adopted 5 
and even if they had known it, it would have been wholly inappli- 
cable to their local situation and usages. [I also elucidates the 
frequent re ference to remarkable trials for crimes, and to other liti- 
gations growing out of the hereditary feuds which vexed this sin- 
oular community, and of which the old Sagas contain such ample 
accounts. 

This ancient Icelandic code was drawn up in the year 1117, by 
a deputation composed of the Laghman, or chief Man of the Law, 
and the cleverest ; iwyers of that time, from a previous —_n call- 

ed the laws of Uls sliot, made in 927, and the customs sul bsequently 
introduced, which were all revised and recompiled by the new 
commissioners so as to adapt them to the situation of the common- 
wealth and the interests of the people in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Their projét was afterwards adopted by the 
people in the Ad/-thing, or general navoumeny, | in the following year 
(L118), and remained in force until 1275, when the republican 
covernment was abolished, and Iceland brought under the regal 
yoke of Norway. This of course introduced many alterations in 
the legislation of the country, some of them not for the better, and 
they are also to be regretted, inasmuch as the Gragas code is 
more extensive and detailed than the one introduced in 1280, and 
which still continues to be the principal law by which the island 
is governed. 

Several additions were made to this last in 1130, and also in the 
thirteenth century. The faculty of interpreting the Gragds was 
attributed to the Chief Magistrate of the island, whose duty it was 
also to read portions of the code every year before the assembled 
people in the Al/-thing, with the necessary explanations, forms of 
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process, and actions, &o. The Grdgds are divided into seven 
grand divisions or books, with a considerable regard to method 
and convenience of reference. The first treats of real actions; 
the second, of the descent of estates; the third, of infancy, and the 
condition of all others who, by the imbecility of their understand- 
ings, are placed under the peculiar protection of the civil magis- 
trate; the fourth, of the nuptial contract; the fifth, of the contract 
of sale, and other conventions; the sixth, of criminal law, and es- 
pecially of homicide ; the seventh, of everything relating to the let- 
ting of lands and rural economy. At least this is the order of mat- 
ters followed in the printed text, for the manuscripts on which it is 
founded pursue a different arrangement. ‘The editors have consult- 
ed the text of two manuscripts of the thirteenth or fourteenth centu- 
ry, it is uncertain which, but which differ from each ether ina 
remarkable manner. Professor Schlegel has endeavored to ex- 
plain this difference, and seems to attribute the Codex Regius to 
the period between 1230 and 1250, and supposes that the Codex 
Arne Maznai may have been written from thirty to fifty years 
later. ‘The text is accompanied with a Latin version, for the con- 
venience of those who are unacquainted with the Icelandic lan- 
guage. ‘Those who wish to study the original will find the neces- 
sary assistance in the Index Vocum, prepared by the translator, 
M. Sveinfivernsen. 


3.—Danish Grammar, adapted to the Use of Englishmen, with 
Extracts and Dialogues, &§&c. By Professor Erasmus Rask. 
Copenhagen. i830. vo. 


Tuts small volume, by the great northern philologist, supplies 
what was very much wanted ; for the old Danish grammar by Captain 
Schneider, which was published about thirty years ago, gave 4 
very imperfect idea of the Danish language. ‘The present work 
is adapted to the system of the old Scandinavian or Icelandic, and 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the ancient Gothic dialects. It will, 
therefore, not only be useful to the generality of students who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the language sufficient for reading 
a book, or conversing with the natives of Denmark and Norway, 
but also to philologists, who wish to study and compare the difler- 
ent idioms of the North of Europe with each other, or to make use 
of them for the purposes of general grammar. 

The grammatical part of the work is divided into four books; 
the first treating of orthography; the second, of inflection; the 
third, of the formation of words, or etymology, and the compound- 
ing of words; the fourth, of syntax. In treating of inflections, 
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our author rejects all cases formed by prepositions, and all tenses 
formed by auxiliary verbs, as Mr Grant has done in his English 
grammar. Of the use of the auxiliary verbs, Professor Rask 
treats in a separate section, but of their inflection he speaks in the 
class to which they bear the nearest relation. So also he divides 
the other irregulars between the regular conjugations and classes 
to which they seem naturally to belong, so that he has no chi ipter 
on the irregular verbs. In the nouns, he admits but of two cases 
the nominative and genitive, but in some of the pronouns, three, 
‘there being also an objective case, just as in English; e. g 

de, they, 

dem, them, 

denes, theirs. 

In the verbs, our author has but two tenses, the present and 
past, so that if it were not for the compounding of the definite arti- 
cle with the nouns and for the passive voice in the verbs, the 
whole structure of the language, as exhibited by him, would be ex- 
tremely like that of the English. 

The grammar makes about one half of the volume, and contains 
an appendix on the Gothic or German alphabet, which is still much 
used in Denmark in printed works. In this part of the book the 
words are occasionally accented, and in the extracts almost al- 
Ways ; and this is, so far as we know, the first Danish grammar, 
in any foreign language, where an accentuation of the words is 
attempted, though very material in order to distinguish the differ- 
ent sounds of e and 0, as also the accented syllable i in long words, 
which is as varied as in English. 
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Mission established there in 1820. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 214. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 

The Exclusives. In Two Volumes. New York. J. & J. Harper. 
12mo. 

The Rivals. Tracy’s Ambition. By the Author of ‘The Colle- 
gians.’ In 'T'wo Volumes. New York. J.& J. Harper. 12mo. 

Private Life ; or, Varieties of Character and Opinion. By the 
Author of ‘Geraldine,’ &c. In ’'T'wo Volumes. New York. J. & J. 
Harper. 12mo. 

Philip Colvill; or, a Covenanter’s Story, Unfinished. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Father Clement,’ &c. With a Short Account of the Author. 
New York. Jonathan Leavitt. 

The Beauties of History; or, Pictures of Virtue and Vice, drawn 
from Reali Life. By L. M. Stretch. In Two Volumes. Philadel- 
phia. James Kay, Jr. & Co. 

Maearius; or, Memoirs of a Naval Officer. Boston. Peirce & 
Williams. I&mo. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Kent, by Fire, in the Bay of Biscay, 
March 1, 1825. In a Letter toa Friend, by a Passenger. Boston. 
Perkins & Marvin. 1&mo. 

The Venetian Bracelet, The Lost Pleiad, A History of the Lyre, 
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and other Poems. By L. E.L. Boston. Cottons & Barnard. 12mo. 

. 236. 

The Romance of History. Spain. By Don T. de Trueba. In 
Two Volumes. New York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. 

Youthful Memoirs, compiled by the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, M. A. 
Philadelphia. Imo. pp. 144. 

The Young Freethinker Reclaimed. By the Rev. Elihu W. Bald- 
win. Philadelphia. 1I8mo. pp. 106. 

The Story of Paradise Lost, for Children. By Eliza W. Bradburn. 
First American Edition. Portland. Shirley & Hyde. 

Beatrice; a Tale founded on Facts. By Mrs Hofland. In Two 
Volumes. New York. J. & J. Warper. 12mo. 

fg Awakened Teacher. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 18mo. 

. 108. 

oy he Scottish Loom Boy; or, Memoir of Alexander Edington. By 
D.*Maclauren. Boston. James Loring. 

French Peasants; or, a a Appy Revival of Religion accompanying 
Missions at Home. By C. Malan, D. D. Boston. James Loring. 
l8mo. pp. 108. 

European Children ; or, Instructive Sketches. By C. Malan, D. D. 
Boston. James Loring. Imo. pp. 108. 

Buds and Blossoms @athered from a Sabbath School; designed for 
the Encouragement of ‘Teachers, and for the Imitation of Scholars. 
By the Author of ‘The Young Disciple, &c. Boston. Perkins & 
Marvin. 18mo. pp. 108. 

The Burman Slave Girl. By Mrs. Deborah B. L. Wade. To 
which are added Interesting Narratives illustrative of Burman Man- 
ners. Boston. James Loring. 

Memoir of Mrs Mary Leslie, Missionary at Monghyr, with Extracts 
from her Letters and Journals. Boston. James Loring. 18mo. 
yp. 108. 

The Mine. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of ‘Scenes in 
Europe, &c. New York. W. 8B, Gilley. 16mo. pp. 215. 

Natural ry of Enthusiasm. Boston, Crocker & Brewster. 
12mo. pP- 30°. , 

The Christian Hearer. By the Rey. Edward Bickersteth. Brook- 
field. KE. & G. Merriam. 12mo. pp. 296. 

The Parable of the Ten Virgins, illustrated in Six Sermons. By 
James Wood. Amherst. J.S.& C., Adams. 12mo. pp. 122. 

The Star of the West, being Memoirs of the Life of R. Darracott, 
Minister of the Gospel at Wellington, Somerset, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence. By James Bennett. Brookfield. E. & G. Mer- 
rain. 

Daily Food for Christians. First American, from the Eighth Lon- 
don Edition. Boston, Perkins & Marvin. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Numbers I. II. and Hl. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 12mo. 

The Arts of Life, described in a Series of Letters, for the In- 
struction of Young Persons. By the Author of Evenings at Home. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 18&mo. pp. 158. 

The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s Manual, containing Receipts 
for Cookery, being the Result of Actual Experiments instituted in 
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the Kitchen of William Kitchiner, M. D., adapted to the American 
Public by a Medical Gentleman. New York. J.& J. Harper. 12mo. 

. 432, 

* ahcervelens on the Utility and Administration of Purgative Med- 
icines in several Diseases. By James Hamilton, M. D.  Phila- 
delphia. Thomas Kite. 

Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, eomprehending the Ele- 
ments of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Conversations on Chemistry.’ New York. Sleight & Reb- 
inson. 

A Practical and Elementary Abridgment of the Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Courts of King’s Beneh, Common Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, and at Nisi Prius, comprising a Practical Treatise on the 
different Branches of the Common Law. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 
Volume III. New York. W.R.H. Treadway. 8vo. pp. 668. 

An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and on the Nature and Operation 
of Conveyances at Common Law, and of those which derive their 
Effect from the Statute of Uses. By Francis W. Saunders, Esq. 
First American, from the Fourth London Edition. Philadelphia. R. 
H. Small. 8vo. 

A Musical Grammar, in Four Parts. By Dr Calcott. Second 
Edition. Boston. James Loring. 18mo. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with a Sketch of his Life. 
By J. W. Lake. Philadelphia. J. Crissy and J. Grigg.  8vo. 
pp. 443. 

"es Mannering ; or, the Astrologer. In Two Volumes. Revised 
and corrected, with a general Preface, and Notes historical and illus- 
trative, by the Author. Boston. 8S. H. Parker. 12mo. 

The Antiquary. By the Author of ‘Waverley.’ Revised and cor- 
rected; with a general Preface, and Notes historical and illustrative, 
by the Author. Boston. 8S. H. Parker. 12mo. 

Tales of a Grandfather. By the Author of ‘Waverley.’ In Two 
Volumes. Third Series. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 18mo. 

The History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume I, 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 12mo, 
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A. 

Academy, Naval proposition for, 380. 

Acadians, seizure and transportation 
of, 125—Mr Haliburton’s descrip- 
tion of their character, habits, and 
mode of life, quoted, 126—account 
of the manner of their removal, 128. 

Adams, John, President, American 
Commissioner at Paris, 486—his 
opinion of Mr Silas Deane, 503—in- 
tercourse of, with Mr Jefferson, 549. 

Adams, J. Q., President, anecdote re- 
lated by Levasseur concerning, 224 
—his Letters on Silesia, quoted, 478. 

Addington, Mr, opinions of, on the 
American Tariff, 178. 

Agriculture, recommended as the 
most profitable employment for 
American industry, 172. 

Alcornoque, or cork tree of Spain, 239. 

Alexander of Russia, M. de Pradt’s 
view of the moderation of, 427. 

Almanac, American, reviewed, 280— 
its objects, as stated in its Preface, 
280 et seq.—objection to some parts 
of, 295. 

America, first possession and settle- 
ment of, 76. 

American, a Young, A Year in Spain 
by, reviewed, 237—his account of 
the manner of fording a stream in 





Spain, 240—his description of the 
Catalans, 241—of a French Captain, 
243—his account of Barcelona, 245° 
—description of irrigation, 246—of 
an attack by robbers, 248—cf Don 
Valentin, 253—his account of Ma- 
drid, 255—of Ferdinand the Sev- 
enth, 258. 

American system, condemnation of, 
in England, 161. 

Annapolis in Nova Scotia, its settle. 
ment and vicissitudes, 123 et seq, 

Apparatus, scientific, 299. 

Archimedes, his just fame as a geom- 
eter, 393 et seq.—his lofty character, 
395. 

Architecture, the history of, 347— 
Egyptian origin of, 347 et seq.— 
Grecian, 348—domestic, want of in- 
formation concerning, 350. 

Ardent spirits, effects of the use of, 
on the Indians, 66. 

Aristocracy in America, anecdote il- 
lustrative of, 22-4. 

Art, lines on, by Sprague, quoted, 318. 

Arts, importance of scientific uuder- 
standing in, 338—curiosity with re- 
gard to the productions of, 339— 
value of the study of, 341—cultiva- 
tion of the fine, means for the 
promotion of, suggested, 358. 














B. 

Barcelona in Spain, 245. 

Bastile, Jefferson’s account of the 
taking of the, 540. 

Beaumarchais, his agency in procur- 
ing supplies for America in the revo- 
lutionary war, 466. 

Beecher, Catharine E., her Sugges- 
tions on Improvements in Education, 
reviewed, 324—attributes defects in 
systems of education to its not hav- 
ing been made a prefessional occupa- 
tion, 326—remarks of, on the quali- 
fications of masters and teachers, 
327—on deficiencies in education, 
330—account of her own school, 
332—remarks °!, on the formation 
of the moral character, 334—on the 
education of females by teachers of 
their own sex, 336. 

Bigelow, Jacob, his Elements of Tech- 
nology, reviewed, 337—his remarks 
on the value of the study of the arts, 
341. See Technology.—his opin- 
ions on Egyptian antiquities, 344. 

Black Sea, opening of the trade of, by 
Russia, 417. 

Bogota, the seat of government of 
Colombia, 34. 

Bolivar, returns from Hayti, and 
proclaims himself supreme chief of 
the republic, 27—his operations in 
1816, 17, and 18, 25—suminons 
the Congress at Venezuela in 1819, 
29—is chosen President, 29—>prin- 
ciples of government advanced by, 
on this occasion, 30—and want of tal- 
ent displayed by, 31—his campaign 

in 1819, 32—declared Liberator, 
33-—is made President of the repub- 
lic, 34—his conduct in the campaign 
in Quito and Guayaquil, 35—his in- 
terview with San Martin, 35—takes 
command in Peru, 38—assembles 
the Congress of Lower Peru in 
1825, 41—is continued in the office 
of Dictator, 42—visits the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Peru, 42— 
proposes a constitution for Bolivia 
or Upper Peru, 43—developement 
of his ambitious views, 46—forces 
the Bolivian Code on Peru, and is 
made President for life, 47 et seq. 
—his project of the Congress of 
Panama, 50—disappointed in its re- 
sults, 51—his return to Colombia, 

52—his suspicious conduct after his 

return, 57—renounced by the Pe- 
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ruvians, 59—excitement of the Co- 
lombian army against, 59—his entry 
into the capital and subsequent con- 
duct and probable designs, 60. 

Bolivia, formation of the republie of, 
43—constitution of, as prepared by 
Bolivar, 44—Sucre elected Presi- 
dent of, 45. 

Bradford, Alden, his History of Mas- 
sachusetts, noticed, 4, note. 

Bricks, use of, in building, 355. 

Buffalo, gradual disappearance of the, 
before the progress of settlements, 
65. 

Byron, Lord, description of a ship of 
war by, 562. 


C, 

Cabot, Sebastian, the probable dis- 
coverer of Nova Scotia, 121. 

Calhoun, Mr, Secretary of War, his 
views concerning the Indians, 109. 

Camillus, the Roman Dictator, ex- 
amination of a speech of, 261 et 
seq.—question with regard to the 
genuineness of the speech of, 266. 

Canada, policy of France with regard 
to the conquest of, by the Ameri- 
cans in the Revolutionary war, 14 
—connexion of, with England, con- 
trasted with that of Louisiana with 
the United States, 254—advantages 
which would result from the union 
of, with the United States, 235. 

Cannon, introduction of, in naval war- 
fare, 369. 

Carthaginians, navy of the, 365. 

Catalans, description of, from A Year 
in Spain, 241. 

Caio the Censor, his high reputation 
for eloquence, 267—mode of life 
and character, 268—oration attrib- 
uted to, by Livy, probably genu- 
ine, 269—occasiun of, and examina- 
tion of this speech, 269 et seq. 

Charter governments of New Eng- 
land, 5—confederacy of, in 1643, 7. 

Chateaubriand, his relation to the 
political parties in France, 432, 

Cherokee Indians, reputed advances 
of, in civilization, examined, 71— 
letter of the Secretary of War to the 
delegation of, 86—appeal of, for 
protection to the United States gov- 
ernment, LI1. 

Chimneys, smoky, 305. 

Christianity, Jeflerson’s estimate of 
the doctrines of, 523. 








Colombia, state of, in 1816, 26—re- 
turn of Bolivar to, 27—events in, 
1-17 and ISIS, 28—second con- 
gress of, at Venezuela, 1819, 29 
—Bolivar chosen President of, 29— 
formation of the republic of, 33— 
organization of the government of, 
34—disaffection to the government 
of, in Venezuela, 53 et seq.—propo- 
sals fora change of constitution in, 
54—designs of Bolivar on the gov- 
ernment of, suspected, 57—return 
of the army of, from Peru, 59— 
present doubtful prospects of, 60. 

Colonies, American, charter govern- 
ments of, 5—proprietary govern- 
ments of, 9—royal governments of, 
11—importance of questions of rep- 
resentation and taxation in the his- 
tory of, 12. 

Congress, question as to the authori- 
ty of, over Indian tribes, 99. 

Connecticut, origin of the government 
of, 5—long adherence to the origin- 
al constitution of, 6. 

Constitut‘on of the United States, 
Mr Jefferson’s opinion concerning, 
525 et seq. —and concerning the as- 
sumption of powers by Congress, 
supposed to be implied in, 527. 

Cooper, Mr, (the novelist) his erro- 
neous statements with regard to ne- 
gotiations for peace after the revo- 
lutionary war, corrected, 15. 

Corinthian column, origin of, 350. 

Cork tree in Spain, account of 239. 

Yorn laws of Great Britain, 176—-in- 
fluence of, in the establishment of 
the American protecting system, 
178. 

Cotton, superiority of the American, 
139. 

Curiosity, a Poem, by C. Sprague, 
320—quotations from, 320 et seq. 


D. 

Dana, Richard H., his Poems, 274— 
subject and pervading sentiment of, 
275—his occasional abruptness and 
colloquialism, 275—great excellen- 
cies as a poet, 277—quotations from, 
277 et seq. 

Danish language, Prof. Rask’s Gram- 
mar of. 558. 

Deane, Silas, appointed commercial 
and political agent to France by the 
United States, 463—instructions to, 
464—interview of, with the French 
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minister, 464—contract of, with 
Beaumarchais, 466—difficulties at- 
tending the execution of the mis- 
sion of, 467—injudicious exercise of 
powers by, 468—appointed one of 
the commissioners to France in 
1777, 469—recall of, 486—jealousy 
entertained of, by Mr Lee, 496—ac- 
count of the difficulties between 
him and Mr Lee, 497 et seq.— 
charges made to Congress against, 
500-—* Address to the People,’ pub- 
lished by, 501—his conduct and ser- 
vices, 502—Mr Adaims’s opinion of, 
503. 

Dictators, appointment of, a frequent 
resort in the South American revo- 
lutions, 56. 

Diplomacy, illustrations of the ineffi- 
ciency of, 404—management of, in 
the early history of the United 
States, 455—history of that of the 
United States, 460 et seq. 

Domestic architecture, want of in- 
formation concerning, 352. 

Dress, naval, suggestions concerning, 
383. 

E. 

Edinburgh Review of the American 
tariff examined, 171. 

Education, present strong interest in, 
324—Miss Beecher on Improve- 
ments in, 325—defects in, attributed 
to the character and situation of 
teachers, 326-—general unfitness of 
mothers for the management of, 327 
—and of teachers who do not make 
a business of it, 328—defects of 
school-books for, 329—one of the 
principal dangers in, 331—introduc- 
tion of division of labor in, 332, 
formation of moral character by, 
334 

Egyptians, hieroglyphics of, 344—-ar- 
chitecture of, 347 et seq.—know- 
ledge of geometry among, 391. 

Eloquence, popular, of the Romans, 
as contained in Livy’s History, 
261—exainple of, in the speech of 
Camillus against the abandonment 
of the City, 261—in that of Cato in 
support of the Oppian law, 270. 

England, opinions in, on the Ameri- 
can protecting system, 160—insuffi- 
ciency of the information of writers 
in, on this subject, 164—causes 
which influence the formation of 
opinions in, 165 et seq.—refusal of, 
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to admit the agricultural produce of 
America, one cause of the tariff, 
175—physical position of, in respect 
to America, its influence on trade 
in manufactures, 179—political re- 
lations of, with the United States, 
and their influence on trade, 181 et 
seq.—woollen manufactures of, how 
injured, 190—extent of the cotton 
exports of, 191—balance of trade of, 
with the United States, 200—deli- 
cacy of the relations of the United 
States with, 227—connexion of the 
liberal party in, with that in Ameri- 
ca, 228—preeminence of the navy 
of, 371—inefficacy of the nego- 
tions of, in relation to the affairs of 
Greece, 404—relation of the United 
States to, 452. 

Euclid, fame of the works of, 393. 

Europe, result of the war of Russia 
and Turkey in relation to the poli- 
tics of, 393—conduct of the powers 
of, in its commencement, course, 
and termination, 404 et seq.—effects 
of the war upon the influence of 
Russia in, 412—writings of M. de 
Pradt on the politics of, 418—dan- 
ger from the power of Russia to the 
independence of the western states 
of, 429—anti-Russian confederacy 
among the powers of, considered, 
429 et seq.—circumstances in the 
internal condition of the three great 
powers of, which prevent such a 
confederacy, 431—state of parties in 
France, as modifying her interest in 
the political relations of, 432 et seq. 
prophecy of Napoleon with regard 
to the future condition of, 445— 
composition of the only anti-Rus- 
sian combination which could be 
formed in, 445—manner in which 
Russia will exercise her power in, 
446—present situation of, as com- 
pared with that fifty years ago, 448. 


F. 
Favier, his views on the power of 
Russia fifty years ago, 448. 
Females, education of, to be entrust- 
ed to females, 336. 
Ferdinand the Seventh, of Spain, ac- 
count of, by an American, 258. 
Fire, the G:eek, use of, in ancient na- 
val warfare, and rediscovery of, 368. 
Folsom, Charles, his Selections from 





Livy, reviewed, 259—commended, 
260. 


France, policy of, in the American 


revolution, with regard to the con- 
quest of Canada, 14—conduct of the 
government of, in the negotiations 
for peace in 1783, 21—confiderce 
of Franklin in the good faith of, 24— 
attempts of, for the settlement of 
Nova Scotia, 122—reception of La- 
fayette in different parts of, 221— 
delicacy of the relations of the Uni- 
ted States with, 227—advantages 
which would arise to the govern- 
ment of, from friendly feelings with 
the United States, 229—an Ameri- 
can traveller’s opinion of the wo- 
men of, 237—and politeness of, 238 
—characteristic sketch of a captain 
in the army of, 243—state of the navy 
of, 371—state of political parties in, 
431—account of the successive ad- 
ministrations of, 432—policy of, un- 
der that of Martignac, 435—defects 
in the management of the external 
relations of, 436—administration of, 
by the Prince of Polignac, 439— 
state of public feeling in, with re- 
gard to his administration, 440— 
state of parties in, during the war 
between Russia and Turkey, 443— 
internal dissensions of, prevent her 
cooperation with other European 
kingdoms, 444—few permanent al- 
terations effected by the revolution 
of, 448—course of the policy of, in 
the early part of the American revo- 
lutionary war, 460—negotiations of 
the United States with, in 1773, 469 
—causes of the backwardness of the 
government of, in relation to the 
United States, 479—change in the 
policy of, in consequence of the 
American successes, 480—negotia- 
tion of a treaty with the United 
States by, 480 et seq.—Jefferson’s 
first views of the revolution of, 537 
—events in, accompanying and fol- 
lowing the taking and demolition of 
the Bastile, 541. 


Franklin, implied censure on_ the 


character of, by Cooper, removed, 
15, 17—statement by, to the Eng- 
lish commissioners, of the expected 
terms of peace at the end of the re- 
volutionary war, 15, 17—confidence 
of, in the good faith of the French 
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government, 24—integrity, patriot- 
ism, and firmness of, 25—appointed 
commissioner of the United States 
in 1777, 469—minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France in 1778, 487—an ac- 
count of Mr Arthur Lee’s hostility 
to, 503—imputations against the 
character of, 507—and alleged defi- 
ciencies in the accounts of, dis- 
proved, £09—similarity of his style 
to that of Jefferson, 550, 


G. 

Galley, the ancient vesse] of war, 365. 

Geometry, origin, progress, &c. of, 
389— interest excited by the study 
of, 390—knowledge of, among 
the Egyptians, 391—cultivation of, 
among the Greeks, 391 et seq.—im- 
pulse given by Plato to, 392—Eu- 
clid the first collector of, inte a sys- 
tem, 393—character of the labors of 
Archimedes in, 393 et seq.—defi- 
ciencies of Legendre’s elementary 
system of, 395—Walker’s Elements 
of, exam‘ned, 396 et seq.—study of, 
should precede that of Algebra, 398. 

Gilbert family, first possessors of No- 
va Scotia, disasters of, 122. 

Gleaning, right of, 155. 

Government, civil, foundation of the 
right of, 157. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Greek fire, use of, by the ancients, 
368—rediscovery of, 368, note. 

Guayaquil incorporated into the re- 
public of Colombia, 35. 


H. 

Haliburton, Thomas C., his History 
of Nova Scotia, reviewed, 121— 
his account of the Acadians, quoted, 
126—and of their removal from No- 
va Scotia, 128 et seq.—character of 
his work, 134. 

Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, 
132. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Jefferson’s tes- 
timony to the character of, 543— 
his opinions on government, 546. 

Happiness of the mind, utility of what 
contributes to, 306—how promoted 
by scientific knowledge, 307. 

Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
noticed, 4, note. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 344. 

History, connexion of the different 
parts of, 1. 
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Hoffman, David, his Legal Outlines, 
reviewed, 135—his plan and ob- 
jects in the work, 136—of that part 
of his work relating to natural law, 
137 et seq.—disquisition of, on 
rights, 145—on the state of nature, 
147—on slavery, 157—on the foun- 
dation of government, 157—his work 
generally commended, 159. 

Holland, naval power of, 372. 

Holy Alliance, constitution and ob- 
jects of, 444. 

Horse, foot of, and shoeing, 305. 


I. 

Iceland, J. F. Schlegel’s treatise of 
the Ancient Laws of, noticed, 556. 

Indians, present number of, in the Uni- 
ted States,62—causes, and modes of 
life, which have contributed to di- 
minish the numbers of, 64—effects of 
their inordinate attachment to ar- 
dent spirits, 67—total inefficiency of 
all means for preventing the declen- 
sion and extinction of, 67—Re- 
marks of McCoy concerning, quo- 
ted, 68—failure of missionary at- 
tempts among, 68—difference in 
these respects between those of the 
United States and of the South, 69— 
sources of information concerning, 
stated, 70—attempts for the civili- 
zation of, 70—uncivilized state of, 
to be attributed to some difficulty in 
their institutions, character, and con- 
dition, 72—illustrations of these cir- 
cumstances, 73—portrait of, by Dr 
Robertson, 74—necessity of some 
change in the policy concerning, 
75—relations of, with the civilized 
communities of the continent, ex- 
amined, 76—position of, in that re- 
spect, an anomaly, 78—relation of, 
to their civilized neighbors, neces- 
sarily that of dependence, 79—na- 
ture of the title of, to the soil, 830~ 
considerations which have influ- 
enced the negotiations with, 80 et 
seq.—principles which should have 
been regarded, 81—inconsistencies 
in the relations of the government to, 
82—>present interest of, in the terri- 
tory they inhabit, 83—not possessed 
of all the attributes of sovereignty, 84 
—nature of the control exercised 
over, 84—-controversy concerning, in 
the southern part of the Union, 85— 
topics of a talk of the President to, 
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86—principles which must regulate 
our connexion with, 87—views of 
the government concerning, as sta- 
ted by the Secretary of War, 89— 
proposals for the migration of, 
beyond the Mississippi, 89—three 
propositions expressing the views 
of the government concerning, 91 
—relations of, to other nations, 
not the same as that of other na- 
tions to each other, 92—control of, 
necessarily assumed by civilized na- 
tions, 94—manner in which the 
jurisdiction over, has been exercised 
by European colonies and nations, 
96 et seq.—question as to the 
exercise of the jurisdictien over, 
by the States or United States gov- 
ernment, 99—important question 
concerning the right of, to establish 
independent governments within the 
States, 101—considerations, show- 
ing that such governments would 
be useless to, 102—and injurious to 
the whites, 103—society for pro- 
moting the emigration and settle- 
ment of, beyond the Mississippi, 
104—views of Colonel McKenney 
on the character, situation, and pros- 
pects of, 105—course of events with 
regard to, in the gradual settlement 
of the continent, 107—views of 
President Monroe and Mr Calhoun 
concerning, 109—plan for the dis- 
position of, 110—cautious and ten- 
der conduct of Congress and the 
government concerning, 110—epin- 
ion of McCoy concerning the pres- 
ent state and removal of, 113—state- 
ment concerning the internal pol- 
icy of some of the tribes of, with 
regard to migration, 117—difficulties 
and sufferings which might arise 
from the removal of, 119. 
Intemperance, among the Indians, 
114. 

Irrigation in Spain, account of, 246. 


J. 

Jay, Mr, letter to the English Secre- 
tary of State, erroneously ascribed 
to, by Mr Cooper, 15—part taken by, 
in the negotiations for peace in 
1783, 20—suspicions entertained by, 
of the intentions of the French gov- 
ernment, 21——steps taken by, in con- 
sequence, 22—-his continued jeal- 
ousy of the good faith of France, 24. 
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Jefferson, President, Memoir, &c. of, 


511—importance and interest of the 
letters of, 5183—remarks of, on trav- 
el], 514—events of the life of, 515 
—early republican principles of, 516 
exertions of, in reforming the laws 
and institutions of his native state, 
517—and against slavery, 518—~ 
opinions of, on the adaptation of in- 
stitutions to the character of a peo- 
ple, 518 et seq.—independence of 
the character of, 520—opinions of, 
on religion, 521—his estimate of the 
doctrines of Jesus, 523—his satis- 
faction on the adoption of the Amer- 
ican constitution, 523—remarks of, 
on the rebellion in Massachusetts, 
524—fears entertained by, of the 
encroachments of government on 
the people, 525—opinions of, on 
important points of the constitution, 
525 et seq.—and with regard to con- 
structive powers under it, 527— 
opinion of, with regard to the inde- 
pendent tenure of the judiciary, 529 
—extent to which his opinion of 
the rights of the people was car- 
ried, 531—report of, on the cur- 
rency of the United States, 534— 
appointment of, as minister pleni- 
potentiary in Europe for treaties of 
commerce, 534—residence and re- 
ception of, at Paris, 535—letter of, 
quoted, containing some views of 
the French revolution, 536—just- 
ness of the opinions of, concerning 
it, 538--letter of, to Lafayette on 
the same subject, 539—his account 
of the taking of the Bastile, 540— 
appointment of, by Washington, as 
Secretary of State, and his relations 
in the cabinet, 543—subsequent po- 
litical course of, 544—reflections on 
distinguished men, contained in an 
Appendix to the Memoirs of, 545 et 
seq.—his intercourse and reconcilia- 
tion, with President Adams, 548— 
resemblance in style and points of 
character to Dr Franklin, 550. 


Judiciary of the United States, inde- 


pendent tenure of, 529—nature of 
the duties of, 530. 


K 


Kent, Chancellor, his remark on the 


possession of new countries, quoted, 
77--and on the relations of the In- 
dians within the United States, 79. 
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Knowledge, failure in the character 
of the publications of the Society 
for the Diffusion of, 293-—-communi- 
cation of, to all classes, a great pro- 
ject of the present day, 295—its 
practicability and utility considered, 
297 et seq.—possession of, is in it- 
self a real good, 307. s 


L. 

Labourdonnaye, Count de, supposed 
director of the administration of Po- 
lignac, in France, 439—opposition 
to the ministry of, 440. 

Lafayette, General, remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending his visit to 
the United States, 217—associa- 
tions in the character and history of, 
giving rise to them, 218—testimo- 
ny afforded by the reception of, 
in the United States, to the great 
cause of liberty, 220—reception of, 
at Havre, 221—brutal treatment of 
the friends of, at Rouen, 221—re- 
cent demonstrations of respect for, 
in the South of France, 223, 441— 
his reception in New Orleans, 230— 
his interview with the Spanish ex- 
iles, 230—visit of a Spanish friar to, 
232—his claims to the title of a 
great man, 236. 

Lafayette in America, by A. Le- 
vasseur, reviewed, 216. 

Law, study of, 137—connexion of 
other studies with, 139—importance 
of natural jurisprudence to, 141— 
diversity of species would not ne- 
cessarily destroy the universality of 
the moral, 143—of a state of nature 
as connected with the, 147—neces- 
sity of reference to the natural foun- 
tains of justice in the administration 
of, 151. 

Laws, civil, moral obligation to the 
observance of, 156. 

Lee, Arthur, Life of, by Richard H. 

Lee, reviewed, 454—early life and 

education of, 457—change in the 

professional studies of, 458—part 
taken by, in the contest between 

Great Britain and the colonies, 459 

—commission intrusted to, by Con- 

gress, 460—one of the commission- 

ers in 1777, 469—his visit to, and ne- 
gotiation with Spain, 470—and with 

Prussia, 476—robbery of the papers 

of, at Berlin, 477-—favorable traits in 
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the character of, 487—mistaken rep- 
resentations with regard to the 
agency of, in France, 488 et seq.— 
in Spain, 491—in Berlin, 492—de- 
fects in the character of, 495—in- 
fluence which they exerted, 496— 
jealousy entertained by, of Mr 
Deane, 496—insinuations of, against 
his character, 499—charges prefer- 
red by, to Congress, 500—charges 
against, by Mr Deane, 501—hostili- 
ty of, to Dr Franklin, 503—great 
cause of this hostility, 505. 

Lee, Richard Henry, his Life of Ar- 
thur Lee, reviewed, 454—mistakes 
in his account of Mr Lee’s agency 
in Europe, corrected, 488 et seq.— 
and of Mr W. Lee’s, 492—and with 
regard to an article in the treaty 
with France, 494. 

Lee, William, agency of, in American 
affairs in Europe, during the revolu- 
tionary war, 492 et seq. 

Legal Outlines, by Hoffman, 135. 
Legendre, deficiencies of the elemen- 
tary system of Geometry of, 395. 
Legislation by two bodies, introduc- 

tion of, into Massachusetts, 5. 

Letters of eminent men, interest and 
importance of, 512. 

Letters, invention of, sight threwn by 
Egyptian hieroglyphics on the, 344 
—course probably pursued in the in- 
vention of, 344 et seq. 

Levasseur, A., his account of Lafay- 
ette in America, reviewed, 216 
—novelty possessed by the work of, 
223—just and ingenious reflections 
of, on the feeling in France with 
regard to America, 226. 

Lexington, first account of the battle 
of, in England, 409. 

Liberal party in England, support of, 
derived from the United States, 228. 

Liberty, dangers of, as depicted by 
Bolivar, 30—political, unalienable 
nature of, 157—testimony afforded 
to the great cause of, by the re- 
ception of Lafayette in the United 
States, 220. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, want of 
adaptation in, to the purpose intend- 
ed, 293—of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge, peculiar character of, 294. 

Livy, Folsom’s Selections from, re- 
viewed, 259—specimens of the pop- 
ular eloquence of the Romans con- 
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tained in, 261—excellence of, in this 
respect, as an object of study, 273— 
his talent in description, 273. 

Louisburg, ancient importance and 
present state of, 124. 

Louisiana, happy amalgamation of the 
French and American population in, 
233—cordial union of, with the 
American confederacy, 234—con- 
trast of, in this respect with the con- 
nexion of Canada with England, 
234—translation of Barbé-Marbois’ 
History of, noticed, 551—its value, 
552. 


M. 

Man, diversity of races of, its connex- 
ion with Law, 1438. 

Manuals, on scientific subjects, 301. 

Manufactures, circumstances which 
regulate the encouragement of, in 
different nations, 165—change of 
English opinions concerning, 167— 
circumstances preventing the ex- 
change of British, for the agricultural 
products of the United States, 175 
—this exchange prevented by the 
physical position of the two coun- 
tries, 178—circumstances showing 
it to be the policy of the United 
States to encourage, 181 et seq.— 
annual amount of British cotton ex- 
ported, 191—encouragement of, in 
the United States, tends to the en- 
couragement of agriculture, 204— 
influence which would be produced 
by the extension of, on the agricul- 
ture, population, &c. of the United 
States, 207—effects of, on morals, 
208—causes of the slow develope- 
ment of, in the United States, 211— 
present strong and fixed tendency 
to growth in, 212. 

Marbois (Barbé) Marquis de, his His- 
tory of Louisiana, 551—liberal feel- 
ings and opinions of, 552—notice of 
the life and character of, 553. 

Marine corps in the navy, abolition 
of, advised, 385. 

Martignac, Viscount de, his adminis- 
tration in France, 434, 

Massachusetts, Bradford’s History of, 
4—early government of, 5—Jef- 
ferson’s remarks on the rebellion in, 
524. 

Matusévitch, reputed author of Rus- 
sian state papers at the commence- 
ment of the war with Turkey, 413. 
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Mc Coy, Rev. Mr, his remarks on In- 
dian reform, quoted, 68—opinions of, 
on the present condition and effects 
of the emigration of the Indians, 113. 

Mc Kenney, Col., his Address concern- 
ing the Indians, quoted, 105. 

Midshipmen, education of, 378. 

J.ineralogy, enthusiasm of the vota- 
ries of, 307. 

Missionary efforts among the Indians, 
67 et seq. 

Moderation, political, view of, 428. 

Molasses, history of the article relating 
to, in the treaty with France, 484— 
mistake in the life of Arthur Lee 
with regard to, 494. 

Monroe, President, his views con- 
cerning the Indians, 109. 

Moral law, universality of, 144. 

Morillo, reverses of, in 1817 and 718, 
28, 29. 


N. 

/Vapoleon, his prophecy with regard 
to the future condition of Europe, 
445. 

/Vations, law of, necessity of a stand- 
ard in, 150. 

/Vature, a state of, Hoffman’s opin- 
ion concerning, 147—meaning of, in 
relation to the law, 148—law of, 
necessary reference to, in judicial 
administration, 152—its degree of 
authority, 153—relation of, to the 
state of slavery, 157. 

/JVaval Life, Sketches of, noticed, 368, 
note. 

NVavarino, unintentional result of the 
negotiations of England at, 404. 

WVavy, Report on the, 360—origin of, 
in the infancy of society, 364—im- 
provement of, particularly by the 
Carthaginians, 365—galleys, the an- 
cient vessels of war, described, 365 
et seq.—engagements of, described, 
366—creation of, by the Romans, 
367—use of Greek fire in the, 368 
—revolution effected by the intro- 
duction of cannon in, 369—moderm 
contests of, 370 et seq.—preémi- 
nence of the power of Great Britain 
in, 371—prospects of that of the 
United States, 372—superiority of 
the American ships of, 373—intro- 
duction of a new agent of distruction 
into, 374—want of higher ranks in 
the American, 376—and want of 
proper gradations in, 377—import- 











ance of the education of midship- 
men in, 378—preparatory school 
for, a desideratum, 379—plan for an 
academy, proposed, 380 et seq.—of 
the unitorm dress for the officers of, 
383—abolition of the Marine Corps 
of the, advised, 385—improvements 
in the arrangements of the crews of, 
386—abolition of corporal punish- 
ments in, 387—and of the use of 
ardent spirits, 388. 

Neutral rights, doctrines of England, 
concerning, in 1829, 407, 

-Vew England, colonies of, originally 
under charter governments, 5—con- 
federacy of, in 1643, 7—tarifl-mak- 
ing in the early history of, 9. 

Nova Scotia, Haliburton’s History of, 
121—was probably the first discov- 
ered land of North America, by Se- 
bastian Cabot, 121—taken posses- 
sion of, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1583, 122—disasters attending the 
first attempts for the settlement of, 
122—Port Royal the first permanent 
settlement in, 123—Louisburg an 
important fortified place in, 124— 
seizure and transportation of the 
Acadians, the most remarkable 
event in the history of, 125—spa- 
cious and sheltered harbors along 
the coast of, 132—favorable politi- 
cal condition of, 133—colleges 1, 
133. 

oO 


Observation, the foundation of sci- 
ence, 299. 

Oppian law, Cato the Censor’s speech 
in support of, 270 et seq.—speech of 
Lucius Valerius, in opposition to, 
272. 

Oswald, Mr, English commissioner 
in Paris in the negotiation of peace, 
his interview with Dr Franklin, 17. 

Outlines, Legal, Hoffman’s, 135 


P. 

Paez, military conduct of, 28—at the 
battle of Carabobo, 34—impeach- 
ment and subsequent disaffection of, 
53. 

Panamé, account of the congress of, 
50 et seq.—objects of, defeated, 52. 

Pennsylvania, WHazard’s_ Register 
of, 2—difficulties arising under the 
proprietary government of, 10. 

Peru, entered by a Colombian army, 

in 1822, 35—state of public affairs 


Index. 
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in, 36—events of 1822 and 1823, 36 
—Bolivar takes the military com- 
mand of, 38—final liberation of, by 
the victory of Ayacucho, 41—con- 
gress of, in 1825, continues the dic- 
tatorship to Bolivar, 42—upper pro- 
vinces of, form themselves into a re- 
public named Bolivia, 483—conduct 
of the congress of 1826, 46—consti- 
tution for, proposed by Bolivar, 47 
—events accompanying and suc- 
ceeding its adoption, 47—Bolivar, 
president of, for life, 50—revolution 
in, and renunciation of the author- 
ity of Bolivar, 59. 

Peru, upper. See Bolivia. 

Phenicians, the, probably the inven- 
tors of letters, 346. 

Pichincha, battle of, 35. 

Piety, cultivation of, as one of the great 
interests of mankind, 311. 

Pitkin, Timothy, his Political and 
Civil History of the United States, 
reviewed, 1—disadvantages of the 
plan of, 1—his account of the gov- 
ernments of the American colonies, 
5—and the confederacy of the New 
England colonies, 7—of the Royal 
governments, 11—mistake of, point- 
ed out, with regard to attempts on 
Canada in the revolution, 14. 

Plato, his interest in geometry, 392. 

Poet, idea of the character of, among 
the ancients, 313. 

Poetry, state of, in America, 278— 
change in opinions concerning, in 
modern times, and in its mode of 
production, 314—can only be pro- 
duced in excellence by great labor, 
315—in America, chiefly of an imi- 
tative character, 316, 

Poetry, quotations from R. H. Dana, 
275, 278—quotations from Charles 
Sprague’s lines on Art, 318-—Address 
to Two Swallows, 319—from Curi- 
osity, 320 et seq.—picture of a ship 
of war, by Byron, 362. 

Polignac, Prince of, his administration 
in France, 439. 

Popular eloquence of the Romans, 261. 

Port Royal, settlement of, 123, 

Power, political, laws which regulate 
the exercise of, 426. 

Pradt, M. de, his writings and author- 
ity, in respect to the politics of Eu- 
rope, 418—history and writings of, 
420—his sketch of the history of 
Russia, 422—his account of her vast 
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extent and resources, 424—his 
views of the manner in which her 
power will be exercised, 425—of 
the character of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 427—advises an anti- Russian 
confederacy, 429—his account of 
the manner in which Russia will 
exercise her power, 446. 

Printing, curious fact in the history 
of, 346. 

Proprietary governments of the 
American colonies, 9—unfitness of, 
for their object, 10. 

Protecting system, British opinions 
on the, 160—inconsistency of their 
opinions and conduct concerning, 
164—is now the settled policy of 
the United States, 215. 

Prussia, negotiation of the United 
States with, 475. 


Quito, liberation of, in 1822, 35. 


R. 

Rask, Professor, his Danish Grammar, 
noticed, 558. 

Rayneval, Mr, his mission to England 
with regard to the negotiations for 
peace in 1783, 21—his confidential 
note stating the objects of his mis- 
sion, 23. 

Religion, influence of a knowledge of 
nature upon, 3l1l. 

Representation, controversy concern- 
ing, in the American colonies, 12. 
Rhode Island, original constitution 

of, 7. 

Rights, perfect and imperfect, Hoff- 
man’s opinion of, 145—Dugald 
Stewart’s explanation of, 146. 

Robertson, Dr, his faithful portrait of 
the North American Indians, 74. 

Romans, popular eloquence of, 261— 
creation of a navy by, 367—Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s remarks on the gov- 
ernment of, 518. 

Royal governments of the American 
colonies. 11. 

Russia, relations of, with the United 
States, 226—naval power of, 372— 
general result of the war of, with 
Turkey, 399—conduct of, with re- 
gard to the commencement of that 
war, 401—and in the manner of car- 
rying iton, 405 et seq.—results of 
the first campaign of, 408—rapid 

victories of, in the second campaign 


409—conditions and character of 
the treaty dictated by, 411—effects 
of the war in extending the influ- 
ence and increasing the power of, 
412—diplomatic as well as military 
success of, 412—extent of the in- 
fluence of, over Turkey, acquired by 
the war, 413—Ottoman empire no 
longer a barrier to the power of, 414 
—gradual increase of the power of, 
415—last obstruction to its extent, 
now removed, 416—liberal policy in 
regard to the trade of the Black Sea, 
417—sketch of the history of, by 
M. de Pradt, 422—vast extent and 
resources of, 424—probable increase 
of the population of, 424 et seq.— 
views of the manner in which her 
power is likely to be exercised, 425 
—dangers anticipated from, to the 
independence of Western Europe, 
429—proposed confederacy of Eu- 
ropean powers against, considered, 
430 et seq.—mode of the exercise of 
the power of, 446—views of the 
power of, fifty years since, same as 
now, 448—M. de Ségur’s remarks 
on, 450. 
S 


Sable, Isle of, 122. 

San Martin, Protector of Peru, his in- 
terview with Bolivar in 1822, 35— 
history of, 36. 

Santander, General, his conduct in 
1819, 32—Vice-President of Co- 
lombia, 34. 

Suvage nations, rights and duties of 
civilized people in regard to, 93 et 
seq. 

Schlegel, J. F. his treatise on the 
Ancient Laws of Iceland, 556. 

Science, diffusion of, to all classes, a 

project of the present age, 295— 
practicability and usefulness of, con- 
sidered, 297—its nature and objects 
do not remove it from men in gene- 
ral, 299—study of, consistent with 
labor, 300—difficulties in means of 
acquiring the elements of, 301—the 
attempt to extend, not visionary, 302 
et seq.—manner in which the ex- 
tension of, would contribute to util- 
ity, 304—knowledge of, adds to the 
happiness of the mind, 306—enthu- 
siasm of the votaries of, 307—culti- 
vation of, as an employment for the 
mind, 309—influence of, cn religion, 
311. 





Ségur. M. de, on the power of Russia, 
quoted, 450. 

Ship of war, interesting economy of, 
360—description of, by Lord Byron, 
quoted, 362. 

Slavery, question as to the extra-ter- 
ritorial operation of the laws of, 156 
—legal causes of, 157—exertions of 
President Jefferson against, 518. 

Smoky chimneys, 305. 

Soul, Thoughts on the, a Poem, by R. 
H. Dana, reviewed, 274. 

Spain, A Year in, by a Young Ameri- 
can, 237—contrast between the rev- 
enue officers of, and those of 
France, 239—account of the cork 
tree of, 239—of fording a stream 
in, 240—-of the inhabitants of Cata- 
Jonia in, 241—of the mode of irriga- 
tion in, 246—of the Valencians, 
246—of arobbery in, 248S—of the 
prompter in the theatre of, 256— 
naval power of, 372,—negotiations 
of the United States with, in 1777, 
470—disposition manifested by, to- 
wards the United States, 472. 

Sprague, Charles, his success as a 
poet, 317—his lines on Art, quoted, 
318.—his ‘ Curiosity,’ reviewed, 320. 

Stewart, Dugald, his explanation of 
perfect and imperfect rights, 146— 
remark oj, quoted, 159. 

Sucre, General, gains the battle of 
Pichincha, 35—conduct of, in Pe- 
ru, 37—gains the battle of Ayacucho, 
41i—elected President of Bolivia, 
45. 

T. 

Tariff, existence of, in the colonial his- 
tory of New England, 9. 

Tariff, American, British publications 
on, 160—general condemnation of, 
by all parties in Great Britain, 161 
—insufficiency of means for judging 
of, in that country, 164—manner in 
which the opinions concerning, 
have been warped, 165—British 
opinions concerning, of no authori- 
ty, 161—but indicate that its opera- 
tion is what was intended, 170— 
reasoning of the Edinburgh Re- 
view concerning, examined, 171 et 
seq.—influence of the corn laws of 
Great Britain in the establishment 
of, 178—operation of, not to dimin- 
ish the agricultural exports, 188. 

Taxation, controversy concerning, in 
the American colonies, 12. 
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Technology, Bigelow’s Elements of, 
objection to the title, 337—objects 
and character of, 342—analysis of, 
343 et seq. 

Townshend, Charles, anecdote of, 13. 

Trade, free, suddenness of the Eng- 
lish conversion to the principles of, 
167—balance of, opinions concern- 
ing, 196. 

Travel, remarks of President Jeffer- 
erson on, 514. 

Turgot, his opinions on the separation 
of the American colonies from Great 
Britain, 490. 

Turkey, results of the war of Russia 
with, 399—political condition of, as 
produced by the war, 413—present 
inefficiency of, for political purposes, 
414—probable fate of, 415. 


U. 

United States, Pitkin’s History of, 1 
—inaterials necessary to the colo- 
lonial history of, 2—indifference of 
the government to the history of, 3 
—controversy concerning represen- 
tation and taxation in the early his- 
tory of, 12—facts with regard to the 
negotiations for peace at the close 
of the revolutionary war of, 15 et 
seq.—present number of Indians 
within the territories of, 63—nature 
of the connexion of, with the In- 
dians, examined, 76 et seq.—propo- 
sitions expressing the views of the 
government of, concerning the In- 
dians, 91—regulations adopted by, 
for the government of the Indians, 
98—question as to the jurisdiction 
of the government of, over the In- 
dians, 99—caution of the govern- 
ment of, in its proceeding with re- 
gard to them, 110—British opinions 
concerning the protecting system 
and tariff of, 160—proper employ- 
ment for the industry of, according 
to the Edinburgh Review, 172— 
circumstances preventing the ex- 
change of the produce of, for Brit- 
ish manufactures, 175—present and 
probable political and commercial ree 
lations of, with Great Britain, 181~ 
expediency of the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures shown b 
the political situation of, 186—bal- 
ance of trade in relation to, 196 et 
seq.—encouragement of manufac- 
tures in, tends to the encourage- 
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ment of agriculture, 204—influence 
which weuld be produced -by exten- 
sion of manufactures on the agri- 
culture, population, &c. of, 207 et 
seq.—change of opinions in foreign 
critics concerning the interior of, 
209—circumstances which have 
prevented the developement of man- 
ufacturing industry in, 211—present 
fixed tendency to growth of manu- 
factures in, 212—protecting system 
the settled policy of, 215—remark- 
able circumstances attending the 
visit of Lafayette to, 213—testimo- 
ny afforded by his reception in, to the 
cause of liberty, 220—relations of, 
with Russia, 226—delicacy of the 
relations of, with England and 
France, 227—connexion of the lib- 
eral party in England with, 228— 
advantages which would arise to the 
French government from sympathy 
with, 229—happy amalgamation of 
Louisiana with, 233—advantages 
which would result from the union 
of Canada with, 235—prospects of 
the navy of, 372—deficiency in the 
arrangement of ranks in the navy of, 
376—sympathy of the people of, in 
relation to the war between Russia 
and Turkey, 400—opening of the 
trade of the Black Sea to, 417— 
sources of political knowledge in, 
too much confined to Great Britain, 
419—writings of M. de Pradt par- 
ticularly recommended to, 420—re- 
lations of, to England, France, and 
Russia, considered, 450 et seq.—in- 
terests of, as affected by the result 
of the war between Russia and Tur- 
key, 452—manner in which the dip- 
lomatic relations of, were managed 
by the old Congress, 454—early ap- 
pointment of commissioners in Eu- 
rope, 460-—early policy of the 
French cabinet in relation to, 461— 
first aid received by, from France, 
463—-appointment of Silas Deane as 
agent of, in France, 463—appoint- 
ment of commissioners by, to form 
relations with foreign countries, 469 
—negotiations with France, 469— 
with Spain, 470—with Prussia, 475 
—change in the policy of France in 
consequence of the military suc- 
cesses of, 480—history of the nego- 


Index. 


tiation of the treaty of, with France, 
480 et seq.—commissioners of, to 
Tuscany, Vienna, and Berlin, 486 
—Dr Franklin minister plenipoten- 
tiary of, to France, 487—distrac- 
tions in the councils of, during the 
revolution and their causes, 496— 
opinions of Mr Jefferson with re- 
gard to the constitution of, 525— 
consequences arising out of the 
construction of the constitution of, 
527—establishment of the currency 
of, 534. 

Utility, differences of opinion concern- 
ing, 304. 


V. 

Valencia, inhabitants of, described, 
246. 

Vegetable growth, wonderful nature 
of, 308. 

Venezuela, second Congress of, sum- 
moned by Bolivar, 1819, 29—united 
with New Granada in the republic 
of Colombia, 33—independence of, 
secured by the battle of Carabobo, 
34. 

Virginia, influence of President Jef- 
ferson in reforming the laws and in- 
stitutions of, 517. 


Ww. 

Walker, T., his Elements of Geome- 
try, reviewed, 389—sketch of his 
plan, 396—his work recommended, 
398. 

War, naval, early origin of, 364— 
mode of, among the ancients, 365 
et seq.—revolution effected in, by 
the introduction of cannon, 369— 
modern contests in, described, 370 
—introduction of new means of de- 
struction into, 37. 

Washington, his character, as indi- 
cated by the composition of his 
cabinet, 544—indignant expression 
of, on account of public abuse, 546. 

Weather-gage, advantages of, in na- 
val actions, 370. 

Webster, Mr, his speech on the tariff, 
quoted, 197. 


Y. 
Yorktown, curious circumstance oc- 
curring at the celebration of the 
surrender of, 225. 








Errata. Page 306. Line 15, for floated read flouted ; line 40, for vein read view. 
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